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Sir Francis Goodenough 


‘** He has left a great example, which we ought to do 
our best to follow.’? It was with these words that Sir 
David Milne-Watson concluded his remarks in the course 
of a memorable function at Bath last week. They were 
addressed to one of the largest audiences—in all prob- 
ability it was absolutely the largest—that has gathered 
at any British Commercial Gas Association Conference, 
and to an audience every member of which was affected 

—some were visibly affected—by the nature of the oc- 
casion. 

For it was a parting—though no more than a parting 
of the ways. Its portent was that, though one and all 
most fervently hoped they would have the opportunity 
of greeting Sir Francis Goodenough frequently, and 
for many years to come, as a friend, they would not 
again meet him in his official capacity as Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the British Commercial 
Gas Association. Judged solely by the period of time 
involved, the severance of such a tie could not have 
been accomplished without some wound to the feelings; 
but in the case of Sir Francis, how much more than 
mére length of time is involved! Partings become in- 
evitable at some stage in every worldly connection, 
though recognition of this inevitability lies more with 
the head than with the heart. Thus, while everyone 
present must have been devoutly wishing that Sir 
Francis might enjoy ample leisure in which to seek full 
restoration of the health and strength upon which, for 
a quarter-of-a-century on behalf of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association, he has too freely drawn, this 
wish did not in any wise lessen the grief that things 
should have to be so. 

In point of time, of setting, and of substance, the 
occasion to which reference is here made was an im- 
pressive one. The time was the Silver Jubilee of the 
Association, the setting was the Pump Room in the 
historic City of Bath, and the substance of the occasion 
was the presentation, on behalf of a large number of 
subscribers, of a handsome cheque to Sir Francis by 
the President, Mr. H. Stanley Taylor. While listening 
to the submission of the annual report of the Associa- 
tion by Sir Francis, in the * plain, unvarnished ” man- 
ner in which one had heard him perform the same duty 
at so many previous Conferences, it was somewhat dif- 
icult to bring the mind to full realization of the fact 


that it was for the last time, though actually Sir Francis 
is not to retire from the Chairmanship of the Associa- 
tion Executive Committee until the end of this year. 


Great Work Well Done 


But gratified—and deeply gratified—as he undoubtedly 
was by this recognition of his work by his colleagues in 
the Gas Industry, and by his enthusiastic reception on 
the platform, Sir Francis must experience still greater 
satisfaction in contemplating the fruits of his work. 
For the reward, in accomplishment, has been bountiful, 
almost beyond measure. An organization of the charac- 
ter of the British Commercial Gas Association, as it pre- 
sents itself to the Industry to-day, must be recognized 
as being no more than a stark necessity, if the Industry 
is to survive at all, but the need, less insistent at that 
time, was not so clearly realized a quarter-of-a-century 
ago. Then, pioneer work was called for, supported by 
the qualities which are essential in the erection of such 
an edifice-—particularly in the earlier stages. Faith, 
foresight, courage, enthusiasm, and knowledge, allied 
to an almost unlimited capacity for work. And, 
happily for the Industry, the need produced the man. 
A man gifted with vision, and capable of planning on a 
broad basis. It would, of course, have been impossible 
for any one man to accomplish all that has been done, 
and when presenting the annual report last week Sir 
Francis feelingly expressed his gratitude to his many 
friends, and to the Industry as a whole, for their loyal 
support, and to the officers and staff for their unremit- 
ting labours. In particular he referred to that still- 
missed stalwart, Mr. W. M. Mason, to the good work of 
Mrs. Cloudesley Brereton during a great part of the 
period, to the valuable assistance rendered over many 
years by the present General Secretary, Mr. J. €. 
Walker, and to the loyal support of the Manager, Mr. 
W. D. Rowe. But, when all is said and done, the 
success of the Association remains very largely the 
measure of the debt of gratitude of the Industry to Sir 
Francis Goodenough. 

And, bearing in mind the conditions that have de- 
veloped within the past twenty-five years, may it not 
justly be claimed that the progress of the Gas Industry 
during that time is very largely the measure of the 
success of the British Commercial Gas Association? 
Without this lengthy period of well designed and ably 





directed co-operative publicity behind it, there can be 
not the slightest doubt that the Industry would have 
been far indeed in the rear of the position in which to- 
day it finds itself. In face of competition that grows 
tiercer almost hour by hour, the Industry, between 1911 
and 1935 (that is, within the lifetime of the Associa- 
tion), increased its sales of gas from 205,000 million 
cu.ft. to 332,000 million cu.ft., while the number of 
consumers grew from 6 million to 11 million. Further 
than this, more record figures of consumption are con- 
fidently anticipated in the very near future. No wonder 
Sir Francis should have declared that the Association 
has exceeded the expectations entertained by those who 
were connected with its formation. Right away from 
the start, however, the ‘* going has been good; ”’ for, 
remembering the circumstances of the time, and there- 
fore the magnitude of the task of ‘* putting across ” a 
boldly conceived organization of this character, a mem- 
bership in 1912 of 250 undertakings, representing 50%, 
of the total output of gas, was an achievement quite 
comparable with to-day’s membership of 800 undertak- 


ings, representing 96%, of the total output of gas. 


Earlier Days 


Ix the remarks of Sir David Milne-Watson at Bath, and 
in a booklet published by the Association in honour of 
its Silver Jubilee, is to be found reference to the germ 
of National Publicity, as understood in 1936. The time 
arrived, explained Sir David, when it was realized that 
a great deal of the advertising done in publications en- 
joying circulations far beyond the limits of his Com- 
pany’s area of supply was benefiting the whole Industry. 
** From whose brain the original idea of the B.C.G.A. 
came, I do not know,” he added, ** but I fancy it must 
have been from the fertile brain of Francis Goodenough.”’ 

Obviously, it was beyond the duty of one Company 
to bear the whole cost of such advertising, while others 
were sharing in the benefit, and this view was put be- 
fore the Industry at the 1907 meeting of The Institution 
of Gas Engineers by Sir Francis (then Mr.) Goodenough, 
who pointed to the problem which he had to face im 
handling, as Controller of Gas Sales, the advertising 
for the Gas Light and Coke Company. “ It is,”’ as he 
very rightly pointed out, “* not any company’s business 
to advertise for the benefit of others; but if those others 
felt inclined to bear a share of the expense, the volume 
of advertising could be increased, to the advantage oi 
the Industry as a whole.’’ Here we have it. A move 
was quickly made, but four years were to elapse before 
the appearance of the sapling which has since become 
so great and fruitful a tree. No bad seasons have 
afflicted the B.C.G.A. tree, each year has witnessed a 
more abundant crop than the last; and with the example 
of Sir Francis before them, the ** gardeners ”’ will assure 
the continuance of this growth. 

Of course, a great deal was done in the period between 
1907 and October, 1911, when the Association was 
formed and presided over by Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, then 
President of The Institution of Gas Engineers. Had he 
been with us now, Walter King, of the ** Gas Journat,”’ 
could have told of these early days; for he was a whole- 
hearted supporter of the movement at its inception, and 


. 


he was keenly interested in the securing of the services of 
the most suitable man for the Chairmanship of the As- 
sociation. Mr. King would have said, as Mr. Shadbolt 
does, that there has never been any reason to regret 
the steps taken in those early days. From the first it 
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was realized that Francis Goodenough was the right 
perhaps it would not be too much to say the only 
man to have in charge of the new Association. Then 
Mr. Mason was “ discovered *’ in Glasgow, and who ‘n 
the Industry is unfamiliar with the rest of the story? 
One must agree with Mr. Stanley Taylor in his r-- 
mark, when making the presentation, that no one knows 
at the present time the full value of the work done by 
Sir Francis, which will continue to bear good fruit in 
the years to come. But even a very few moments’ 
reflection will show this value to be enormous; and it 
has been, in one way or another, all for the commercial 
development of the British Gas Industry. Many of 
those of an older generation must have been struck, 
during the several sessions at Bath, by the changed 
conditions of to-day. Now we have the representatives 
of both municipalities and private companies sitting 
as it were, to discuss together 
the commercial problems of the moment. It has been 
to secure this that Sir Francis has worked both in season 
and out of season, right from the very beginning of th» 
Association, and his success must be counted as amons 
his great achievements. No one needs to be reminded 
that he has been an indefatigable worker on the educa- 
tional side, and that he was a pioneer in placing sales- 
manship in a category of its own. Of these subjects he 
has made two big branches of the B.C.G.A. tree. 
Happily, at Bath we were parting only from the 
Executive Officer; the man remains with us. This reflec- 
tion rejoiced others, as it did the writer of these notes, 
who has always found in Francis Goodenough a wise 
counsellor and a firm friend. ie 2 


se +] 


down at a ** round table,’ 








Forthcoming Engagements 


Oct. 


15.—EasTern Counties AssociaTion.—Autumn Meeting 
at Chesterfield. 
16._-LONDON AND SOUTHERN JuNIoRS.—Opening Meet- 
ing and Presidential Address of R. Summerson. 
16.—B.C.G.A.—Scottish Conference at Aberdeen. 
17.—YORKSHIRE JuUNIORS.—Annual General Meeting, 
Leeds University. Address by C. S. Shapley. 
WestTERN Juniors.—Visit to Stapleton Road 
Works, Bristol. Paper by A. Facer. 
20.—1.G.E.—Gas Education Executive Committee at 11 
a.m.; Gas Education Committee at 2.30 p.m. 
B.C.G.A.—Meeting of the Executive Committee 
at 11.30 a.m. in the Committee Room, 1, 
Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 
Oven Manacers’ AssociaTion.—Annual 
Dinner at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C. 2. 
—Mancuester District Association.—Meeting at 
the Midland Hotel, Manchester, 1 p.m. 
WEsTERN JuNIORS.—Opening Meeting at Bristol. 
LonpDON AND SOUTHERN JuNIORS.—Visit to 
National Physical Laboratory. 
ScottisH JuNrIoR AssoctaTion.—Joint 
R. & A. Main, Ltd., Falkirk. 
LonpdoN AND Counties Coke AssocraTIon.—Fifth 
Annual General Meeting at the May Fair Hotel, 
3 p.m., preceded by Annual Luncheon. 
B.C.G.A.—Eastern District Conference atGrimsbv. 


Visit to 


3.—[.G.E.—Council Meetings, 9.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m.. 
at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 

3 and 4._7.G.E. Autumn Research Meeting. 

5.—§.B.G.I.—Autumn Meeting at the May Fair 
Hotel. 

5.—-British Roap Tar AssociaTion.—Luncheon at 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W. 1. 

Miptanp Junrors.—Meeting and Paper by Mr 

D. W. G. Scott on “ The Coke Treatment Plan! 
at Windsor Street Works, Birmingham.”’ 

1!.._B.C.G.A.—-Midlands District Conference at Stoke 
on-Trent. 

17.—].G.E.—Gas Education Executive Committee a! 
2.30 p.m. 
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PERSONAL 


F. J. Bradfield. 

The October issue of the Co-partnership Herald, the 
magazine of the Commercial Gas Company, records that 
on Sept. 28 a large gathering of officers and _em- 
ployees of the Company met in the Co-parnership Institute 
when a presentation was made to Mr. F, J. Bradfield to 
mark the esteem and affection in which he was held by his 
former colleagues. The gift took the form of a writing 
bureau and a gold cigarette case to Mr. Bradfield, and a 
diamond brooch for Mrs. Bradfield, whose presence with 
her husband on this occasion gave very much pleasure to 
: Mr. A. E. Williams, in making the presentation, spoke 
of his long association with Mr. Bradfield and said that the 
chief thing that stood out in recalling those years was his 
single-minded devotion to the interests of the Company and 
its employees. Mr. C. W. Lawrence also paid tribute to 
the character and devotion of Mr. Bradfield. ' 

In reply Mr. Bradfield expressed the great pleasure it 
gave him and Mrs. Bradfield to accept the gifts which had 
heen made to them. He could not, he said, have carried 
out the work he had been called unon, to do if it had not 
been for the support of all his colleagues, and he hoped 
that that spirit of loyalty would continue to actuate the 
co-partners in their work for the Company. 

. . a 


At the Annual Meeting of the Manchester and District 
Junior Gas Association at Widnes on Oct. 10, Mr. F. 
Jounston, F.C.I.S., was elected Hon. Secretary in suc- 
cession to Mr, J. Alsop, who, as announced in the 
“ JTourNAL ” for June 24. retired after rendering long and 
valuable service to the Association, having served a total 
of twenty-three years as Hon. Secretary. ms 

Mr. Johnston, who previously held the position of Hon. 


Aberdeen Gas Week 
B.C.G.A. Co-operation 


On the occasion of the Scottish District Conference of 
the B.C.G.A. in Aberdeen the opportunity was taken by 
the Aberdeen Corporation Gas Department to arrange a 
Gas Week which commenced on Monday, Oct. 12. The 


principal features are cookery demonstrations, special 
showroom displays, gas propaganda films, and Press 
publicity. 


Cookery demonstrations are given daily from Monday 
to Thursday, inclusive, in the Square Room, Music Hall 
Buildings. In connection with the demonstrations a 
special exhibition of modern domestic gas apparatus has 
heen staged in the Round Room, Music Hall Buildings, 
and delegates attending the Conference are cordially in- 
vited to visit the exhibition during their stay in Aberdeen. 
By arrangement with the Gas Department, the B.C.G.A. 
has provided a comprehensive Window Display Scheme for 
the Gas Showrooms in Union Street, and Conference 
Delegates are specially invited to see the display. 

A display of gas propaganda films will be given to the 
public in the Ball Room, Music Hall Buildings, on Thurs- 
day evening, and the films will also be shown to the Con- 
ference Delegates on the afternoon of Friday. The 
Association’s advertising in the Aberdeen newspapers has 
heen augmented and special efforts are being made to 
secure that the week’s activities are fully reported in the 
editorial columns. 





Coke Ovens and the Gas Industry 
Oven Gas Sales Benefit Both Parties 


At a Meeting of the Manchester Association of Engineers, 
held at the Engineers’ Club, Manchester, on Oct. 9, the 
Inaugural Address of the 1936-37 Session was delivered by 
the President, Mr. J. A. Thornton, of the Skinningrove 
fron and Steel Works, Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 

Mr. Thornton stated that in 1913 the total number of 
coke ovens in existence for manufacture was 21,006, pro- 
ducing 12,800,000 tons of coke, and in 1935 there were 
6,901 ovens producing 12,000,000 tons of coke. From these 
figures it would be observed that although the number of 


Assistant Secretary, is Administrative Officer to the Chief 
Engineer, Mr. L. Holton, of the Manchester Gas De- 
partment. His address is: Manchester Corporation Gas 
Department, Chief Engineer’s Office, Gaythorn, Man- 
chester, 15. Telephone: Central 5542. 


We learn that Mr. M. Maccormac, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
A.R.C.S., D.I.C., has been appointed to the Gas Light and 
Coke Company’s Gas Research Fellowship at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, for one year as from 
Oct. 1, in succession to Mr. E. A. C. Chamberlain. 


The wedding was solemnized at Swansea on Sept. 2) 
between Mr. S. Leonarp Fier, only son of Mr. S. Filer, 
O.B.E., J.P., and Mrs. Filer, and Miss Violet M. Black- 
more. Mr. Filer is Assistant Gas, Water, and Electricity 
Engineer and Showrooms Manager to the Tredegar District 
Council. 


_ Mr. James Kincaip, Engineer and Manager, is _retir- 
ing from the Kirkcaldy Town Council Gas Department on 
May 15 next. 


Mr. I. S. Prater, Assistant Accountant to the Swansea 
Gaslight Company, has been appointed Secretary and 
Accountant to the Leamington Priors Gas Compa'ny in 
succession to Mr. W. E. T. Hems, whose retirement was 
recently announced in these columns. 


ovens working might be misleading when taken separately. 
owing to the difference in the size of the unit, they showed 
that the amount of coal carbonized in them remained, 
approximately, the same in 1913 and 1935, yet the number 
of ovens had dropped to about one-third. These figures 
confirmed the point he had mentioned in a previous Ad- 
dress, that the coking times had been reduced from the 
old beehive 80 hours to as low as 11} hours in the more 
modern oven. 

While one would not claim for the engineer all the 
development and progress made yet to him was due a con- 
siderable amount of the credit. A further figure which 
would be of interest was that in 1933 not less than 31 gas 
undertakings purchased between them 16,326.786,000 cu.ft. 
of gas, the sale of which had been of great benefit to the 
iron and steel maker, and had also cheapened gas to the 
individual consumer, 

In connection with coke oven plant, a substantial 
amount of development and progress had been due to the 
use of silica’ bricks, and the international history of this 
achievement stood to the credit of the coke oven engineer. 
The approximate amount of coke manufactured in coke 
ovens in the world was estimated to be about 113,000,000 
tons for 1935, whereas in 1905 the amount was approxi- 
mately 76,000,000 tons. 


7 

Gas Journal Shewring Fund 

Donations are invited to the Fund, full particulars of which were 
given in the “JOURNAL” for July 22. The Management of the 
Fund is in the hands of Messrs. F. G. Shaw (Buxton), W. W. 
Townsend (Colchester), and J. Bridge (Elland). All expenses 
having been guaranteed, the whole of the sums received will be 
applied, without any deduction whatsoever, to the benefit of the 
widow and children of Harold Shewring, by whose tragic death 
earlier this year they were left in distressed circumstances. 

Cheques should be made payable to the “GAS JOURNAL,” | 
and crossed “‘Shewring Fund Account.” All donations will be | 


gratefully acknowledged by the Editor, who is Treasurer to the 
Fund. 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 


Presidential Address 


“THE NEXT 
TWENTY-FIVE 


YEARS ” 


At this meeting we celebrate 
the Silver Jubilee of the British 
Commercial Gas Association. 
Twenty-five years ago we began 
to advertise gas on a national 
scale. During this period the 
sales of gas have increased by 
70 in the teeth of powerful 
competition. 

In 1911 the 
supported by only 40‘ 
Gas Industry. To-day its work 
has the backing of 96% of the 
Industry and the rate of contribu- 
tion has been substantially in- 
creased by common consent. 

In the light of these figures, we 
may claim that the Association 
has justified the faith of its 
founders. We owe a big debt to 
those energetic gas managers who 
joined forces a quarter of a 
century ago to launch the first 
scheme of co-operative advertising ever used in _ this 
Te and to Mr. Francis Goodenough, now Sir Francis 
Goodenough, first Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
who from that day to the present time has led the Associa- 
tion with such striking ability and distinction. It was a 
bold stroke, and, like most bold strokes, it was successful. 

Reading the reports of the first Annual Conference, I 
was struck by the enthusiasm, vigour, and originality of 
the speakers. That first Conference was held in Man- 
chester. I suppose the organizers acted on the theory that 
what Manchester thinks to-day, England will think to- 
morrow. Certainly the phrase came true in their case. I 
hope that our present Conference—the Twenty-fifth of the 
series—will prove as momentous as the first, and that, as a 
result of our discussions this week, our next twenty-five 
years will witness an unprecedented expansion of the 
British Gas Industry. 

At a time such as the present it is right and proper that 
reference should be made to the past. We are entitled to 
regard with satisfaction the work of the past, but I suggest 
that in the future the work of this Association will be of 
infinitely greater value to the Industry as a whole than it 
has been in the past. This is no time to rest upon our 
oars; it is for us to have visions, as did the founders of our 
Association, and visions not limited to a day, a year, or 
even a lifetime. Human affairs are in a state of flux-— 
always have been and I suppose always will be—and it is 
to meet this change that all of us should devote our best 
energies. Competition will be keener, and will make us 
keener in competition. We will plan our work, and then 
work our plan. 

The standard of living is altering. New methods are re- 
quired, this modern tendency must be met and satisfied. 
Does this reveal to us an immense field of work and adapta- 
tion, and bring our best intelligence into action? I know 
we are responding, but can we respond in a higher degree? 


Association was 
of the 


Brewing. 
of the Ministry of Food. 


The Position To-Day. 


Following the example set by my predecessors in office, 
I propose in this Address to survey the present position of 
the Gas Industry, and to offer some suggestions on its com- 
mercial development in the next few years, 


THE PRESIDENT 


President of the B.C.G.A. and Chairman of the Bath Gas Com- 
pany, Mr. H. Stanley Taylor is also a Director of the Bristol 
Brewery, Georges & Co., Ltd., and a Member of the Institute of 
During the war he was in charge of the Malt Section 
Mr. Taylor recently investigated the 
conditions of the Gas Industry in Canada and the United States, 
and he was particularly impressed by the sales training schemes 
operated in America. 


OF 


H. STANLEY TAYLOR 


(Chairman of the Bath Gas Company) 


Presented at the 25th Annual 
Conference held at Bath from 
Oct. 3-6, 1936 


The latest available Board of 
Trade returns show that the 
sales of gas for all purposes dur- 
ing the jtast full year’s working 
reached a record high total. We 
have reason to think that a 
further increase will be registered 
when the figures for the present 
year are collected and published. 
About 70% of the total sales of 
gas are accounted for by domestic 
consumers. 

The Board of Trade returns 
show in the second place that the 
number of gas consumers is now 
more than eleven millions. This 
figure represents a very rapid in- 
crease during the last few years. 
A great deal of the increase is 
due to the extension of mains an: 
keener selling methods in the 
Industry. Within ten years, for 

. instance, the length of gas mains 
has been extended by 15,000 miles. It will be realized, 
however, that the increase in consumers cannot be 
accounted for entirely by the addition of brand new 
consumers. Housing schemes have reduced the number of 
cases in which more than one family inhabited the same 
house, and the fact that such families now occupy separ: ate 
houses means that the apparent number of consumers is 
increased without necessarily increasing the total consump- 
tion of gas. 

When all allowances are made, this tremendous figure of 
eleven million consumers means that in the ordinary course 
of nature we cannot expect in the future to add very 
greatly to our total number of customers. Practically 
speaking, every family within reach of the gas mains is 
to-day using gas for some purpose or other. 

Statisticians tell us that this year marks the peak of our 
national population. After 1941 it may be expected to 
fall, slowly but steadily. 

For the Gas Industry, already supplying the great bulk 
of British families, this means that we can no longer de 
pend on the accession of new consumers to provide an 
annual increase in sales. The future expansion of gas 
sales depends almost entirely on our capacity to increase 
the use of gas by our existing customers—in other words, 
to develop the consumption per consumer. 


Increasing Consumption. 


This object is being achieved by a combination of several 
methods. One method is to increase the number of pur- 
poses for which each family uses gas; this can only be done 
by marketing new appliances on up-to-date lines, and on 
easy terms which the average householder can afford to 
pay. Another way is to encourage consumers to use their 
gas appliances to the full, both by the offer of attractive 
rates for gas and by the provision of extra service for th 
housewife. 

More new gas appliances were sold last year than eve! 
before. It is estimated that eight million gas cookers ar 
in use in this country. By offering the latest type of 
cooker on the lowest possible terms, the Gas Industry seek 
to ensure that every consumer should have the advantag: 
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of increased efficiency at a lower cost to himself. In many 
cases the new cookers use 20% less gas than the models 
they replace. 

Apart altogether from replacements, however, the sale of 
new gas appliances has shown a striking increase. Perhaps 
the most obvious example was the demand for gas re- 
frigerators last summer, when sales ran into thousands each 
week, and were only limited by the rate of production. It 
seems safe to say that the future of refrigeration in this 
country lies with the Gas Industry. 

From the Gas Industry’s point of view, perhaps the most 
satisfactory increase has been in the sales of fires and 
water-heaters. These appliances have been revolutionized 
in the last few years. In their present form, with auto- 
matic control, high efficiency, and reduced gas consump- 
tion, they may properly be regarded as new inventions. 

A word of praise is due to the manufacturers of gas ap- 
pliances. They have met the challenge of new social con- 
ditions and increased competition in the most effective way 
by putting improved models on the market. Engineers, 
scientists, and designers have been employed to bring gas 
appliances to the highest point of efficiency and comeliness. 
New methods and materials—stainless metals, cellulose 
spraying, vitreous enamelling, bakelite moulding—have 
been pressed into service. The spick-and-span interiors of 
modern houses owe a great deal to the research laboratories 
of our appliance manufacturers. In addition, the manu- 
facturers have helped to create a wider market for gas by 
continuous and large scale advertising. Since the very be- 
ginning, the Association has enjoyed the support of many 
manufacturers, and I look forward with confidence to in- 
creased collaboration with them in the furtherance of our 
common aims. 


The Future of Housing. 


The high rate of building activity in recent years has 
provided a notable outlet for further sales of gas appliances. 
No one can say how long this activity is likely to be main- 
tained, at least on its present scale. Quite apart from 
private building schemes, we have a long way to go before 
the re-housing of large sections of our poorer countrymen 
is completed to the public satisfaction. When, in the 
spring of this year, King Edward visited Glasgow to in- 
spect the ‘‘ Queen Mary,”’ he asked this question: ‘‘ How 
do you reconcile a world that has produced this mighty 
ship with the slums we have just visited? ’’ It is reason- 
able to assume that for several years to come the building 
industry will be kept busy on the replacement of obsolete 
and unsatisfactory housing. 


A Rising Standard of Life. 


Even when the rate of building activity drops drastically, 
the effect should be more than counterbalanced by an up- 
ward trend in the general standard of living. For the fuel 
industries this means that there will be a steadily rising 
demand for more convenient ways of warming rooms, 
getting hot water, cooking, washing, and so on. In short, 
there will be more business para from each consumer 
even though the total number of consumers tends to 
decline. What share of this new business will fall to the 
Gas Industry? 


National Policy. 


The answer to this question depends mainly on our 
capacity to adjust our outlook and our methods to changing 
conditions. It is essential to-day that the gas administra- 
tor must have a national outlook on the problems of the 
Industry. All of us must lend our counsel and experience 
to the framing of national policy. In translating that 
policy into action in our own districts we must cultivate 
the friendliest relations with our local communities and 
preserve the personal, human touch between the individual 
consumer and his own gas undertaking. In short, we need 
a strongly-founded national policy to which all can sub- 
scribe without loss of individual initiative. 


Stronger Competition. 


The tendency of all fuel industries to-day is in the direc- 
tion of national planning. We have had two significant 
instances during the last few months. Large-scale regional 
marketing schemes have been introduced ‘for the coal in- 
dustry. The McGowan Committee has proposed a re- 
organization of the electrical! distribution system, with 
regional schemes operating under the control of the 
Electricity Commissioners. (I hope all our members will 
study this able report. Some of its recommendations 
might well be applied to our own business. The Gas In- 
dustry has no monopoly of wisdom!) In both these com- 
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peting industries there is a powerful drive for increased 
co-operation and greater uniformity in methods of 
distribution. 


Industrial Development. 


To some extent the Gas Industry, by dint of voluntary 
measures, has already made progress in this direction, For 
several years Industrial and Commercial Gas Development 
Centres have been functioning in ten areas of the country. 
Their work is supported by the contributions of the under- 
takings in each area. The information gained by research 
and experience in each centre is pooled with a central in- 
formation bureau in London. This bureau is directly ad- 
ministered by the B.C.G.A. One result of this develop- 
ment has been the publication of several authoritative 
and original books on the industrial uses of gas, which have 
been in heavy demand by engineers and works managers 
all over the country. 


New Industries. 


Since the establishment of the Gas Development Centres 
there have been further large increases in the sales of in- 
dustrial gas. It is worth noting that these increased sales 
have been spread all over the country. There is no surer 
sign of trade revival than a general tendency to adopt a 
high-grade fuel, because fuel is the only raw material that 
is common to all trades. In the North, the turnover to 
gas for heat-processes has been accelerated in the last two 
years. At Sheffield, for instance, well over 60% of the 
total gas output is used for industrial purposes, and this 
proportion is growing. The industrial demand for gas in 
the South comes very largely from new factories, many of 
them planted on the fringe of Greater London. This general 
increase in the use of gas for industrial processes is im- 
portant, because it seems to disprove the common idea that 
industries are migrating on a large scale from north to 
south. The crucial factor is rather the planting of en- 
tirely new factories in the South. Thus the sale of indus- 
trial gas has not shifted its basis, but has been extended 
over a greater area than before. 


Co-operation in Selling and Service. 


It has been suggested that the system of industrial de- 
velopment centres should be adapted for other regional 
services, such as the testing of domestic appliances. 

The practicability of regional marketing of domestic ap- 
pliances by the offer of identical terms for hire-purchase, 
guarantee, and maintenance, combined with extensive ad- 
vertising, has been under consider ation for some time, and 
several successful experiments have been made. In this 
connection the working of the refrigerator campaign, when 
all allowances are made for special circumstances, provides 
a basis for comparison. At our private session this after- 
noon we shall have an opportunity of discussing the frame- 
work of a common policy of sales and service. The subject 
is of the utmost importance for the future of the Industry, 
and I know that any positive proposals which may be ad- 
vanced will receive the sympathetic consideration of all the 
members present to-day. The whole history of the 
B.C.G.A. is a story of steadily increasing co-operation 
between gas undertakings, and many of us feel that the 
ground has now been prepared for a further advance. 

Service is a word very much used to-day, the true mean- 
ing of which may by attachment to a particular phase lose 
its real value and become commonplace. Rotary, the 
social worker, the politician, the business-man, and many 
others talk in terms of service, each associating with the 
word some particular phase or some particular advantage 
which he will be able to attach to it. In the Gas Industry 
it is desirable not to attach the word to salesmanship only. 
Service is given by the salesman, every sale should effect a 
service, there is value of service in salesmanship as well as 
value of salesmanship in service, there are other aspects 
with which we can associate the word. We can render 
service within the Industry to the Industry which as a re- 
sult will react with advantage to our consumers. T allude 
to the service to the Industry that can be rendered by wise 
and carefully planned amalgamation or purchase of the 
smaller gas undertakings municipally or company owned. 
During my year of office as President of your Association 
nothing has struck me more forcibly than such a service. 
One cannot help noticing how many small undertakings, 
some possibly suffering from what is termed inferiority 
complex, exist in the country. Numbers of small works 
each carrying on in its own way. 

How can each of these works develop economically, 
organize efficient sales of gas and gas apparatus, and pro- 
duce gas at a low price in the manner in which the larger 
manufacturing unit could and would? 

The price at which gas is sold to the consumer, I venture 
to suggest, is going to be a much more important factor in 
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the prosperity of the Industry as a whole than it has been 
in the past. 

I was amazed when visiting Chicago three years ago to 
learn that this city was supplied with natural gas brought 
by pipe line from wells over 900 miles away. 

Will not the position of these small gas undertakings be 
one of great difficulty in years to come, having regard to 
the competition from several quarters which is encircling 
them at the present time? Is there not danger of one 
after another being squeezed out of existence with a firmly 
entrenched competitor in its place? Should not parochial 
interests and prejudices give place to the national interest ? 
Not selling at the highest vossible price to any buyer, but 
a wise and carefully considered purchase or amalgamation 
centring round a selected works in such district on reason- 
able lines. In such consolidation a very great service can 
be rendered to the Industry as a whole and one which will 
re-act favourably on the consumer in years to come. 

I specially and earnestly commend this subject to the 
serious consideration of Gas Committees and Boards of 
Directors. It is our job to render a greater service to the 
people than our competitor. 


Cheaper Gas. 


During the past year there has been a notable increase 
in the number of gas undertakings who have framed pro- 
motional gas rates which offer a real inducement to con- 
sumers.to take full advantage of their gas supply. Though 
the new tariffs differ from each other in detail, all are 
designed to ensure that the more gas a consumer uses, the 
cheaper the rate becomes. It is true to say that this coun- 
try supplies the cheapest coal gas in the world. Speaking 
for my own Company, it has always been our object to 
supply gas at the lowest possible rate, and it is our experi- 
ence that this policy has been thoroughly appreciated by 
the public and reflected in steadily increasing sales. 


Recruiting for the Industry, 


Here I may touch on another factor in the development 
of gas sales—the personal quality of the men and women 
who represent the Industry to its consumers. In a big 
industry like ours, in constant personal touch with eleven 
million customers, the human touch is all-important. 
British people are not impressed by mere size. They are 
suspicious of bureaucratic methods. however efficient and 
thorough those methods may be. They judge the charac- 
ter of any institution or firm from the attitude of its in- 
dividual employees. That is why it is so important to 
recruit men of the right type and to train them carefully. 
The goodwill engendered by pleasant personal relations 
between customers and employees is not assessed in the 
balance-sheet, but it is a very real asset. 

The importance of personal selling is steadily growing. 
Salesmanship is now one of the largest professions in the 
country. In other industries the number of salesmen has 
increased by 50% in the last ten years. The improvement 
of selling methods in general means that the ordinary 
customer has become more knowledgeable and _ dis- 
criminating than ever before, and consequently that the 
salesman needs better qualifications and can demand a 
better salary than before. Speaking generally, I doubt 
whether the Gas Industry employs as many qualified 
salesmen as the scale of its operations would warrant. 
There is no gas undertaking so small that it does not need 
the services of a good salesman. Failure to employ enough 
salesmen of the right tvpe means that potential business is 
being lost to the Industry. 


New Career for Women. 


Another aspect of our relations with the public deserves 


mention. Within the last few years the Gas Industry has 
engaged a large number of qualified women experts on 
housekeeping. They freely advise women customers on 
domestic problems, especially on the best and most econo- 
mical ways of using gas appliances. They will help to 
plan a kitchen so that housework can be run with the 
minimum of trouble; they will advise on diet or suggest 
fresh menus to harassed housewives. Many of them lecture 
and demonstrate economical housecraft at welfare and un- 
employment centres—work of social value to the com- 
munity. This is virtually a new career for trained women, 
and it offers good prospects to those who can take a sym- 
pathetic interest in the problems of other women. 

This educative work is especially necessary to-day. 
Housework has changed more in the last twenty years than 
in the previous five centuries. In the old days, house- 
keeping skill was handed down from mother to daughter. 
To-day we sometimes find that it is the daughter who 
teaches the mother. The rapid development of domestic 
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appliances is changing the whole picture of housework. |; 
is only a dozen years since the automatic control of ovens 
was introduced, and automatic water-heating and gas re. 
frigeration are even more recent. 


Two Kinds of Advertising. 


It is part of the job of advertising to keep customers up 
to date with fresh developments in the Gas Industry, 
Broadly speaking, the Industry’s propaganda comprises 
two methods of Press advertising. 

On the one hand, we have the type of advertising which 
sets out to sell some specific range of gas appliances. Such 
advertisements can be concentrated on definite offers to 
the consumer, prices, easy-payment terms, maintenance 
arrangements and guarantees being explicitly stated. At 
one time, owing to the divergence in selling policy between 
individual undertakings, these advertisements were practi- 
cally confined to newspapers with purely local circulations. 
Nowadays, however, the tendency to merge selling policies, 
so that a large number of undertakings can offer appliances 
on similar or identical terms, means that this type of ad- 
vertising can be conducted on a larger and even on a 
national scale, producing a greater effect at less cost. 


Educative Policy. 


_On the other hand, there is the definite need for educa- 
tive advertising designed to influence public opinion fay- 
ourably towards the Gas Industry and its work. There are 
aspects of gas service which need constant reiteration if 
they are to be generally recognized. As one instance of 
this fact, I may mention the health aspect of the modern 
gas fire. The reasons which have led medical authorities to 
commend gas fires—their property of radiant warmth and 
their assistance to healthy ventilation—need to be im- 
planted in the public mind if our direct campaigns for 
selling gas fires are to have their full effect. The idea of 
healthy warmth “ on tap ’’ must be popularized as a con- 
dition precedent to the sale of the actual appliance. Simi- 
larly, the idea that constant hot water on tap will not only 
ease housework but give more leisure and make the whole 
family happier, is the first step towards the sale of a gas 
water heater. Once a reliable hot water service is in- 
stalled, we all know that the family will use far more hot 
water than was the case when fires had to be stoked and 
kettles boiled. Our advertising needs to stimulate the 
imagination and quicken desire, so that the salesman meets 
a spirit of acceptance instead of resistance. We must 
change latent needs into active demands. In the case of 
hot water alone there is ample scope. It is estimated that 
four million houses in this country have no baths, and 
there are many more with only a makeshift hot water 
system. What a field for energy! 


The National Aspect. 


This “ background ”’ advertising is an important part of 
the Association’s work, no less necessary to-day than it 
was twenty-five years ago. There is another point to con- 
sider. Now that advertising plays so powerful a part in 
the behaviour and attitude of mind of the average indi- 
vidual, the character and efficiency of a public service is 
judged very largely, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
by the quality and extent of its publicity. The average 
man’s conception of the Gas Industry is neither as flatter- 
ing nor as definite as we in this Conference might like to 
think. To-day there is a growing tendency to judge every 
Industry, not merely on its profit-making possibilities, but 
also on the value of its contribution to the life of the 
community as a whole. We must bring home to the man 
in the street the fact that the Gas Industry is an impor- 
tant and essential element of our national economy. Here 
is a public service which supplies ten million homes and 
thousands of workshops with smokeless fuel; which draws 
its raw material from the national coalfields, keeping 
70,000 British miners at work; which, with its allied trades, 
employs hundreds of thousands of workers, and which ex- 
tracts home-produced motor spirit and countless chemical 
products, the value of which was recognized to the full in 
the last great war. It is a part of our business to see 
that such facts as these are properly appreciated by the 
public we serve, and this can only be done by the intelli- 
gent use of national publicity. 

_To sum up, I believe that our policy of national adver- 
tising has proved itself by concrete results, and that the 
work of the Association will be even more necessary and 
effective in the future than it has been in the past. 

I end this Address on a personal note. This is the last 
Conference at which Sir Francis Goodenough will figure a’ 
our Executive Chairman. He, more than any other man. 
was responsible for founding this Association. For twenty- 
five years he has guided its course. There are many me? 
in this gathering who have worked closely with him dur- 
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ing that time. They are better qualified than I to testify 
io his foresight, his enthusiasm, and his high-minded de- 
yotion to the Industry he has served for more than forty 
years. To me, as to ‘all my predecessors in office, he has 
been 2 constant inspiration. I take this opportunity of 
paying my personal tribute to an able leader and a friend. 


Vote of Thanks. 


Major Grorrrey H. Kirson (Leeds), proposing a vote of 
thanks to the President, said: Four years ago when-I read my 
Presidential Address, just as yeu have done this morning, Mr. 
President, I was more than frightened that I had spoken for 
half an hour and said absolutely nothing. Now I am much 
more frightened that I shall all too inadequately thank you 
for what you have done for us this morning. This great as- 
gmbly, containing as it does many who could speak to this 
resolution much better than I, would wish me to say with all 
my heart and with the greatest sincerity that we are grateful 
for what you have done for the Industry to-day. The title 
which you gave to your Address is full of virility—I nearly 
said ‘* pep.’’ It means what it says. It means that we are to 
think what we are to do next and we have to think fairly 
quickly. You referred in the early part of your Address io the 
vetting together of managers with foresight to do the work of 
which you see so much result after 25 years. Now there has to 
he a getting together not only of managers with foresight but 
{ Directors of Companies and also of Committees of Corpora- 
lions to deal with the problems which are much more knotty 
than you of the old school had to face 25 years ago. There- 
fore, I hope that by some means or other perhaps the most 
appropriate of your national bodies might start to function as 
an exchange for companies or corporations who wish to get 
together to form some sensible amalgamation on the basis of 
sund geographical position, because it might save you time. 
Whether you like it or not, as the President has said, it will 
ave to be done. It is nothing new; it has been done by the 
anks and the railway companies, and now the Building 
Societies are getting together. The Gas Industry has a lot to 
lo, and I hope it is going to be done with reasonable speed. 

Mr. F. B. Ricuarps (Chairman, Society of British Gas In- 
justries): It is with very great pleasure that I rise to second 
the vote of thanks to our President which has been so ably 
proposed by Major Kitson. We have in the Address to which 
we have just listened inspiration which I hope everyone will 
uke away with them and ponder over and apply to the good 
{ the cause which we all have so much at heart. The key- 
note to this Address is the need for planning, which means 
vision to look ahead and then to carry out our plan with 
perseverance. We have many pointers as to the directions in 
which we should turn and I think we can go away with con- 
fidence in the future and gratitude for the past. 

Before I sit down there are two things I should like to touch 


Gas Undertakings’ 


Banchory. 


The Banchory Gas Light Company, Kincardineshire, shows a 

profit for the year of £305, and a total sum at credit, in- 
duding the balance brought from last year, of £880. The 
Directors propose a divide snd of Is. per share. The financial 
position of the Company is considered satisfactory, and the 
profits for the year were £100 in excess of the previous year. 


Cove and Kilcreggan. 


The Cove and Kilereggan Gas Undertaking showed a profit 

for the year of £305, and after deducting loan charges. &c., 
there was a surplus of £127. The loan debt now stands at 
£1,625. It was originally £2,500. The valuation of the gas- 
works was increased from £100 to £230. This, it is reported. 
is due to the increased profits during the past two years. 


Dumfries. 


The Dumfries Gas Committee considered the Engineer and 
Manager’s (Mr. S. Dickie) report for the year ended May 15 
last, and estimates of income and expenditure for the year to 
May 15, 1937. It was resolved to recommend that no sum be 
placed this year to the credit of the Reserve Fund; that the 
prices for gas remain unchanged—viz., ordinary meters, 2s. 9d. 
per 1,000 cu.ft., prepayment meters, 3s. 1d. per 1,000 cu.ft., 
and gas engines, 2s. 6d, per 1,000 cu.ft. The recommendations 
were adopted by the Town Council. 


Inverness. 


An increase in the output of gas in Inverness is recorded by 
the Engineer and Manager, Mr. Andrew Thomson, in his report 
lor the year. The output amounted to 198,140,000 cu.ft., being 
an increase of 9,525,000 cu.ft. over the preceding year. This 
*xceptional increase was attributable to the very severe winter 
which consequently stimulated the demand for heating, and 


upon, if I may. First, as a member of the Society of British 
Gas Industries I should like to thank the President for the very 
kind remarks regarding the part which the manufacturers have 
played and have tried to play in furthering the common 
interests of the Industry. I should like also to assure you of 
the continued efforts of the manufacturers to play their part 
worthily and well. Finally, I I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity, on behalf of myself and my fellow members of the 
Society of British Gas Industries, of paying a tribute to Sir 
Francis Goodenough for his great work, about which you all 
know and which needs no words of mine to commend to you. 
He takes into his retirement the best wishes of his many 
friends on the contracting side of the Industry. | 

Sir Davip Mirne-Watson : I am sure you will excuse me 
saying on behalf of all of you how much we have enjoyed this 
Address by the President. He has touched on some most im- 
portant points, and has pointed out to us that undoubtedly 
there is great need for further organization in the Gas Industry. 
We need to be working more together. The days of in- 
dividuality have gone and we have, as the President has said, 
to get together in many more ways than we are at present. I 
join with you in congratulating the President on a notable 
contribution to the Industry. : 

The vote of thanks was carried with hearty acclamation. 











Officials of the B.C.G.A. snapped during the course of the 
Conference. 


Results 


also the call for gas for other purposes, which resulted in the 
price being reduced last year. The financial results of the past 
year show a surplus of £514, against an estimated deficit of 
£63, despite an increase in the cost of coal of £260 not esti- 
mated for. Part of this surplus, however, is due to a consider- 
able reduction in the loan charges during the past year, and 
part to a greater increase in revenue from gas and by- products 
than was anticipated. The keen demand for high-grade cookers 
and other appliances continues, and is reflected in the income 
of £2,799 from this source. 


Leamington. 


The report of the Directors of the Leamington Priors Gas 
Company for the half-year ended June 30, 1936, shows that 
both for the half-year and the year gas sales produced record 
figures. This is the first time that the Company has sold over 
400 million cu.ft. during the twelve months. The increase is 
spread over all classes of consumer, and a good deal of it was 
due to the cold spell early this year. Having taken into ac- 
count these steady increases and the prospects for the future, 
the Board are looking into the question of extending the vertical 
retort house which was built eight years ago. On the revenue 
account sales of gas are up by £2,000, and there is an increase 
of £1,000 in the combined receipts from coke and tar. Graded 
coke continues to increase in popularity. Dividends were de 
clared at the usual rates. 


Peterhead. 


The Peterhead Gas Department produced for the year ended 
May 15, 1986, 85,885,000 cu.ft. of gas—a record for the under 
taking and an increase on the previous year of 5,747,000 cu.ft. 
Despite this, there were 382 fewer tons of coal used, the gas 
produced being 848 cu.ft.-more per ton of coal carbonized, 
There was a credit on the year’s working of £653. The Town 
Council has decided to reduce the price of gas by 1d., making 
the new rate 4s, per 1,000 cu.ft. 
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The Pump Room, Bath—Venue of the Meeting. 


A Record Attendance. 


The combination of Silver Jubilee, and of Bath as its 
venue, had raised from the very beginning expectations of 
a record attendance at this year’s Conference, and a record 
attendance it certainly turned out to be. Naturally much 
was said in the course of the proceedings of the charm, the 
honour, and the dignity of the ancient City, and one did 
not feel that it was inspired by any desire to flatter or to 
express gratitude to those who showed such delightful 
hospitality. It is, in fact, impossible to remain in Bath 
for any time without coming to some extent under its 
spell; its charms on this occasion were enhanced by perfect 
weather, and there cannot have been many delegates who 
were conscientious in their attendance to duty who did 
not wish for more time in which to absorb the vast interest 
of the City. 

It must have been immensely gratifying to those who 
were responsible for the programme that, in spite of the 
temptation of such counter-attractions, attendances were 
excellent throughout, and that the business proper, com- 
prising a Presidential Address and nine Papers, was con- 
ducted el the very end with unflagging interest. 


The President. 


The Conference was unfeignedly delighted with its 
President, who, it may be remarked incidentally, had no 
light task in following the+estandard of chairmanship set 
last year by Councillor Walter Muter. Mr. H. Stanley 
Taylor described himself in one speech as ‘‘ just an ordi- 
nary man.”’ If we may be permitted to say so, he is just 
the type of ordinary man who appeals to gatherings of 
average Britishers, and whom, also, one would expect to 
find in a city of the character of Bath. He never had 
need to assert himself. The business was carried through 
on scheduled time with a smoothness which showed that 
the sympathy of the meeting was entirely at his command. 
All those delegates who were able to do so were charmed 
at the opportunity offered them of paying their respects, 
on the Saturday afternoon, to Mr. and Mrs. Taylor at 
their At Home at Bewdley House, Widcombe. 


Civic Reception and Dance. 


Bath’s famous Pump Room was the scene, on Saturday 
evening, of a Reception by the Mayor and Mayoress, 
Councillor J. S. Carpenter, LL.D., and Mrs. Carpenter, 
supported by the President and Mrs. Taylor. Two dance 
rooms, with excellent music each, were the centres of the 
main activity, but the majority of the guests took the 
opportunity, in the course of the evening, of inspecting 
the Roman Baths under the expert guidance of Mr. A. J. 
Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., architect to the Spa Committee, and 
Miss Molly Taylor, who very kindly lent their services. 

We will not attempt description. We will only say that, 
like all those who had not seen the baths before, we were 
amazed. Here was no question of Roman “‘ remains,’’ but 


a complete swimming bath in apparently as perfect condi- 
tion as it had been when, doubtless, it was the centre of 
the social life of the district 2,000 years ago. Moreover, it 
is still fed by the same spring of warm water which has 
flowed into it at the same temperature for nearly 2,000 
years longer than Mr. Therm has offered hot water con- 
stantly on tap. 

In the intervals of dancing, local history was portrayed 
by the performances of an Eighteenth Century Episode, 
** Beau Nash Dreams,”’ arranged by the Dramatic Section 
of the Bath Operatic Society. 

This would perhaps be the best occasion for referring to 
the other outside-business activities for which such ad- 
mirable arrangements were made, and to express the very 
great appreciation which was felt for the efforts, on behalf 
of the ladies, of Mrs. J. Wesley Whimster. In particular, 
they had an extremely interesting visit by motor coach on 
Monday afternoon to Wills’ factory in Bristol, where they 
thoroughly enjoyed the hospitality of that famous firm, 
and an organized tour on Tuesday morning of the City of 
Bath, at the invitation of the Bath Gas Company. On the 
Sunday afternoon there had been a motor coach tour, open 
to all, through some of the lovely Somerset scenery to 
Wookey Hole Caves by way of Cheddar. 

Mention must also be made of a film entertainment on 
Sunday evening, when the new Gas Light and Coke films 
filled almost to capacity the very large circle of one of 
Bath’s newest cinemas, the Forum Theatre. The films 
themselves are discussed in detail elsewhere in this issue. 


Absent Friends. 


And now to the more serious business of the Conference, 
though most of it will need only brief reference in these 
notes, since it is dealt with fully in other pages. 

Admirable accommodation was available at the Pump 
Room for the meetings, and a civic welcome to this centre 
of City life was given to the delegates when they assembled 
on Monday morning for the first business session by his 
Worship the Mayor, Councillor J. S. Carpenter, LL.D. 

The General Secretary then announced that a_ large 
number of friends who were unable to be present had sent 
messages of regret and best wishes. Among these were 
four Past-Presidents: Alderman Lloyd, Mr. Frank Jones, 
Mr. John E. Cowen, and Mr. William Cash. This being 
the Association’s Silver Jubilee Conference, invitations had 
been addressed to kindred Associations of all English 
speaking nations, and letters had been received from those 
of the United States and of Canada regretting their in- 
ability to be present, mainly due to the fact that their 
own Annual Conventions clashed with the date of this 
Conference. Cordial wishes for the success of the gathering 
at Bath had been received from both. It was also an- 
nounced that the Australian Gas Association was repre- 
sented in the person of Sir Frederick J. West, and the New 
Zealand Association by Mr. L. Hazel. In addition to 
visitors representing these overseas dominions, the Confer- 
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ence was honoured by the company of M. Comminges, re- 
presenting the French Association, M. de Brouwer, 
representing Belgium, M. Borresen, representing Denmark, 
and Messrs. Wynans and Adam, representing Holland. 


Royal Greetings. 


The President was then able to announce, amid loud 
applause, the receipt of a message from His "Majesty the 
king, following a message which the Association had sent 
to him. The texts were as follows: 


The President, Vice-Presidents, Executive Chairman, and 
Members of the British Commercial Gas Association, 
assembled at their Silver Jubilee Conference at Bath, tender 
to His Majesty their most loyal service and express the 
determination to do their utmost in the future, as in the 
past, to develop the service of the Gas Industry for the 
benefit of the population of this country, alike in the homes 
of the people and in trade and industry, along lines of 
sound commerce and scientific manufacture. God save the 
King. 

H. Srantey Taytor, 
President. 


President, British Commercial Gas Association Conference, 
Bath. 

The King greatly appreciates the loyal assurances ad- 
dressed to him on behalf of members of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association present to-day at Bath. His 
Majesty commands me to convey to you his good wishes for 
the success of your Silver Jubilee Conference. 

PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


The Late Arthur Hewitt. 


The Conference stood in silence for a few minutes as a 
mark of respect for the late Arthur Hewitt, of Toronto, 
who, as recorded in the ‘‘ JoURNAL,’’ passed away unex- 
pectedly in his sleep on Sept. 17. In referring to his death, 
the President said: ‘‘ You know that he was in succession 
President of the Canadian Gas Association and President 
of the American Gas Association. I met him when I was 
honoured by being allowed to join The Institution of Gas 
Engineers’ tour in Canada and America—incidentally, I 
shall always be grateful for being included among the mem- 
bers of that party. I knew Mr. Hewitt by contact, and I 
assure you that I feel I have lost a lifelong friend, although 
Imet him only for a few weeks. He was full of enthusiastic 
devotion to his work, and exhibited marked ability in his 
administration. I should like to say in your name how we 
mourn his loss.’’ 

It will be remembered from an appreciation by Mr. 
A. W. Smith which appeared in the ‘‘ JourRNAL”’ a few 
weeks ago that it had been hoped that Arthur Hewitt 
would attend this very Conference at Bath. He had en- 
deared himself to all members of the British Gas Industry 
who had come in contact with him. 


The New President and Next Year’s Conference. 


The duties of scrutineer were carried out by Mr. T. H. 
Poulson, of Stafford, and Mr. P. Dougall, of Kidder- 
minster, and, as a result of their examination of ballot 
papers, Councillor W. P. Jackson, J.P., was declared 
unanimously elected President of the Association for the 
ensuing year, and Messrs. Cash, Stone & Co., Auditors. 
Thanking the Conference for his election, Councillor 
Jackson’ said: ‘* It is very difficult for me at the moment 
to express my thanks to you for the great honour you have 
conferred upon me, an honour which I regard not only 
as personal, but as a compliment to the City I represent. 
I trust you will be able to commence your second period 
of 25 years by holding your Conference in Manchester. We 
shall do our best to make your visit most interesting, and 
I would add that guests and visitors from the Continent 
will be specially welcome. I say that because I believe 
very sincerely that co-operation in a great Industry like 
this between ourselves and our friends on the Continent 
cannot fail to be of the greatest possible value, not only 
industrially, but in assisting in the peace of the world. 
I trust you will be able to accept my invitation to Man- 
chester next year, and if you do I can assure you that you 
will have a very good time.’ 


A Message to Dr. Charles Carpenter. 


No suggestion at the Conference was received with more 
sympathetic approval than one by the President that a 
message be sent to Dr. Charles Carpenter. “Tt was only 
aday or two ago,’’ said Mr. Taylor, ‘‘ that I knew one of 
our great leaders in the Gas Industry was seriously ill. I 
refer to Dr. Carpenter, of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, and I am going to ask you to allow me, in the name 
of the Association, to send him a message of sympathy and 
of best wishes for his speedy recovery.’ 


The Official Luncheon. 


Then followed the Presidential Address, and Councillor 
J. Gorman’s Paper on the Administration and Operation 
of Public Utility Undertakings, which gave rise to a keen 
discussion. These items, together with the subsequent 
official farewell to Sir Francis Goodenough, are fully re- 
corded elsewhere, and we can pass on to the Official Lun- 
cheon, which was held, at the close of the morning session, 
in the Pavilion, North Parade Road. 

Except “‘ The King,’’ there were no toasts, but Mr. 
Stanley Taylor, in the Chair, took the opportunity of rais- 
ing two points which he wished mentioned in the presence 
of Sir David Milne-Watson. One was his kindness to the 
Association in connection with the films which they had 
seen on Sunday evening. The Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany had done a great deal of work and spent a lot of 
money on these films, and had kindly made them avail- 
able for the Association’s members. On behalf of the 
members the Chairman wished to thank Sir David and his 
Directors for their action in this connection. 

The other matter in which they were all indebted to Sir 
David concerned the change of offices from Grosvenor Gar- 
dens to Grosvenor Place, and there were probably many 
members who did not know the position. The new build- 
ing was an enormous one and Sir David had taken it upon 
his own responsibility on behalf of his Company to make it 
available for the various organizations in the Gas Industry, 
——— the British Commercial Gas Association. There 

yas no possible doubt that the new premises were infinitely 
hither than the old offices, and he knew that all the mem- 
bers would wish him to tender to. Sir David and the Direc- 


Mr. J. W. Whimster, a Director, and Senne and 
Manager, of the Bath Gas Company. 


tors of his Company their very great thanks for the fore- 
sight and quickness with which they had snapped up this 
building. 

Sir David Milne-Watson said he greatly appreciated the 
way in which the Chairman had just referred to his Com- 
pany and himself with regard to the films, and also with 
regard to the new premises at Grosvenor Place. He 
always felt that they were not properly housed at 28, 
Grosvenor Gardens, and when the opportunity arose of 
acquiring the new premises on one of the finest sites in 
London he felt it was one which should not be neglected 
and should be seized upon at once on behalf of his Com- 
pany. He was very pleased to think that the Association 
and other organizations in the Industry were going to be 
housed’ there, because he felt it would be a worthy home 
and one which had long been wanted. What he did for his 
Company at all times he also did for the Industry because 
he felt that the Industry and his Company were synony- 
mous terms. What was good for one was undoubtedly 
good for the other and he was exceedingly pleased, as their , 
landlord, to have them all housed there. 


National Marketing 


The Monday afternoon was entirely devoted to a discus- 
sion on National Marketing Policy, of which we can give 
no report since it was held in private session. The pro- 
ceedings, according to the programme, were opened by 
Mr. Hyde C. Burton. 

In the evening the delegates were the guests at dinner 
in the Pavilion of the Chairman and Directors of the Bath 
Gas Company, at which Mr. A. Duff Cooper, D.S.O., Secre- 
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tary of State for War, was the principal guest. The 
speeches are reported at length elsewhere. 


Eight Excellent Papers 


In this record of the Conference it will suftice to refer 
only briefly to the Proceedings on the Tuesday, which con- 
sisted, as far as concerns the morning session, of Papers 
by Councillor W. P. Jackson, J.P., Alderman H. Carver, 
J.P., and Councillor A. S, Giles, Chairmen respectively of 
the Gas Departments of Manchester, Leicester, and Birm- 
ingham. Designedly written from the municipal angle, 
they served an excellent purpose both in the propagation 
of useful information and in drawing into an animated 
discussion, along with engineers and managers, the repre- 
sentatives of other municipalities, whose interest in the 
national aspect of gas supply we so strongly desire. 

Luncheon to the Retiring President afforded an oppor- 
tunity of thanking him, and the other Directors of the 
Bath Gas Company, for all they had done to make the 
Conference so outstanding a success. Particularly en- 
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thusiastic was the expression of gratitude to one of (hem- 
Mr. J. Wesley Whimster—upon whom, as Engine:r ap 
Manager, had doubtless fallen the brunt of the prepisratop, 
work. 

The final business session in the afternoon Was Occupied 
by five Papers, forming a symposium on “‘ Gas as a Public 
Servant: its Service to the Community.”” The ind), idual 
subjects were ‘‘ Towo Gas in the She field Steel Indu stry,” 
by Ralph Halkett, Junior, Assistant General Manager 9; 
the Sheffield Gas Company; ‘‘ The Welsh Tinplate [ndys 
try,’”’ by W. Clark Jackson, Engineer and Manager, Neath 
Corporation Gas Department; ‘‘ Aspects of Gas Adminis. 
tration at a Fashionable Seaside Resort,”’ by S. &. 
Knowles, General Manager and Secretary, Eastbourne Gas 
Company; ‘Gas and the Potteries,’’ by A. Mackay, Chief 
Engineer and General Manager, City of Stoke-on-Trent 
Department; and ‘ Gas in the Villages,’ by A. L. Morris, 
Commercial Manager of the Cheltenham and District Ga 
Company and of the Gloucester Gas Light Company. 

Here again an excellent discussion testified to the interes 
which the Authors and their subiects raised. 


Twenty-Five Years’ Service 


as Executive Chairman 


Presentation to 


Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., 


on his Retirement 


Members of B.C.G.A. Pay Tribute to a Life’s Work for 


Sir Francis Goodenough, presenting the Annual Report, 
said: For the twenty-fifth and last time, it is my privilege, 
duty, and pleasure, as your Executive Chairman and 
Deputy-Chairman of the General Committee, to present the 
Report of the General Committee on the past year’s work. 

In the circumstances, I take it you will not expect me 
to say much about last year’s work in particular, but to 
say something in general about the 25 years, which have 
now come to a close, during which I have devoted myself 
to the work of the Association. 

For some weeks past I have naturally been turning over 
in my mind the impression left on me by those 25 years. 
The chief impression that I should like to mention is one 
of gratitude—gratitude, first of all, for having been given, 
for the great bulk of that time, health and strength to do 
all that lay in me to serve the Gas Industry; and gratitude 
to the Governor and Directors of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company who for over 20 years made it possible for me to 
devote time, thought, and energy to that work; and to my 
colleagues in that Company who made it easy for me so 
to do. It is particularly gratifying to me to see here 
to-day, as our First Vice-President, my great frien: 
Stephen Lacey, for many years my deputy and now my 
successor at Horseferry Road. I-wish also to express my 
gratitude to the many friends whom I have made in the 
course of that work, both as Presidents—from my old friend 
Shadbolt, whom I am so glad to see here to-day, down to 
, the exceedingly kind and able man whom we are glad to 
have presiding over us at this Conference—and as members 
of the Executive Committee, especially to my two Vice- 
Chairmen—the man whom his friends love to think of and 
address as ‘*‘ Sandy,” whom we are very pleased to see 
back after his serious illness; and our very acute, delight- 
ful, and able colleague, Arthur Smith. And gratitude to 
the Industry as a whole for the confidence and support that 
were accorded to me in such generous measure. The Presi- 
dent has said much that is interesting and gratifying about 
the progress made in the support given to the Association 


the Industry 


support that has increased year after year, without fail, 
throughout the history of the Association. 

I wish also to express gratitude for the splendid servic 
rendered to the Association, and to myself as Chairman o! 
the Executive, by the Staff that have worked with m 
during the quarter of a century. First of all, those who 
are not here to-day—my dear old friend Willie Mason, and 
that very able woman, Mrs. Cloudesley Brereton, who to 
gether did yeoman service in the foundation days of the 
Association. To Walker, who is still with us and grows 
in popularity as he does in years; and last, but not least. 
to Mr. Rowe, who has become * one of us ”’ in extra 
ordinary measure in a very short time. 

I said last, but not least, but I should be very remiss |! 
I did not make reference to all the other members of th 
Staff and, in particular, to my Secretary, Miss Rampling. 
who has been an enormous help to me during the tim 
that I have been a whole-time officer of the Association. 
It would be very difficult for me to tell you what I owe 
to her as my right hand indoors. There are many others 
whom I could and should mention, but who, I know, wil 
not feel hurt if I do not do so personally, because I am 
sure that one and all know how warmly I feel towards ail 
members of the Staff. 

I am very grateful to think that the Association has 
achieved its objects to the degree that it has achieved them. 
Without speaking boastfully in any way, because I am 
speaking of the Industry as a whole and. not as an in 
dividual, I think the Association has achieved its objects 
to an extent surpassing any of the expectations of those 
of us who saw it launched. I believe that to-day it would 
be difficult to conceive of the Industry without the service 
of the Association, and those of us who can look back and 
reconstruct in our minds the Industry as it was 25 or * 
years ago, know that best of all. It is rather amazing l 
think that there are only two elected members of the 
Executive Committee to-day who were members of! it in 
the foundation days of the Association—my dear friend, 
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Westlake, and myself—both of us West Countrymen, by 
the way. When we think of the Industry as it then was, 
tied up in red tape and aimost entirely lacking any sense 
of commercial development and service to the customer, 
struggling hard against competition that was favoured by 
the out-of-date methods of the Industry, we are able to 
realize the value of an Association that has helped to 
organize the Industry on modern lines of service as well 
as salesmanship, and then feel strengthened, as I do, in 
our faith and confidence ia the Industry to overcome the 
competition and favouritism which it has to meet to-day. 

believe the Industry has an ever greater future before 
it than the great past of which it can feel proud—a faith 
that is strengthened by my knowledge of the men who are 
leading it to-day and coming forward to fight its battles 
in the future—thanks in no small measure to the educa- 
tional work being done by The Institution of Gas En- 
gineers, by the Association, and by undertakings in- 
the Association, by Gas Salesmen’s Circles, and by under- 
takings individually. 

In handing over the work of the Association to those 
who are to follow, I should like to wish them the best of 
good luck and to thank all for the generous support they 
have accorded to me for so many years. I lay down the 
task with reluctance, but with greater faith than ever 
in the Industry which it has been my pride and joy to 
serve for so many years, and which I hope to continue 
to serve in a different sphere. 





The President of the Conference makes the Presentation to Sir 
Francis; on the right is Sir David Milne-Watson. 


I have the honour to move the adoption of the Report 
of the General Committee. 


The Presentation. 


The Prestpent: Your Committee decided that, in view 
of the retirement of Sir Francis at the end of this year 
from his post as Executive Chairman, it would be appro- 
priate to present him with some form of acknowledgment, 
and we decided that the best form it could take would be 
one supported by a limited but personal contribution from 
members of the Association. I am very pleased to be able 
to state that the result of the appeal that was issued by 
me as President of your Association has been that we are 
enabled this morning to hand to Sir Francis a cheque for 
£550. 

Sir Francis has worked hard for this Association. In- 
deed, in my opinion, no one knows the value of his work 
at the present time, but Pi is going to reverberate and 
recur in the future. He has laid the foundations of this 
Association on a firm basis and has devoted untiring 
energy, ability, and foresight to conducting its work. As 
an adopted son of this great Industry I am at a loss to 
know what to say, for it has to be remembered that my 
association with the G Gas Industry is only a question of a 
little more than half the time that Sir Francis has put 
in on behalf of the Association itself. One has to remem- 
ber that he has devoted more than 40 years to service for 
the Industry as a whole. He has done his work with 
diligence and great application, and has shown marvellous 
vision, The guidance which he has given to the whole 
Industry in that work will be an everlasting remembrance 
of Francis Goodenough. 

| should like to mention a few of the public offices which 
Sir Francis has held or still holds. He is, as you all know 
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Chairman of the Gas Education Committee of the Britisi: 
Association for Commercial and Industrial Education, ot 
which His Majesty was Patron when he was Prince oi 
Wales, and ot which His Koyal Highness the Duke cl 
York 1s now Patron; he was Chairman of the Governmeni 
Committee on Education tor Salesmanship, 1928-31; 
President of the Incorporated Society of British Adver- 
tisers for three years; Past-President and Chairman of the 
Incorporated Sales Managers’ Association (Chairman tor 
2 years and President tor 8 years); he is Past-President vi 
the National Association for Salesmanship; Past-President 
of the National Association of Trade Protection Societies; 
Past-Chairman of the International Commission on Distri- 
bution, appointed by the International Chamber of Com 
merce; Chairman of the Princess Beatrice Hospital; Mem- 
ber ot the Postmaster-General’s Advisory Committee, and 
Hon ‘Treasurer of the Winter Distress League and of the 
British Institute of Social Service. Gentlemen, that is a 
long list of activities, and I know Sir Francis has put the 
very best work he could into them and in the Association 
to the detriment, I am afraid, of his own health. I am 
going to ask two men to speak, and possibly one or two 
others, and I am very gratetul that Sir David Milne-Watson 
has been able to find time to come here this morning. I 
am also going to ask Councillor Walter Muter, so well 
known as your immediate Past-President and a man who 
is throwing his heart and soul into the Gas Industry. And 
finally I shall ask Mr. J. C. Walker, our energetic General 
Secretary, to say a few words. 


A Great Salesman. 


Sir Davin Mitne-Watson: It was quite unnecessary for 
the President to thank me for being here to-day, for I 
should have regarded it as a great misfortune for myself 
if I had not been able to be present with you all to say 
an official good-bye to Goodenough. Sir Francis has bee n 
known to me absolutely since I heard the word “ gas,’ 
and that _ a great many years ago now. When IL first 
joined the Gas Light and Coke Company in 1897, I found 
Sir Francis there already occupying quite an important 
position. At least he had made his personality very much 
felt even in those early days, and I have naturally watched 
his career the whole of the time I have been connected 
with the Company with the very keenest interest. It was 
in 1903, after a visit to Germany and the Continent to re- 


port on street lighting, that he was appointed Controller of 
an entirely new Department, the Gas Sales Department of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, a move which caused a 
great deal of astonishment not only in the Company itself, 


but, I think, in the gas world generally. Certainly, what- 
ever part I had in it, I have never regretted the day we 
made that appointment. Sir Francis became a great sales- 
man in the Company. He devoted his time energetically 
and fully to its affairs in those days until it became evident 
that a great deal of the advertising done by the Company 
was really of a national character inasmuch as so many 
of the national papers are printed and circulated in its area 
of supply. In whose brain the idea of the B.C.G.A 
originated I do not know, but I imagine it must have been 
out of the fertile brain of the gentleman to whom we are 
saying good-bye to-day, Sir Francis himself. The idea 
was to combine the Industry in that effort, thereby not 
only doing a great work for the Industry but really 
starting history in that way of advertising. I believe 
I am right i in saying it was the first effort at joint adver- 
tising in one industry, and it is an example which has - en 
followed in a great many other quarters. Indeed, is 
now practic ally a common form of advertising not aie 
here but in all other parts of Europe. 

From that day to this Sir Francis has been giving a 
great deal of his time to the affairs of the B.C.G.A., and 
during the 25 years since he became Chairman of the 
Executive Council he has done such strenuous work that 
at times he has taxed his strength, I am afraid, beyond 
endurance. It is a sad occasion to say .good-bye to a’ 
Chairman who has looked after your affairs for 25 years, 
and yet there is something to be proud of that we have 
him here with us after having given such great service to 
the Industry. We can only hope that the example of his 
tremendously hard work will be followed not only by those 
who are succeeding him in the B.C.G.A. itself, but by 
every salesman in the Industry, because I suppose that, 
while it “ny very important and difficult 25 years ago to 
sell our gas, it is 50 times more important to do so now. 
Therefore let his example be a bright and shining one to 
everyone who calls himself a salesm: an in the Gas Industry, 
and who is now not a salesman in the Industry, right 
through every grade of every staff! While, therefore, it 
is a very sad oceasion to say good-bye to Goodenough to- 
day, I am sure we all feel that he has left a great example 
which we must all do our best to follow. I have the very 
greatest pleasure in coming here to-day to say these few 
words about a man whom IT have known all these years 
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The Illuminated Address which was Presented to Sir Francis. 


since I went into the Gas Light and Coke Company in 
1897, and I do beg of him to spare himself to some extent, 
for we shall certainly wish to consult him from time to 
time even if he is not our Chairman. 

. A British Gentleman. 

Councillor WaLtreR Muter (Immediate Past-Presideai) : 
It is with no little degree of diffidence that I rise at the 
request of the President to be associated with the tribute 
that is being paid to our retiring friend. I have been 
searching my a mt for a reason why I should have been 
asked. It is not because of my immediate Past-Presidency 
and it is not because of any competence on my part; there 
are others on this platform and in this room who are 
better qualified to speak about Sir Francis Goodenough 
than I am. The only conclusion I can come to is this, 
that you have the alluring spectacle of two Scotsmen in 
quick succession paying tribute to a mere Englishman! 
Sir Francis is an Englishman to his finger tips. ‘He is one 
of the very few Englishme n that I have had the pleasure 
of meeting who never claimed any connection with Scot- 
land. Sir Francis has been perfectly honest in that re- 
gard, and he has always advertised himself as a true Eng- 
lishman, and we know him to be a real British gentleman. 
This is a sad occasion, as Sic David Milne-Watson pointed 
out, but it has its compensations. The sands of time are 
running out for many of us, but Sir Francis can look 
back on a quarter of a century’s work for the Association, 
and a full-time life service on behalf of the Gas Industry 
as a whole. It has not been permitted to many men_to 
have engaged in the manifold activities that have crowded 
every day of his life for the past 25 or 30 years. Work 
of high importance to the State has been carried out by 
Sir Francis with vigour and with zest and with a single- 
minded devotion, He has mixed with Kings and has yet 
kept the common touch, and we are delighted to be unani- 
mously associated he ‘re this morning in this tribute that is 
now being paid to him. 

Some people are scornful of sentiment, and we do not 
want to turn this into a sentimental occasion, but if there 
were no sentiment in this life, if the very cement that 
binds society together were missing, we should me gross 
materialists and utilitarians. We are glad to have this 
opportunity of being associated with the remarkably spon- 
taneous tribute that is being paid to Sir Francis this morn- 
ing. He leaves us in full regard and we part with him, 
because of reasons over which we have no control, with 
sincere regrets. I expected during the transaction of our 
business that a very pertinent question would have been 
raised; why are we_not filling the position from which Sir 
Francis is retiring ? For the very obvious reason that 
there is only one Sir Francis and it was quite impossible, 
let me assure you in all sincerity, in looking round the 
situation to find another man who could have adequately 
filled the great position that Sir Francis is now leaving. 
I am glad as the immediate Past-President and as a friend 
of Sir Francis—who has been a guide. philosopher, and 
friend to all Presidents—to be associated with this tribute. 
and we hone, Sir Francis, that in the near future vou will 
be restored to your old vigour, and in the words of one of 


the minor poets you will sit under your own vine and 
under your own fig tree and none shail eF you afraid. 

Mr. J. C. Wacker (General Secretary): I asked permis- 
sion to say a few words while this presentation was being 
made to Sir Francis in order that the opportunity might 
be given to identify the Staff of the B.C.G.A. with the 
extraordinarily cordial and sincere sentiments that are 
animating all of us. I myself will very shortly complete 
25 years’ service, but Sir Francis has done even longer, 
and actually the whole of my own business career has been 
alongside him as my chief. Therefore I did want on this 
occasion to pay a testimony to the extraordinary leader- 
ship he has shown us at Grosvenor Gardens and, in associat- 
ing the Staff with the sentiments that have been expressed 
this morning, to assure him of our sincere good wishes that 
he will enjoy every moment of the retirement to which | 
hope he is looking forward, and also particularly that 
he will enjoy good health. The Staff of the Association are 
making a presentation to Sir Francis a little later on, 
because the presentation that is being made to him to-day 
is one from the members. In associating myself with the 
sentiments of this gathering I know I am speaking for 
every member of the Staff of the Association. 


A Letter from Dr. Charles Carpenter. 


The Presipent: Before I actually make the presentation 
to Sir Francis I should like to read aloud one letter I have 
received. I have tried to read every letter that has been 
sent either to me or to head office in connection with this 
testimonial, and some of the expressions used were really 
a delight to me to read. The letter I want to read to you 
is from Dr. Charles Carpenter, to whom earlier in the day 
we sent a wire. He writes: 

Dear Sir Francis, 

I could not do otherwise than associate myself with so desirable an 
object as the recognition of the great work you have accomplished for 
the Industry and of which you have been for so long a protagonist. 
The best I can wish you is that you would find yourself able to put aside 
your fighting kit and end your days in the peaceful surroundings of a 
scholar’s life. I wish to goodness I could. 


I was particularly struck with Councillor Muter’s dis- 
tinction between sentiment and sentimentality. I do not 
know whether Councillor Muter knows that that distinction 
was one of the maxims of His late Majesty King George V. 
He had certain maxims printed, and one of them was the 
distinction between sentiment and sentimentality. I was 
very interested in hearing Councillor Muter make those 
remarks. 

Turning to Sir Francis, the President said: Sir Francis, 
on behalf of the members of this great Association 
I have the greatest possible pleasure in handing this small 
book to you, together with a cheque, as a mark of our 
appreciation for the services you have rendered to the 
Association. 

Sir Francis GooDENOUGH: I know you will not expect 
me to make a speech on this occasion. Words quite fail 
me to express my thanks to all those who have spoken and 
to all of you. Thank you very much. 
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The Administration and 
Operation of Public 
Utility Undertakings 


BY 


Councillor JAMES GORMAN, 


Chairman of the City of Edinburgh Public Utilities Committee 


It is a real pleasure to me to open the discussion on this 
important subject, as I have had a fairly long association 
with Municipal Administration in one form or another, and 
my contact with Committees and Departments has afforded 
me an excellent opportunity of studying the operation of 
what has come to be known as the ‘‘ Municipal Machine.’’ 

To-day, however, our discussion deals only with that part 
of Municipal Administration devoted to the control of 
public utility undertakings, which in Edinburgh consist of 
Water, Gas, Electricity, and Transport. 

The municipal control of such enterprises as these appears 
to be more popular in the North. In London, for instance 
—and the same applies in many of the larger communities 
South of the Tweed—we find companies supplying gas, 
municipalities supplying water, public and private tram- 
ways, and both municipal and public companies catering 
for the electrical requirements of the area. 

This is not surprising in view of the legislation which 
over a long period of years has been framed with the object 
of safeguarding the consumer where monopolistic control 
exists. 


Public Utility Undertakings. 


Whether we like it or not, certain industries lend them- 
selves naturally to monopoly, and these are usually spoken 
of as public utilities. They consist of the services already 
mentioned, but in addition railways, telephones, telegraph, 
sewers, &c., have to be included. The policy in recent 
years has been to extend monopolistic control, and market- 
ing or administrative boards have been set up under 
Government enactment with the one object of eliminating 
competition with its associated evil of price-cutting. How 
far this method of administration may extend it is difficult 
to say, but the recent example of the central selling 
agencies forced on the colliery companies by threatened 
legislation is a further illustration of the extension of this 
principle to our heavier industries. Whether the direct 
result of these various schemes will mean complete national- 
ization it is hard to say, but the tendency appears to be 
in that direction, and we may ultimately find all public 
utilities, and in addition some of the more important key 
industries, under public ownership in one form or another. 


Public and Private Ownership. 


Whether or not municipal trading is justified is a con- 
troversy which, perhaps, will never die. It is generally 
agreed, however, that undertakings of the public utility 
type require some measure of control at least, and it 
is but a short step from control to actual owner- 
ship. The desirability of control arises from the mono- 
polistic nature of public utilities. We are accustomed to- 
day to see different areas each supplied with gas, water, 
electricity, and to a less extent probably transport, by a 
single undertaking for each of these services, because it 
has been realized that unrestricted competition in any of 
these fields, leading as it does to duplication of distribution 
equipment, is in the highest degree wasteful and unecono- 
mic. The sole right to supply these services is granted 
to a single undertaking, and the dangers of exploitation 
which are inherent in monopoly are guarded against by 
public control exercised in one form or another. This form 
of control is frequently ownership by the municipality, and 
this is probably natural in view of the close co-operation 
which must exist between the municipality and the public 
utilities in connection with, say, the opening of streets. 
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studied transport, lighting, and public utilities in most of these countries. 


. 


In the case of company ownership regulative control is 
made possible and effective by Acts of Parliament which 
limit price, profit, and quality of service, and I understand 
this method of control has operated in the Gas Industry 
since the early days of supply, and that statutory under- 
takings are only empowered to increase dividends when 
reducing commodity prices to the consumers. There 1s 
nothing to show that such limitation or restriction has 
technically hindered the progress of the Industry, and while 
one may not make a fortune through holding gas stock, 
the restrictions have been a spur to technical development 
beneficial to both shareholder and consumer alike. To-day 
in many towns we find the Gas Industry, both municipally 
owned or company controlled, as enterprising and as ad- 
vanced technically and financially as any undertaking 
which has not been subjected to such regulations. This is 
a point of no small social and industrial importance, and 
it is one which should be strongly stressed when the Gas 
Industry is being discussed. 

I hold no brief for the municipalization of public utilities 
on political grounds, and unless these are administered hy 
public authorities in a manner comparable with the pro- 
gressive and forceful methods adopted as a rule by private 
enterprise, I would much rather that they were excluded 
from municipal activities. There is no reason, however, 
why an enlightened municipality should not control 
economically and effectively such services as gas, water, 
electricity, and transport equally as well as private enter- 
prise. 

In the matter of technical development, service, amd 
efficiency generally, there is probably nothing to choose 
between a company and a well-managed municipally owned 
public utility undertaking. From a purely financial stand- 
point, however, in the long run the municipal undertaking 
must derive benefit from the fact that it is compelled by 
law to set aside an annual sum out of profits for the redemp- 
tion of debt so that the time may come when the whole 
undertaking will be the property of the municipality with- 
out any interest and dividend having to be provided on 
the capital sunk in the concern. 


Control of Public Utilities in Edinburgh. 


To illustrate this point I cannot do better than quote the 
position of the four trading departments of the Edinburgh 
Corporation, which shows the effect of the incidence or 
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application of the sinking fund on the financial position of 
the undertakings. 


. 


Edinburgh Corporation Public Utility Undertakings. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE EFWECT OF SINKING FUND. 











Amount of % of Capital 
ss | Capital Amount Balance ws 
Expenditure Repaid. Outstanding. Capital. 

to 28/9/36. Expenditure. 
£ £ £ ‘ke 
Water 3,647,390 1,979 974 1,667,416 45°71 
Gas ; — 3,170,703 2,279,156 891.547 28°12 
Electricity . 5,174,086 3,119,972 2,054,114 39°70 
Transport | 3,910,135 3,039,859 870,276 22°26 
£15,902,314 £10,418, 961 £5,483,353 34°48 


It will be observed that while the combined capital value 
of these public utility undertakings is £15,902,314, the out- 
standing debt at May 28, 1936, was only £5,483,353, the 
sinking fund being responsible for a depreciation in capital 
value of 65°52%. In addition, each of the undertakings has 
reserve funds amounting in all to £885,824. It is possible 
that the building up of reserve funds by companies, where 
such an arrangement is permissible, will have a comparable 
effect on the financial position of a company; but I under- 
stand very few, if any, gas companies enjoy this privilege, 
although they have renewal and-special purposes funds, Lhe 
application of which must prove helpful. 


Probably the case of the Edinburgh Corporation Gas . 


Undertaking will be more interesting to you as a com- 
parison. ‘The capital expenditure is £3,170,703, and the 
outstanding loan debt at May 28 last was £891,547, or 
28°12% of the total capital expenditure, and this notwith- 
standing the expenditure incurred in purchasing three com- 
peting companies, redeeming annuities, centralizing manu- 
facture, and replacing and extending gas-making plant to 
cope with an output which has doubled itself in nineteen 
years. 

The amount of gas sold last year was 3,726 million cu.ft., 
so that the capital outstanding debt amounts to only £239 
per million cu.ft. of gas sold—which I think must be agreed 
is a very low figure indeed and places the Undertaking 
in a very favourable position so far as gas charges are 
concerned. 

With capital invested to the extent of nearly £16,000,000 
in public utilities, the Edinburgh Corporation has accepted 
considerable responsibilities, and under complete demo- 
cratie control the administration of these Undertakings de- 
mands thé granting of the greatest permissible degree of 
delegation to the responsible Committees if the maximum 
success is to be attained. 


Delegation of Powers to Committees in Edinburgh. 


Owing to the transfer of additional functions to the Local 
Authorities under the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1929, some reduction in the number of Committees was 
regarded as essential if an undue strain on the voluntary 
system of popular representation was to be avoided, and 
the Edinburgh Council felt at the time that similarity of 
function should be the guiding factor in the grouping of 
such Committees. 

The administration of the Public Utility Undertakings 
has been vested in one Committee presided over by a Chair- 
man. With a view to overtaking the business Sub-Com- 
mittees have been appointed to take charge of each De- 
partment. The Chairman of the full Committee is a mem- 
ber of each Sub-Committee, and while the same representa- 
tives deal with the combined business of two of the Depart- 
ments (Gas and Transport being coupled, and Electricity 
with Water), each Undertaking has a Convener who pre- 
sides while the business for which he is responsible is under 
review. 

_ I may best illustrate the degree of delegation of the 

Council to the Public Utilities Committee in Edinburgh by 
pointing out to you the preserves reserved by the Council 
for the exercise of its own prerogative. Broadly it may be 
stated that the whole of the functions of the Council in 
relation to the Undertakings is delegated to the Public 
Utilities Committee, subject to the exceptions and limita- 
tions here indicated : 


(a) In common with our English colleagues there is no 
authority to delegate to the Public Utilities Com- 
mittee (or indeed to any Standing Committee) power 
of raising money by rate or loan. 

(b) Nor is there delegated power of incurring capital 
expenditure. 

(c) Expenditure not provided for in the Estimates—ex- 
cept in so far as covered by a supplementary estimate 
—is not permissible without the sanction of the 
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Council. Here, of course, an emergency is provided 
for in that the sanction of the City Treasurer* may 
be obtained, the Treasurer’s action being sub- 
sequently homologated by the Council. 

(d) The Public Utilities Committee cannot alter or re- 
voke any scheme, rules, regulations, or by-laws made 
under the provisions of any statute. 

(e) The appointment or dismissal of a head of «a de- 
partment or his deputy, or the appointment to a 
Sub-Committee of persons who are not members of 
the Council. 

(f) Any matter otherwise specifically excluded from 
delegation under order or reference. 


In addition to these exceptions, the Public Utilities Com- 
mittee is required to give effect to any instructions of the 
Council on matters of principle, and to submit to the 
Council any question of doubt or difficulty. On a division 
of opinion one-fourth of the members present at any meet- 
ing may require that the subject under discussion be sub- 
mitted to the first meeting of the whole Council for 
consideration and final decision. 

Finally, it has been enacted in connection with all 
Standing Committees that there shall be submitted to the 
Council each year a progress report containing a brief 
summary of the proceedings of the Committee and an 
explanatory statement of policy. In practice, this report 
is made to convey to the Council in considerable detail the 
activities of each Committee during the year, and policy 
is generally reviewed by the Council in the light of pro- 
gress already achieved. 

This arrangement has certainly tended towards the 
speeding up of business, but what is more important is 
that closer contact with the business of the particular part 
of municipal work with which an elected representative is 
associated is now possible. 


Municipal and Company Control Compared. 


If we make a comparison between a company under- 
taking and a municipal one, taking the Edinburgh 
procedure and organization as our example, we should, 
perhaps, say that the Sub-Committees correspond to the 
board of directors of a company undertaking, and the full 
committee to the board of a holding company. While, 
however, a board of directors is accountable only to the 
shareholders of the company, the Public Utilities Sub-Com- 
mittees report to the Public Utilities Committee which is 
responsible to the whole Council, which in turn is answer- 
able to the municipal electorate. It may be said that since 
the electorate are the owners of the undertaking the ulti- 
mate body-to whom the directors are responsible is the 
same whether the undertaking is municipally or company 
owned. This is, of course, true, but what a difference 
there is as a rule between the outlook of the two different 
kinds of owners, and how very important this difference 
can be in its influence upon policy. 

The main concern of the shareholder and therefore the 
board of directors is to give a service as cheaply and efli- 
ciently as possible to enable them to build, extend, and 
establish a satisfactory clientele and at the same time earn 
a reasonable dividend on the money invested in the com- 
pany. To enable this to be done it is essential to adopt 
progressive and forceful methods of advertising and sales- 
manship. Money is provided for this purpose and is at 
the service of the management for the development of the 
business. As business men the board of directors realize 
that money spent in this way is a good investment and is 
essential if the best interests of the consumer are to be 
taken into account and maximum dividends made available 
for the shareholders. There is usually no niggardliness in 
the allocation of funds for any purpose which will con- 
tribute to the success of the undertaking. 


Dangers Associated with Municipal Administration. 


On the other hand, the ratepayer, having no direct 
financial interest, is principally concerned at themoment to 
obtain the greatest amount of service at the smallest possi- 
ble cost. True, the ratepayer would object to subsidizing 
public utilities from the rates and, indeed, frequently looks 
to public utilities to subsidize the rates (a policy which I 
consider should be made illegal in municipal trading); but 
the very idea of profits in connection with public supplies 
is regarded with disfavour. The town councillor, with one 
eye on the electorate, is frequently tempted to adopt the 
same point of view and to concern himself more with the 
handing out of favours in the form of cheaper tariffs than 
with consideration as to whether or not the money would 
be better employed in the development and extension of 
the business. It is in this particular aspect that I foresee 
the greatest danger in the development and management 
of municipal public utility undertakings. Reduction in 


* City Treasurer means Chairman of Finance Committee. 
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commodity prices is always popular, and, irrespective of 
it being more profitable in the long run to utilize any 
surplus money accumulated in advertising and develop- 
ment, the temptation to an elected representative to 
adopt the popular course by using it to lower prices is very 
real and apparent in many municipal administrations. 

Suggestions by a head of a department may be turned 
down on the grounds that they involve expenditure of an 
exceptional or unnecessary character without due con- 
sideration being given as to whether the money spent may 
not yield ultimately handsome profits. Even if profitabie 
the elected representative may feel that to make profit at 
the expense of the ratepayer is not only wrong in principle 
but is putting money into the coffers of the public utilities 
which should go into the pockets of the innumerable trades- 
men whom he represents, forgetting that extra profit means 
a cheaper commodity. 

There are happily municipalities to-day which take a 
more enlightened view, but they have not always done so, 
and there are many who have not yet seen the light. In 
consequence, municipal enterprise has earned the stigma, 
whether justified or not, of being unprogressive and in- 
efficient. It is sometimes contended by many, and indeed 
this applies to Edinburgh as elsewhere, that the public 
would be better served by company owned public utilities 
and that, in fact, there is no justification or necessity what- 
ever for the municipal ownership of such services. I can- 
not, however, subscribe to this view, and, as already 
stated, I see no reason why an enlightened municipality 
should not control, administer, and supply a service equally 
as efficient as, and certainly not more costly than, one pro- 
vided by private enterprise, with one important qualifica- 
tion—that progressive business methods are adopted and 
that the management of the concern be granted a measure 
of freedom to develop the undertaking comparable with 
that given as a rule to private or public companies. 


Is the Gas Industry's Monopoly Real? 


Having stated the case for municipal ownership, we see 
that the outstanding idea behind it is the idea of monopoly, 
and it is worth while to consider to what extent that idea 
is justified in the case of, say, a gas undertaking. The 
monopoly which the gas undertaking enjoyed was probably 
as nearly complete as any monopoly could be when gas 
was in general use for lighting purposes, both public and 
domestic, and alternative methods of lighting were incon- 
venient and unsatisfactory. The Gas Industry then sup- 
plied at least in towns a necessity of life for which there 
was really no reasonable substitute. 

The position is rather different to-day. Electricity has 
become a strong competitor in the lighting field. The Gas 
Industry through force of circumstances has become more 
a supplier of heat than of light, and in the supply of heat 
for a multitude of purposes competition is keen. 

In short, while the Gas Industry has the exclusive right 
in defined areas of supplying its product, gas claims to be 
only one of several fuels which can perform the same ser- 
vice more or less satisfactorily and economically. 

Further, competition is not confined to direct competi- 
tion from other fuels. The Gas Industry, in order to main- 
tain its prosperity, had to devise new appliances for gas 
which come under the category of luxury articles. Gas 
fires in bedrooms, though comforting, are not necessities. 
Gas water heaters are clean and convenient, but they cost 
money to install. Refrigerators save the housewife worry, 
but the initial price and the running costs are a definite 
addition to the household expenses. In order, therefore, 
to acquire the extra comforts which gas can give, the 
householder must have a disposable surplus of his income 
available to pay for them. 

Even where that surplus exists, however, it does not 
follow that it will be spent on gas and gas appliances. 
There are many alternatives to-day—the cinema, wireless 
sets, motor cars, new clothes, vacuum cleaners, and a 
hundred-and-one other things all offered on easy terms of 
payment attractively displayed, advertised, and canvassed 
with all the persistence and persuasiveness at the com- 
mand of private enterprise. 


The Gas Industry is Highly Competitive. 


On consideration of these things one is bound to confess 
that the supposed monopoly of the Gas Industry is in effect 
non-existent. The Industry is competing in the open mar- 
ket for a share of the surplus income of the community, 
and this will undoubtedly go to the commodity and service 
which is presented to the public in the most attractive 
fashion. Those municipalities, therefore, which in days 
gone by became the owners of gas monopolies. now find 
themselves in possession not of monopolistic public services 
but of real live business concerns. In consequence, if 
undertakings are to flourish, the bad days of political 
interference and comparative inefficiency must give place 
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to modern methods of efficient management, forceful sell- 
ing, and freedom of action. The Gas Industry must, in 
short, adopt the methods of its competitors, whether they 
be coal, oil, or electricity. Above all, there must be free- 
dom to develop an effective and forceful sales policy. Sell- 
ing, of course, costs money, and the effective control of 
the finances of a municipal undertaking rests to-day in 
many cases with the finance committee of the town council. 
With an enlightened finance committee this is, perhaps, 
not a serious matter, but it is an undoubted fact that the 
Committee which deals to a great extent with the finances 
of purely spending or rating departments looks on all ex- 
penditure as something to be kept to the lowest possible 
figure. Schemes of expenditure which will ultimately 
benefit the undertaking, but which are difficult to prove 
profitable in £ s. d., may in consequence run the risk of 
being pruned to such an extent as to make them useless or 
ineffective, or they may be entirely rejected as unneces- 
sarily extravagant or as involving too great a risk. 


Publicity and Sales Staff Essential. 


Publicity and efficient selling staffs undoubtedly pay, 
but it is difficult to estimate the dividend in cash before- 
hand. For this reason I am a strong advocate of the 
widest powers possible being delegated to committees of 
local authorities who control public utilities, and in Edin- 
burgh a fair measure has already been granted in this 
direction. After all, the management of public utilities is, 
and is becoming more and more, a very specialized work, 
and it would appear that the policy of town councils should 
be developed along the lines of keeping the personnel of 
the responsible committees as permanent as popular repre- 
sentation will permit so that a member may through long 
association with the public utilities become familiar with 
its needs and capable of determining a suitable policy and 
able to manage its finances without resorting to outside 
influences. 

Only then will the public utilities secure that freedom 
which modern conditions demand to develop a strong local 
sales policy to supplement the national publicity campaign 
which is so ably conducted by the British Commercial Gas 
Association and which already has had such beneficial re- 
sults. Nothing but good can accrue from the participa- 
tion of municipal undertakings in the Association’s national 
advertising. The first aim of this advertising is to educate 
consumers in the modern uses of gas and to keep the public 
informed of fresh developments. Unless every consumer 
knows of all the ways in which he might use the service 
that gas can give him the undertaking cannot secure the 
widest possible consumption of gas at the lowest possible 
rate. 


Dual Control of Gas and Electricity Undertakings. 


In the recent report on the Distribution of Electricity, 
separate committees are recommended in cases where a 
municipality is responsible for the dual supply. Whether 
such a course is necessary and will ultimately prove bene- 
ficial to the industries concerned I am not prepared to say, 
but up to the present I cannot see how the procedure 
adopted in Edinburgh, where the dual supply is operated, 
has cramped the style of one or other of the Departments. 
It is very rarely that the policy adopted by either the Gas 
or Electricity Sub-Committees forms the subject of discus- 
sion at the full Committee Meeting. There appears to 
have grown up an unwritten understanding that each 
undertaking should be permitted to frame and develop its 
policy through its own Sub-Committee, and I would be 
sorry to see the present arrangement disturbed in any way. 

It is true that the Gas Department get to know, through 
the Minutes, at a very early date, any movement for ex- 
tending the use of electricity and vice versa; but after al! 
this cannot be harmful as the policy would ultimately be 
known when put into operation. If the Committees were 
separate, several months might elapse before the Depart- 
ments were aware of each other’s movements, which in m¥ 
opinion would not be to the public good. In any case as 
municipal representatives it is our duty to see that the 
greatest freedom to expand should be granted to both 
services and this aspect of the problem could not be 
handled more effectively by separate committees than 
under the existing arrangements. 

The policy of the Public Utilities Committee is to de- 
velop a spirit of healthy rivalry and competition, and both 
undertakings are more or less free to expand their activi- 
ties and develop the sale and use of their product. There 
may be a certain amount of duplication with attendant 
waste of effort, but similar conditions exist where the 
undertakings are separately owned, and it is therefore a 
form of trading duplication which is excusable and does 
not in the long run affect the consumer or the efficiency of 
either undertaking to any great extent. Both gas and 
electricity are essential to the welfare of the community, 
and so long as this is so these undertakings must be de- 
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veloped along strictly commercial lines whether the control 
be in the hands of a municipality or private enterprise. 

In practice, therefore, we in Edinburgh offer a supply 
of gas and/or electricity to every householder in the City 
without restriction, and each Department is free to con- 
vince prospective consumers as to the merits and advan- 
tages of the fuel it has to supply. 


The Allocation of Business in Housing Schemes. 


In the various housing schemes constructed directly for 
the Town the City Architect’s recommendations regarding 
the methods of lighting, cooking, and heating are usually 
adopted, but each Department can make direct representa- 
tion at any time. Practically all houses which are now 
being built are for slum clearance or rehousing schemes, 
and the policy is to allow all other types of house to 
be built by private enterprise, helped in some cases by suh- 
sidy. At the present time the houses built by the Munici- 
pality are being lighted by electricity, the cooking being 
done by gas in a cooker supplied as part of the housing 
equipment. Solid fuel fireplaces are provided for the living 
room, which also provides hot water supply and intermit- 
tent heating, and any other fuel requirements are then at 
the discretion and choice of the tenant. 


Street Lighting. 

Street lighting is under the supervision of a separate 
Sub-Committee of the Streets and Buildings Committee, 
working under the guidance of a Lighting and Cleansing 
Inspector. The function of this Committee is to purchase 
and supply street and stair lighting at an economic price 
irrespective of the source which provides it. It is interest- 
ing to relate that notwithstanding the popularity of elec- 
tricity for this purpose, the balance has been fairly evenly 
preserved in Edinburgh, and during the past seven years 
the use of both gas and electricity for this purpose has 
increased by over 50%. 


The Selection of Fuel and Power Requirements. 


These Committee arrangements have on the whole 
operated admirably, and while the broader question of the 
best and most economic fields to develop or to be operated 
by either Department has not yet been investigated, the 
time may not be distant when this will be done with a 


view to ensuring the best return to the City on the capital 


invested in the Combined Undertakings. I myself have 
solved it to my own satisfaction, and ‘have adopted solid 
fuel for the sitting-room fire, gas for cooking and space 
heating in all occasional rooms, and electricity for lighting 
and power, and I consider I have not only an efficient but a 
most economical combination. 

This is a question which is receiving attention from the 

‘Combined ’”’ Companies in America, and I would recom- 
a close study of the extremely illuminating statistics 
published in several Papers at a recent Convention there. 
A detailed analysis is outside the scope of this Paper, but 
I am of the opinion that the matter is one of concern to 
all who have the future prosperity of the country at heart, 
and should be approached not so much from the local 
financial aspect but mainly from a close study of the future 
fuel requirements of the country with a view to the elimina- 
tion of wasteful methods of the utilization and dissipation 
of our natural resources of coal. In this matter the Gas 
Industry must play a very prominent part, as there is no 
known method of treatment which can compare with the 
gas-works process of pre-treating the raw coal and recover- 
ing the by-products, and it is to this great Industry which 
we must look for the economic solution of our fuel pro- 
blems and with it the abatement of the smoke nuisance. 


Conclusions. 


But notwithstanding the efficiency of your process, the 
value of your fuel, and the service which you already render 
to the community, there is still much to be done. It is not 
enough to manufacture gas and recover the by-products. 
Gas must be marketed in increasing quantities. The fringe 
of the business has not even been touched, and the Gas 
Industry has before it a field of development, the magni- 
tude of which it would be difficult to estimate. Gas will 
not, however, no matter how cheap it is, sell itself; it must, 
like any other commodity, be sold. I am optimistic about 
the future success of the gas business. Supplying one of 
the most useful and most needed forms of heat energy in a 
purified form it cannot do other than succeed. 

Scientific investigation has proved of great value in the 
production of gas and in the treatment of by-products; but 
to-day scientific investigation on the sales and utilization 
side is urgently required. With the up-to-date appliances 
at the command of your salesmen, with attractive tariffs 
and the low production costs which are apparent through- 
out the country, everything points to the time when gas 
will be the only fuel used by all domestic heating appli- 
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ances. Food cooked at any time, houses automatically 
heated in the winter and artificially cooled in the summer 
with an atmosphere that is unpolluted by smoke, soot, or 
fumes, should be the slogan of the Gas Industry, and with 
a well organized sales staff the trumpeting of such a slogan 
cannot be overdone. 

While I am convinced that the future for gas in the 
domestic field is most promising, in the industrial field, 
if properly sold, it should have no competitor. To those 
in charge of the gas undertakings throughout the country 
I address these words : 


You have been left a great heritage, and it is for you 
to develop it. Let the world know you are worthy 
successors of the man who invented the commodity 
you produce. See that the torch handed to you is 
passed on greater and brighter; so great and bright 
that it will send rays of light and heat all over the 
world, letting all people know that at least in the Gas 
Industry we are a prosperous and progressive nation. 


Discussion. 


Mr. E. Crowruer (Salford): We have heard a very interest- 
ing Paper by Councillor Gorman and I can pay him no better 
compliment than to say that it attains to the high standard we 
have learned to expect from his native City. I propose to 
confine my few remarks to one section of the subject—viz., 
dual control of gas and electricity undertakings by a munici- 
pality. Where municipal dual ownership exists it has become 
increasingly fashionable of late years to pay lip service to the 
term ‘“ co-ordination,’’ a blessed word which means anything 
or, more generally, nothing at all. Edinburgh’s solution of 
this problem, as I read the Paper, is to appear to provide 
co-ordination whereas actually each undertaking is given a 
free hand. The McGowan Committee goes even farther and 
would deny even the appearance of co-ordination, demanding 
entirely separate control in every respect. Should we, how- 
ever, dismiss this question so abruptly? , The fact is that 
where independent ownership exists we are faced with the 
necessity for competition which is costly to both undertakings 
and, of necessity, to the public. Therefore, are municipalities 
justified in neglecting opportunities of dual ownership and 
eliminating some of the sources of wasted effort and money 
provided that they can be eliminated by constructive and not 
restrictive methods? In the Gas Industry we seem to thrive 
on competition, but all of us possess a large proportion of 
consumers whose demand is so small that they are a source of 
loss to us, in the absence of a minimum charge, and that loss 
prevents us from supplying our remaining customers at prices 
such as we would like to offer to them and which we otherwise 
would offer to them. I am not satisfied that a person employed 
by a municipality owning both undertakings is really fulfilling 
his duty as he should do if he acts solely with a view to the 
advantage of his particular department without regard to the 
effect of those actions on the whole of the municipality of 
which his Department is one section only. Owing to the 
peculiar conditions, particularly those of a low demand to which 
I have referred, this is a difficulty we meet with, but this dis 
ability does not apply to the electrical industry, which is not 
only empowered to demand a minimum charge but also has 
established lighting rates so high in proportion to its switch 
board costs, and also its unit charges on two-part tariffs, as 
practically to force the majority of consumers on to the two- 
part scale. We know how exaggerated have been the views 
expressed with regard to minimum charges by gas under- 
takings, and how these views are based on sentiment rather 
than on commercial principles. We can see the same forces at 
work opposing the courageous move of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company towards an equitable distribution of its charges. 
It is here that I think municipalities owning both gas and 
electricity undertakings have a unique opportunity of giving 
a useful lead in co-ordinating their services in a reasonable 
and useful manner. I have suggested to my Committee in 
Salford, which controls both gas and electricity, that it should 
establish a two-part tariff to embrace both services. and I 
feel that that suggestion ought seriously to be considered by 
all municipalities in a similar position. Very briefly, my suy 
gestion is a standing charge of 30s. per annum where one 
commodity only is supplied, whether gas or electricity, and 
40s. where both are supplied, the charge being shared equally 
between the demand in the latter case. irrespective of the 
quantities of either commodity used and, of course, in each 
case there would be a small unit charge depending on the 
quantity of the commodity metered. Whether this proposal 
will commend itself to my Committee still remains to be seen, 
but I think you will agree that it is fair and would lead to 
greater financial stability in both departments than exists 
to-day and would greatly minimize the damage now done by 
competition between the two. Both gas and electricity are 
essential to the well being of the community, as Councillor 
Gorman says, and I feel that all bodies having dual control 
should cause each undertaking to assist in this direction of 
working together instead of each fighting independently for its 
existence. 


Vote of Thanks. 


Alderman J. H. Kearns (Salford): It seems rather singular 
that the discussion should be opened by the Engineer of Salford 
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and automatically closed by the Chairman at Salford, as I 
have been called upon to propose a vote of thanks to Councillor 
Gorman, which I feel is a great honour. Reference has been 
made in the Paper to dual control by Committees, but I feel 
like Daniel in the lions’ den this morning, and I know my 
ingineer, Mr. Crowther, will pardon me for saying this. I 
happen to be an electrical engineer by profession and also the 
Chairman of a Lighting Committee which controls both gas 
and electricity. Therefore, I hope I shall have the sympathy 
of most of you this morning in my very difficult task of trying 
to square the circle. Our Engineer has just expounded some- 
thing of what we have attempted to do in Salford in respect 
of more co-ordination, and he has made reference to the fact 
that co-ordination is very often spoken about but very seldom 
practised. We have tried to bring about some form of co- 
ordination in our own town, and I want to say quite honestly 
that co-ordination has been more in terms of veiled hostility 
between the two departments. When the gas engineer and the 
electrical engineer are both angling after the street lighting 
load and both are asked to give the best possible service for the 
cheapest possible price, that is when guerilla warfare is bound 
to come in. Councillor Gorman makes reference to the fact 
that the profits of an undertaking should not be used for the 
relief of rates. In Salford I have inherited a debt of £200,000. 
We have contributed nearly £1,000,000 to the relief of rates, 
which was stupid financial policy. As a consequence we have 
been left with a debt of £200,000 to-day and our new Engineer 
and young Committee are faced with the fact that they have to 
find £200,000 to wipe off that deficit and at the same time we 
have to tell the people that we are not in a position to give 
them cheaper gas. It is an unenviable position to be in. I do 
hope that the B.C.G.A., which is a constructive body, will 
appreciate the potentialities of dual control and take such 
action as it may be able to in the matter. 

I have taken careful note of the reference to members of a 
dual Committee working in separate sub-committees and I 
shall give that my careful consideration with a view, in all 
probability, of making some recommendation to my own Com- 
mittee. The Conference owes a great debt of gratitude to 
Councillor Gorman, and I have very great pleasure in moving 
that a hearty vote of thanks be extended to him. 

Mr. R. H. Rutruven (Ramsgate): It is a very great pleasure 
to second the vote of thanks to Councillor Gorman. I am 
responsible for the Ramsgate Gas Undertaking, and it would 
be out of place for an official like myself to discuss matters of 
policy at such a Conference as this, but I am rather surprised 
that a large number of Chairmen of Committees have not 
discussed the policy as laid down in the Paper. I think it 
must be the case that everything has been so clearly set out in 
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the Paper that it scarcely leaves any room for discussion. Re- 
garding the allocation of money to the relief of rates from 
trading undertakings, many undertakings to-day would scarcely 
have had any outstanding debt at all if the profits had not 
been used for the relief of the rates. The policy at Edinburgh 
evidently is that the trading undertakings shall be managed by 
sub-Committees under the general control of the Public Utili- 
ties Committee, but I cannot help feeling that this form of 
management may introduce difficulties. A municipal gas 
undertaking may have to fight very very hard for business, 
and we cannot afford to be other than strictly businesslike in 
our trading undertakings. We cannot afford to be idle for a 
moment. The outstanding debt at Edinburgh must make the 
directors of many companies envious. It is a record of excel- 
lent management when there is only 28% of debt outstanding 
on the undertaking. In this matter I was reminded at once 
of what Mr. Samuel Tagg said when he was President of The 
Institution of Gas Engineers. He treated this same subject 
and spoke of the need for making provision for the repayment 
of capital, remarking that the financial stability of municipal 
undertakings would ultimately depend upon this. I would like 
to thank Mr. Gorman for the inspiring message with which he 
concludes his Paper. There is not the slightest need for any 
apology, I assure him. We appreciate it and shall do what 
we can to see that we are fitting successors to our predecessors. 
We have a heritage which we are proud of and we must see 
that the structure is built as good as the foundations. I assure 
him we will do our very best. 


Councillor Gorman Replies. 


Councillor GORMAN, in a brief reply to the discussion, said: In 
reply to Mr. Crowther, who remarked that co-ordination was 
not always what it might be, you will notice in the Paper I say 
that gas and electricity are necessary. They both should be 
free to give whatever services they can and it would be the 
worst possible thing to have a co-ordination which eliminated 
competition. There is nothing like a little opposition to enable 
things to progress. If there is only one business in a town 
that you can buy something from you generally pay a little 
more than if there are two or three in opposition. I often 
wonder where the Gas Industry would have been had it not 
been for the competition of electricity. In my opinion the com- 
petition of electricity has ‘“‘ made ”’ gas, and, generally speak- 
ing, if there is opposition you generally try to do better than 
you have done before. I fully expected somebody to say some- 
thing about carrying on a Public Utilities Committee as we are 
in Edinburgh. I have evidently made you think it is possible 
and perhaps you will all go back and try to do something like 
it yourselves. 








Display Activities 


For the duration of the Conference the B.C.G.A. staged 
an exhibition of examples of the publicity material, win- 
dow display materials, and other services which are avail- 
able to members. For this purpose they arranged for the 
use of two rooms and a long corridor adjoining the 
Conference Hall. Between and before the various business 
sessions delegates were received by Mr. W. R. Oliver, the 
Association’s Display Officer, who was responsible for the 
exhibition. The displays for the Coronation excited, in 
particular, considerable interest. Movable displays were 
also centres of attraction, one unit being booked up for six 
months. 

In the nature of a ‘ preview’’ (to make use of cine- 
matographic phraseology) was the showing of the new 
showroom window display scheme. There is a very sound 
reason for this early ‘‘ preview.’’ It is this. By ordering 
the necessary materials well in advance of the Christmas 
display season, when the demand reaches a very well de- 
fined ‘* peak,’ it has been possible to effect a very 
considerable saving which, of course, goes a long way to- 
wards the success of the scheme. i 

Unlike the interchange scheme now in vogue the new 
scheme will not be open to the objection of transit diffi- 
culties between one undertaking and another. The in- 
clusive total cost of this new scheme, details of which have 
already been forwarded to members, operating throughout 
19387 is £30. The complete scheme consists of: Twelve 
original window displays incorporating photographic 
treatment, one poster frame (a credit of £1 will be allowed 
to those undertakings who already possess one and do not 
desire another), one showcard frame, eight 20 by 30 
posters per month—i.e., four each of two designs, two 18 
by 12 showeards per month—i.e., one each of two designs. 
The display schedule is: Fires in January, March, Sep- 
tember, and November; cookers in February and October; 
hot water in April and July; refrigeration in June; gadgets 
in May; Christmas in December; and washing machines in 
August. 

On Jan. 1 each subscriber will receive one display, one 
poster frame, one showcard frame, and the first set of 


‘ ’ 


at the Conference 


posters and showcards. Thereafter the studio will de- 
spatch ready for the first of each month a new display and 
set of posters and showcards to each member. This 
material will be sent by goods transport, and half carriage 
charges will be payable by the undertaking. All the dis- 
play material received throughout the year remains the 
absolute property of the undertakings participating in the 
scheme. 

Also shown were examples of display pieces of materials 
for the Coronation celebrations next year. The designs, 
materials, &c., for this purpose have been very carefully 
selected, for it is of paramount importance that the gas 
showrooms shall not fail to compare very favourably with 
every other shop window in the town. A number of ex- 
amples incorporate the official Coronation photograph of 
His Majesty and have a quiet, dignified, and yet imposing 
appearance which will be found to be absolutely fitting to 
the occasion, 


Display at the Bath Showrooms 


There was a most impressive display at the showrooms 
of the Bath Gas Company arranged by the Company in 
co-operation with the B.C.G.A. In the chief window there 
was a large photograph of the old Roman Baths which are 
viewed through a surround of imitation stonework. The 
foreground was paved with stone, which lent a remarkably 
realistic touch to the display. In large lettering over the 
archway through which the Roman Baths were viewed were 
the words ‘‘The Roman Baths for Over 2,000 Years 
Provided Bath with Hot Water,”’ and below in the corner 
was a small card, ‘‘ Now Gas Gives Instant Hot Water at 
the Turn of a Tap.”’ 

Linking up with this excellent display in the opposite 
window in the back street was installed one of the latest 
“* Ascot ’”’ water heaters cascade units provided by the 
Ascot Gas Water Heaters, Ltd. Here one sees tumbling 
and splashing masses of hot water lending reality to the 
new Ascot poster slogan ‘“‘ Hot Water for the Millions.” 
Here again the foreground was paved with stone. 
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Situation and Historical. 


In shape the City of Manchester is elongated, the length 
being roughly three times longer than the width, and 
Wythenshawe is appended at the bottom or southern end. 

Bounded on the west by the densely populated City of 
Salford and Borough of Stretford, the north by Middleton 
and Oldham, and on the east by Failsworth, Droylsden, 
Audenshaw, Denton, and Stockport, all thickly populated 
townships, the only area available for any extensive deve- 
lopment for Manchester was on the Cheshire boundary in 
the south between Stockport and Sale. 

The districts on the southern boundary were all rural 
areas, with Wythenshawe Hall and Park situated almost 
in the centre, a distance of about five miles from the centre 
of Manchester. 

In 1926 Sir Ernest and Lady Simon generously presented 
the Hall and Park to the Citizens of Manchester, to be pre- 
served in perpetuity as an open space. The park is a well 
wooded area covering 250 acres and the Hall a charming 
old-world residence of the 14th century period. 

Four years after the gift of Wythenshawe Park, the Man- 
chester Extension Act of 1930 became law and the adjoin- 
ing parishes were included within the City boundary, in- 
creasing its area by 5,560 acres. Of this area, the Corpora- 
tion own.3,700 acres. 


Plan of Development. 


At the outset the Wythenshawe Special Committee called 
in the services of Mr. Barry Parker, of Letchworth, the 
Town Planning expert, and a system of development was 
evolved, which I will briefly outline. The estate is separated 
from the City of Manchester proper by the River Mersey. 
An agricultural belt of approximately a thousand acres, 
which will be permanently preserved from building, will 
almost surround it. 


(a) Existing Features. 

The London and North Eastern Railway runs through the 
area from east to west, and the main road between Altrinc- 
ham and Stockport traverses a similar direction. In addi- 
tion, there are several secondary roads. 

Throughout the whole of the planning special care was 
taken to preserve, as far as possible, the rural amenities of 
the district. For instance, existing spinneys were left in- 
tact and the roads on the estate arranged along existing 
lines of trees. Several farm houses which were in a good 
state of repair have been left untouched and will remain 
in the agricultural belt. 


(b) Ultimate Proposals. 


The completed scheme will comprise about 25,000 houses, 
to be built by the Manchester Corporation and private 
enterprise. Provision is also made for four separate light 
industrial zones situated in close proximity to the railway. 
In addition, a civic centre, public institutions, modern 
shopping centres, parks, and open spaces will be provided. 

The remainder of the land not covered by the above zones 
will be available for building residential property at various 
densities of from six to twelve to the acre. The Corpora- 
tion builds at a figure not exceeding twelve to the acre, and 
it is intended that the lower density areas should be deve- 
loped by private enterprise. 





Councillor W. P. JACKSON, J.P. 


Councillor W. P. Jackson, J.P., Chairman of the Manchester Corporation Gas 
Committee, was born in 1880 and was educated locally ,completing his technical 
education at Manchester University lectures. He started work at 13 years of 
age, and after some years in the retail trade, set up on his own account at the 
age of 24 as a manufacturer of overalls. He is now Governing Director of the 
amalgamated firms of W. P. Jackson, Ltd., and H. T. Hughes & Co., Ltd., owners 
of the Falcon Mills in Manchester and the Bury Street Mills in Stockport. 
Councillor Jackson has served on the City Council since 1923. He was 
appointed Chairman of the Wythenshawe Estate Sub-Committee in 1933 and 
Chairman of the Gas Committee last year; he is also a Member of the Educa- 
tion and Finance Committees. 


As to the ratio of this development, much depends upon 
the future and the following factors: 


(1) As to how far private builders will feel disposed to 
develop Wythenshawe. 

(2) The policy of the City Council respecting the rehous- 
ing of persons displaced by slum clearance schemes. 

(3) The policy of the Government of the day, and 

(4) The extent to which manufacturers will take advan- 
tage of the industrial zones which will, of course, 
depend to a great degree on trade recovery. 


The map furnished with this Paper portrays Wythen- 
shawe when completed, except that the area left white is 
still open for residential development by the Corporation 
and private enterprise. 


(c) Present Position of Development. 

There are four separate areas at present built and 5,833 
houses have been completed by the Municipality. In addi- 
tion, 860 houses have been erected by private builders. The 
types of house provided vary from non-parloured houses 
with one bedroom to parloured houses with four bedrooms. 
A plan of a typical house is shown. 

The necessary shops situated in specially designed centres, 
complete with lock-up garages, bakehouses, and other 
amenities, have been provided. Five schools have been 
erected and two others are in process of construction. A 
modern cinema has been completed and other sites have 
been acquired for similar purposes. The different religious 
bodies have already started or are about to commence the 
building of places of worship on the estate. 

special feature is the new Parkway, the first of its 
kind in the country, running from a new bridge over the 
River Mersey in a southerly direction to the Cheshire 
boundary. The overall width is 300 ft. and the footpaths 
are set inside a grass verge, and in places wind through 
beds of shrubbery. 

The industrial zones are developing satisfactorily, and 
modern works employing some 2,000 people are now operat- 
ing. The burning of raw coal in these areas is prohibited, 
and rigid control is being exercised in the planning and 
design of the buildings. 
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The area reserved for the proposed public buildings which 
will be known as the civic centre is still undeveloped, but 
plans are under consideration. 

Social centres have been provided for the use of residents. 
A farm house and a large private house, both with a fair 
area of ground, have been leased to the Wythenshawe Resi- 
dents Association at a nominal rent. 


The Part Played by Gas. 


From the beginning the Gas Undertaking has played an 
active part in the development of this new satellite town. 


(a) Co-operation with Altrincham Gas Company. 


It was known that a portion of the area to be taken over 
would be outside the area of Manchester gas supply and that 
it was the intention to build a considerable number of 
houses on this section. 

The area concerned was within the Altrincham Gas Com- 
pany’s boundary, but the Company would not agree to 
Manchester supplying the houses with gas. 

Eventually the Company offered to supply the estate on 
eae similar to those which Manchester would have 
offered. 

In the meantime a suggestion to make the service “ all 
electric’? was put forward by the Manchester Housing 
Committee, but the Gas Committee refused to follow a 
“dog in the manger” policy, and by great effort per- 
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Fig. |.—Plan of a Typical House on the Wythenshawe Estate. 


suaded the Council to allow Altrincham gas to be installed. 
To have allowed the Housing Committee’s proposal to go 
forward would have undoubtedly affected the prestige of 
gas adversely. 

Nearly 900 houses have been erected on the site, all sup- 
plied with Altrincham gas. 


(b) Service Provided. 

With the exception of 50 experimental houses, gas is 
installed in all Wythenshawe houses. 

To meet the demand for gas a 24 in. trunk main which 
is diminished to 18 in. carries the bulk supply. Sixty-one 
miles of distributing main and service pipes have been laid, 
involving a capital outlay of £28,000. 

The service provided by Manchester is as follows: 


Service pipes . Laid free up to 18 ft. in private ground. 


Meters . Provided free. Fixed by the Housing Com- 
mittee. 
Cookers. Provided and fixed free. 


Provided by the Housing Committee. Cost 
of piping and fixing borne by the Gas 
Undertaking. 

Provided by the Housing Committee. Cost 
of piping and fixing borne by the Gas 
Committee. 


Gas fires 


Wash boilers . 


A cooker and wash boiler are fixed in the 6,700 houses, 
but in the case of gas fires approximately 1,000 are in use. 
Prior to 1931 gas fires were fixed in the majority of bed- 
rooms, but a report of a ‘‘ Cost of Houses ’’ Special Com- 
mittee of the City Council recommended a discontinuance 
of this practice along with numerous other alterations so 
that building costs could be materially reduced. 

To offset this position the Department has so arranged 
the main cooker pipe run that it is not a difficult matter to 
branch off for fire fixing, and the tenants are subsequently 
canvassed to this end. 
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In the area taken over by the City, the total gas con- 
sumption for the last twelve months was nearly 121 million 
cu.ft., including the quantity supplied by the Altrincham 
Gas Company. 





Fig. 2.—Panel Gas Fire in Bedroom. Two Bedrooms are fitted 
thus. Photograph by Permission of Tenant. 


(c) Gas for Industry. 

The Industrial premises supplied with gas include the 
following trades: 
Sweets and confectionery. 


Hosiery manufacture. 
Bakelite accessories. 


Biscuit baking. 

Food packing. 

Electrical components. 
Machine tool manufacture, 


The annual consumption of gas represented by the above 
exceeds six million cu.ft. 

Several other factories are under construction, introduc- 
ing entirely new industries. 
(d) Gas in Schools, &c. 

Four completed schools, two of which use gas for central 


heating, account for an annual gas consumption of over 13 
million cu.ft. 





Fig. 3.—The Drawing Room in the same House showin 
special Coke Grate. 


In addition, there are two in course of erection and con- 
siderable extensions have just been completed to another. 
A photograph of the central heating installation at one of 
the schools is shown in Fig. 4. In the children’s cloak- 
rooms the hooks are connected to a system of heated pipes 
which dry off damp clothing during lessons. 

The Cinema Café has a complete modern gas installation 
using 65,000 cu.ft. a year. 

(e) Smoke Abatement. 

Whilst the burning of raw coal in the industrial zone is 
prohibited, it was impracticable to put such a veto on it 
in respect of the houses, where a coal fired range in the 
living room is universal. 
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Fig. 4.—Children’s Cloakroom, Benchill School, showing Heated 
Pipes for Drying Damp Clothing. The Installation is Heated from 
the Gas-fired Central Heating Boiler. 


The Gas Undertaking has, however, commenced an anti- 
smoke campaign in Wythenshawe by co-operation with a 
private building Company. Of a scheme for 326 houses, 


Central Heating in Public 
and Other Buildings 


BY 


Alderman H. CARVER, J.P., 


Chairman of the Gas Committee, City of Leicester Gas Department 


It is claimed that Leicester as a City was less affected 
by the depression of recent years than many other cities 
or towns in the country, and consequently, as the standard 
of living must be relatively high in Leicester, central heat- 
ing, which is still looked upon by many people as a luxury, 
should have every chance of prospering. 

It was not entirely this aspect of the question, however, 
which guided our efforts to the development of the central 
heating load, but rather that we had large reserves of 
manufacturing plant which we desired to bring into opera- 
tion. The staple industries of Leicester are hosiery and 
boot and shoe manufacture, and as neither requires the use 
of gas to any large extent, the industrial possibilities are 
therefore limited. 


The First Approach. 


Our first approach to the subject was by the introduction 
of gas-fired central heating boilers in place of a coke boiler 
in our own Central Offices. An ‘ Ideal ”’ gas boiler was 
fitted and thermostatic control taken from a key room, 
the results being tabulated weekly. The comparative 
figures after the first six winter months’ heating for gas 
and coke were as follows: 


1931-32. 1932-33. 
Coke and Three Gas Fires. Central Heating by Gas. 
£ ow & £ ad 
15 tons of coke . « 2230 © 430,000 cu.ft. of gas at 
Gas fires... we ee power rates . 46 7 6 
Labour at 15s. per week. I9 I0 © —_—_—— 
—---- 1st 10,000 cu.ft per qr. 2s. 4°56d. 
£57 0 @ Next go,000 ,, oo 2 98. 


, 900,000 2s. 14d. 
Saving of over 18% 
Meagre as this information was, there appeared to be 
sufficient grounds to suppose that gas could be successfully 
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two of the entertaining rooms in each house are fitted with 
special domestic coke burning grates, each complete with 
permanent gas burner. Each fire consumes an average of 
¢ to 1 ewt. of domestic coke per week, and regular deliveries 
are made on a definite day. Panel gas fires are fitted in 
the bedrooms, and every house has, of course, a gas cooker 
installed. Photographs of the coke grates and bedroom 
gas fires are shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 


Conclusion. 


In the time at my disposal I have endeavoured briefly to 
give an indication of the growth of Manchester’s satellite 
town and the uses of gas therein. Actually it is only a 
small part of the post war housing programme, as over 
20,000 additional houses on over a dozen estates, all gas 
equipped, have been completed during the past 16 years, 
On these estates the following gas appliances are in use: 


CO. «5. hie 2 ee te SO 
| eee . 32,626 
Wash boilers ; ae . 21,517 


Every day the staff is working to further the interesis 
of gas in this huge new scheme of town planning.  De- 
monstrations, the Travelling Showroom, house canvassing, 
and ‘‘ after sales ’’ service are the main weapons used in 
the campaign. 

I hope my remarks will suffice to show what Manchester 
is doing for its citizens, and that the subject has proved 
interesting to the assembly. 





Alderman HARRY CARVER, J.P. 


Alderman Harry Carver, J.P., Chairman of the Leicester Gas Committee, has had 
a distinguished public career. He has been a Member of the Gas Committee 
since November, 1911, being appointed Vice-Chairman in November, 1914, and 
Chairman in May, 1928. He was Lord Mayor of Leicester for the year 1930-31. 





sold for central heating purposes and, more than anything, 
we had before us the example of what had been done in 
the United States of America. The question as to whether 
the same success would be achieved here remained to be 
answered. 

We approached our own Local Authority with what we 
thought would be a proposition they would welcome 
namely, that with regard to the heating of the Town Hall, 
we were prepared to convert, free of charge, their existing 
coke-fired sectional boilers as an experiment, on the guaran- 
tee that if the cost of gas heating, after allowing for its 
greater convenience over coke firing, were excessive the 
Gas Department would remove any apparatus used so that 
they could revert to their previous methods. It will be, 
perhaps, a little surprising to the members of the Gas 
Companies to realize that this offer was not welcomed by 
the authorities, but rather looked upon with suspicion, and 
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a great deal of persuasion was necessary to overcome the 
hiasi d opinion that gas could not hope to compete with 
coke. 

However, the first installation was made in the Town 
Hali, where four large ‘‘ Beeston ”’ boilers, having a 
total hourly output of 3,048,000 B. Th.l -, were converted 
to gas-fired boilers. It is impossible i in such a short Paper 
to vive all the difficulties which we encountered in an 
oat rtaking of this sort, but we would like to record our 
thanks to the Nottingham Gas Department for allowing 
us to see the oil-fired boilers which had been converted to 
gas in their own Civic Buildings. Not only was it neces- 
sary that we should overccme certain technical details, but 
a tremendous amount of negotiation was necessary to agree 
the comparative figures. I am sure, however, that the 
work entailed in this first installation was worth while, 
primarily from a technical standpoint and secondly because 
we were able to assess the price at which we could charge 
gas for central heating to make it competitive with other 
forms of heating. 

The crucial point of this, our first experiment, came 
when we had to agree the comparative tei for the first 
test year’s working, which were as follows: 


Coke Firing. Gas Firing. 


Fuel, including three- Gas consumed for all 
quarter allowance of purposes = 12,032,000 
two men for 8 months cu.ft., calculated at 
at £3 per week 623 0 Oo 1s. 6d. per 1,coo cu.ft. goz 8 o 
Allowance for additional —_—— —— 
heating since installa or 4% less. 
tl wahaede firing . 30 0 O 
Gas for general purposes s 
at ovdian ary rates. . 288 2 7 


£941 2 7 

In the first figures submitted part of the gas account was 

charged at 2s., and the actual amount paid was £959 8s. 6d., 
which was slightly above the coke figure of £941 2s. 7d. 





Fig. |.—Ideal Gas Boilers now fitted at the Central Offices, City of 
Leicester Gas Department. 
Total output, 225,000 B.Th U. per hour. 


With regard to the gas for general purposes, it will be 
as well to pone in at this juncture that the rate for central 
heating is ls. 6d. per 1,000 cu.ft., and as a further con- 
cession, central heating consumers are allowed to take up 
to 20% of this load at 1s. 6d. per 1,000 cu.ft. for other 
purposes. It is only right to tell you here that the in- 
stallation is still doing good service in the Town Hall, 
although the type of conversion equipment is very different 
to that first provided. The success of this experiment from 
the standpoint of the consumer is now assured, and you 
will be interested to know that we have been approached 
to quote for new gas-fired boilers. 

At the same time we converted a low-pressure steam 
boiler in the Corn Exchange, including a Market Hall and 
a room above capable of seating 900 people, and here again 
experienced considerable trouble, partly due to the fact 
that the building had recently been destroyed by fire and 
was being rebuilt, and partly because the converted boiler 
on its first trial was called upon to do the exceptionally 
heavy work of drying out the new building. In connection 
te this installation we also converted a domestic coke 
boiler w hich was used for supplying hot water to the stall- 
holders in the open Market Place, and for whom large 
quantities of hot water were required. 

In both these cases it must be remembered that the 
boilers were designed for solid fuel firing, and the efficiency 
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of the conversion sets was not equal to that of boilers 
specially designed for gas firing. However, the tests 


proved that with gas at Is 6d. per 1,000 cu.ft. the cost 
was little more than with solid fuel when the cost of labour 
for stoking was taken into account. 





Fig. 2—Two Coke Boilers converted to Gas Firing at the Town Hall. 
Total output of four boilers, 3,048,560 B.Th.U. per hour. 


Building Up the Load. 


We soon found that the results of cur experiments in these 
first installations were becoming known, and from these 
small beginnings we have built up within the City a con- 
siderable load for central heating during the past three 
years. 

I cannot go into the details of every installation, but 
our practice is that for all new installations boilers de- 
signed for gas firing are fixed. We find, however, that in 
many buildings where central heating is already installed 
the owner is not prepared to scrap the existing solid fuel 
boiler.. In these cases we use our own conversion set. We 
have now brought the efficiency of these conversion sets 
up to within 10% of the figures obtained for new gas-fired 
boilers, and with the higher temperature of the flue gases 
we find that this loss in efficiency is compensated by the 
elimination of the troubles over condensation, as with high 
efficiency boilers there is a tendency for damage to be done 





Fig. 3.—Ideal Central Heating Boilers fixed in Hosiery Factory. 
Total output, 371,250 B.Th.U. per hour, 


to chimneys and brickwork by the action of the condensate 
upon these materials if they are not suitably treated. 

The buildings already heated by gas in Leicester include 
the Town Hall, the Corn Exchange, and other public build- 
ings, offices, factories, printing works, fruit stores, shops, 
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bakeries, garages, public houses, billiard saloons, and 
private houses, including greenhouses. During the year 
ended March 31, 1936, the load for central heating purposes 
rose by just over 100 million cu.ft. 

We have had charge of all installations ourselves with 
the exception of a few boilers which have been installed 
by outside contractors, but in every case we make ourselves 
responsible for the servicing of the boilers. The experience 
gained has cost both time and money, but from a technical 
standpoint it has been invaluable, and we feel now quite 
capable of dealing with the most complicated installation. 
I do not wish to infer that at the present time all central 
heating installations are simple jobs, because one finds that 
an enquiry is often made for gas heating not entirely on 
the merits of the gas itself, but due to the failure of the 
existing installation. In these circumstances it is necessary 
at times to admit that gas firing will not overcome these 
particular difficulties. 

We have also found from experience that it is necessary 
to continue service after sales and to safeguard the con- 
sumer with regard to gas consumption. With the finest 
equipment that can be installed there may be cause for 
complaint when the quarterly gas account is presented. 
To obviate this trouble we have trained a special industrial 
staff who call and inspect the installation weekly. The 
boiler is inspected to see that it has been kept clean and 





Fig. 4—Coke Boiler converted to Gas Firing for the Central 
Heating of Billiard Saloon. 
Total output, 209,900 B.Th.U. per hour. 


that all controls and equipment are in order. They also 
take readings of the meters so that should there be any 
excessive consumption of gas it can be investigated im- 
mediately. In this way we have practically eliminated 
complaints of excessive consumption. In fact, with a 
hundred central heating installations in operation during 
the severe weather last winter complaints of this nature 
were negligible. 


Need for Experiment. 


I would like to make it clear that to obtain the central 
heating load it is absolutely necessary to spend time and 
money upon experiments. Salesmen with technical know- 
ledge are required, and they must have a thorough under- 
standing of the problems involved and specialized know- 
ledge of central heating. The conversion of a solid fuel 
boiler to gas firing is not merely a matter of putting a few 
burners into the fire box. 

The staff dealing with these matters has been drawn from 
within the Department. We make up all our own burners, 
controls, and equipment for the boiler conversion sets, and 
any re-arrangement of flues or gasways is carried out by 
our own bricklayers. Each installation usually requires 
some special treatment, although in general the principles 
applied are the same. 

Perhaps our greatest difficulty, or I might say our 
greatest disappointment, has been the attitude of archi- 
tects and heating vngineers towards gas firing for central 
heating. Here one has to break down the ingrained con- 
viction that the running costs depend entirely upon calorific 
value and prices of fuels per B.Th.U. No allowance is 
conceded for savings which we can effect by absolute auto- 
matie control, nor for the savings resultant upon the 
quicker heating of the boiler, and the constant tempera- 
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tures maintained within the building. Again, many mis. 
leading efficiencies are quoted for solid fuel boilers, the 
figures being based upon only short period tests, which are 
of little value for assessing comparative figures, which 
should always be calculated over a complete heating sesop, 





Fig. 5.—Gas Conversion Set fitted to Boiler on right for Central 
Heating and Hot Water Service of Country Residence, 
Disused Oil Conversion shown on left Gas-fired Boiler 
now does the Work previously done by two Oil-fired 
Boilers. 


Total output, 269,400 B.Th.U. per hour. 


It is possible with experience to arrive at an easy method 
of comparison between gas and solid fuel firing, and in the 
majority of cases which have come to our notice we find 
that the number of B.Th.U. required with solid fuel to do 
a central heating service is from two to three times those 
required where gas is used. 

I will give just one other example which may be helpful 
to you. We made a determined effort to get the Education 
Committee to introduce gas into the Leicester schools for 
central heating; but the surveyor in charge of this work, 
although: interested, would not allow us to install a plant. 
Quite rightly he wished to find out for himself, and with- 








Fig. 6.—Gas-fired Central Heating Boiler fitted in Kitchen. 


Boiler output, 24,750 B.Th.U. per hour. 


out any control from the Gas Department a gas-fired heat- 
ing installation has been in operation in one of our schools, 
and over the last heating season, which you will remember 
was very severe, comparative figures were obtained. The 
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surveyor is very favourably impressed by this instance, 
and there is no doubt that with the labour saved the total 
cosis show a saving with gas, and we are hoping to extend 
our business in this direction in the future. 


Central Heating for the Private House. 


‘here is one aspect of the question which would appear, 
in our view, to have unlimited scope—namely, central 
heating in private houses. There is no doubt that with the 
Gas Industry taking a lead in automatic control, and this 
being followed up by the introduction of thermostatic con- 
trol on automatic stoking machinery for solid fuel, the 
competition for the central heating of big buildings has 
become more and more strenuous. With regard to private 
houses, one feels that in spite of the British preference for 
a coal fire, there is a sneaking regard for central heating. 
Many of the people who have installed small coke boilers 
for central heating, although delighted with the service of 
the radiators, find the trouble of stoking the boiler fire 
irksome. Our impression has been that the people who can 
afford central heating in the first instance do not mind 
paying a little more for their fuel costs with gas if the 
whole operation can be made automatic, but experience 
again proves that many of the coke boilers at present 
installed are working at such low efficiency owing to the 
method in which they are fired, that gas can compete in 
such cases. In this connection it is not only the better 
type houses in which central heating has been installed, 


Housing Within 


Municipal Boundaries 


Gas in Municipal Houses 


BY 


Councillor A. S. GILES, M.C., 


Chairman of the Gas Committee, City of Birmingham Gas Department 


The subject on which I have been asked to speak to you—- 
namely, ‘‘ Housing within Municipal Boundaries,’’ is 
obviously much too large to deal with in the short time 
allotted to me. I therefore propose to give you as briefly 
as possible the practice of the Birmingham Gas Under- 
taking regarding the laying of services and the carcassing 
of premises; my remarks will deal especially with Muni- 
cipal Housing Estates, but apply also to houses of a similar 
type erected by private enterprise. : 

I fully appreciate that this subject is not new, and that it 
is one to which all Gas Undertakings throughout the 
country have given a considerable amount of thought, as 
there is scarcely any district—however smal]—that is not 
in some measure providing houses for the working classes. 

It is a matter which has been brought home to me very 
strongly, both in my position as Chairman of the Gas 
Undertaking and a Councillor of one of the new wards in 
the city, probably nine-tenths of the inhabitants of which 
live on Corporation Housing Estates or in similar houses 
erected by private enterprise, and I have realized many 
times when meeting my constituents the value that is 
placed by them on the ample supply of gas which is pro- 
vided and also the high quality of the workmanship and 
apparatus installed. ’ 

The Birmingham Corporation Housing Estates almost 
completely encircle the city, except for a gap in the north- 
west where the neighbouring boroughs of Smethwick and 
West Bromwich make a salient in the City Boundary. 

These Estates are contained in a zone which extends 
from three to seven miles from the City Centre, the total 
number of dwellings handed over for occupation since 
building began in 1919 being 42,662 on March 31 last. 
(This number represents accommodation for a number of 
inhabitants greater than the entire population of Wolver- 
hampton.) 
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for we have a few cases of houses from £700 to £800 value 
where gas has been installed. 

I have dealt up to the present with central heating by 
itself, but it is surprising how much business for other 
purposes follows the installation of central heating. I 
know of no other use to which gas is put which has, shall 
I say, raised the status of gas from being thought old- 
fashioned to a position of being alive and up-to-date, as 
central heating has done. This is borne out by the fact 
that during the past two years the industrial and com- 
mercial load of the Department has increased by over 
50%. Much of the water heating which we are securing 
to-day comes from the same source; with this additional 
entry into private houses the domestic hot water load is 
easier to obtain, also such services as supplies for green- 
houses, garages, and the like follow the introduction of 
central heating. 

We have continued our activities during the summer 
months and among the most interesting new orders ob- 
tained are one for a furnace for the local crematorium 
following an enquiry for central heating, and one for the 
heating of new Civic Buildings in course of erection, which 
are to provide accommodation for three large Departments 
of the Corporation. 

In conclusion, I believe that the welfare of the Gas 
Industry lies in the direction of cheap gas to enable it to 
capture the tremendous loads which I hope I have been 
able to envisage for you with my few remarks on 
Leicester’s experience in the realm of central heating. 





Councillor ALAN STEWART GILES, MC. 


Councillor Alan Stewart Giles, M.C., has been a Member of the Birmingham City 
Council for the past six years, and is Chairman of the Gas Committee. Much 
of his time is devoted to civic affairs, and, in addition to the Gas Committee, he 
serves on the Public Health, Public Assistance, Maternity and Child Welfare, 
and General Purposes Committees, representing the last mentioned on the 
General Purposes Committee of the Association of Municipal Corporations. 
The serious shortage of working-class houses in Birmingham following the war 
resulted in the City Council undertaking many large housing schemes, and 
approximately 43,000 Municipal houses have been erected, all of which have been 
equipped for gas cooking and heating, and many for gas lighting. 
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Soon after the end of the European War it was foreseen 
that a great deal of house building would have to take 
place in the ensuing years, and the Birmingham Gas De- 
partment appointed a New Buildings Inspector to advise 
builders and architects on matters relating to the supply 
of gas to new property. A specification for the carcassing 
of new houses with gas supply pipes was prepared, and 
where this specification was carried out the Department 
agreed to lay the service connection from the road up to a 
length of 30 ft. over private ground free of charge. 
Hitherto a charge had been made for the whole of the 
service pipe on private ground—i.e., from the back of the 
footpath to the meter. The minimum size of service laid 
to any new house is 1 in. diameter, the present scheduled 
rate for which is 1s. 103d. per ft. nett. The carcassing 
specification was at once adopted by the City Housing 
Department and incorporated in its own building speci- 
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fication; it was also adopted hy various neighbouring local 
authorities who have since built houses in our area of gas 
supply. 

I am satisfied that the close collaboration which exists 
between the City Housing Department and our New Build- 
ings Section is a valuable part of our work, and is highly 
appreciated by everyone concerned, 

One of the important features of this collaboration is 
that we have knowledge of all new building schemes im- 
mediately the plans are submitted; one of our experts is 





Non-parlour Type Houses at Kingstanding. 


thus able to be on the spot so soon as the foundations are 
planned to advise on any technical points in connection 
with mains and services which may arise later. 

He watches the “ carcassing ’ of the premises and the 
number and positions of ‘ points’’ for the various ap- 
pliances, also, during building, he is frequently able to 
suggest ‘improvements in ** position,’’ size, and treatment 
of flues and chimneys. From the information obtained he 
can correctly estimate the free ‘‘ service ’’ allowable, and 
later is able to assist the tenant with regard to the size of 
meter required, 

The original specification for Corporation houses in- 
cluded for ? in. iron gas supply pipes to be run from the 
meter position with } in. branches to the side of fireplaces 
in two bedrooms and parlour, a } in. branch to wash 
boiler and all lighting points; also, that no horizontal 
pipes under floors were to be less than } in. diameter bore. 
In 1924, however, when nearly 5,000 houses had been 
erected, the Housing Committee adopted the policy of in- 
stalling electricity for lighting wherever possible in future 
Municipal houses. The carcassing specification was modi- 
fied, therefore, to exclude lighting points with the excep- 
tion of one emergency point in the kitchen, and the allow- 
ance of service laid free was reduced to 20 ft. 

The Gas Department then suggested that gas grates 
should be fitted instead of coal grates in the bedrooms and 
offered an additional allowance of 5 ft. of free service for 
each gas fire provided and fixed by the builder. The sug- 
gestion was adopted and either one or two mantel register 
gas grates were fixed in each house according to type. 
These gas fires are maintained by the Gas Department cat 
a charge of 6d. per fire per annum, replacements being 
charged for extra. All gas fires are fitted to 9 in. x 9 in. 
flues and with concrete hearths, and could be replaced by 
solid fuel fires. 

From the beginning gas heated wash boilers have been 
installed in all dwellings. At one period coal fired boilers 
were tried on one or two Estates, but these have since 
been replaced by gas heated boilers. 

In a large number of non-parlour houses the bathroom 
is arranged on the ground floor, hot water being fed to 
the bath from the gas boiler on the displacement system. 
This method has now been discontinued, and since 1932 
all types of dwellings have been provided with a fireplace 
for solid fuel with back boiler and a hot water circulation 
system. In the non-parlour houses the storage tanks are 
accommodated in the second bedroom, and the fireplace in 
this room is cut out. In lieu of the gas fire point thus 
eliminated, a point is laid to the living room grate for a 
poker burner. 

The gas fires and wash boilers fitted in Corporation 
houses must be of a type approved by the Gas Department. 
All wash boilers are fitted with asbestos-cement flue pipes 
rising to near ceiling level, and then taken outside to a 

cast iron or asbestos-cement terminal. An exception is 
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made in the case of ‘‘ maisonettes ’’ (block of four dw -tl- 
ings, two ground floor and two above) where Nautilus c¢ >n- 
crete flues terminating above the roof are provided for 
the ventilation of the wash boilers. 

Blocks of a new type of maisonette are now under con- 
struction, each block consisting of two four-bedroom dv “|]- 
ings and two one-bedroom dwellings. These will be filied 
with three gas fires and one gas fire respectively in the 
bedrooms, to special gas fire flues. 

The wash boilers are maintained by the Estates Depart- 
ment’s own men, except in cases where the boilers are 
fitted in the bathrooms of some of the non-parlour houses 
when the work is done by the Gas Department at an annual 
charge of 1s. 6d. per boiler—replacements extra. 

The service connections laid to Municipal houses are of 
1 in. diameter, but where the meter positions in adjoini ing 
houses are comparatively near to each other it is the prac- 
tice to lay one service of 1} in, diameter (called a joint 
service) with 1 in. branches into each house. In this case 
any concession made is on the basis “‘ per service,’’ not 
‘ per house.”’ 

It was usual originally to fix the gas meter in a cupboard 
in the corner of the front room. This position enabled the 
service connection to be kept as short as possible. Later, 
at the request of the Housing Department, a position in 
the pantry—under the stairs—was adopted. In _ houses 
now in course of erection the original position has been 
reverted to and a divided cupboard is provided to accom- 
modate both the gas and electric meters. 

The need for opportunities for social intercourse has 
been met by the provision of Community Halls on many of 
the estates, and we have been successful in obtaining in- 
structions for gas to be installed for Cooking, Water Heat- 
ing, and Emergency Lighting. 

Many new Elementary Schools have been provided. In 
these gas is used in Domestic Science Rooms, Laboratories, 
Handicraft classes, and for supplying hot water for 
cleaners, also for emergency lighting in assembly halls 
and corridors. These schools are used nightly throughout 
the winter season for educational night classes and social 
and public functions. 

Some idea of the work entailed may be gathered from 
the consideration of a typical estate developed on farm 
lands. The number of houses erected was 2,661. The 
length of cast iron gas mains laid of sizes from 21 in. down 
to 3 in. was 193 miles, weighing approximately 1,696 tons, 
and the length of wrought iron service pipe about 21 miles. 

The tenant of a Corporation house has the choice of an 
ordinary meter with a quarterly account, or a prepayment 
meter. The majority of the tenants elect to have a pre- 
payment meter with which a cooking stove is supplied and 
fixed free by the Gas Department. 

Within the last twelve months an improvement has been 
made in the type of cooking stove which can be obtained 
with prepayment meters, and we are now supplying a 
cooker with ample oven space in porcelain mottle enamel 
finish inside and out, fixed and maintained, at a small 
extra charge which is collected by a slight reduction in 
the number of feet of gas obtainable per penny. This is 
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Parlour Type Houses at Weoley Castle. 





proving very popular, and we have been—and estimate 
that we shall be for some considerable time—fixing these 
stoves at the rate of between 600 and 700 per week. 

The fact that both the City Housing Department and 
the builders are relieved of all worry with reference to this 
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very important ‘‘ Public Service ”’ is greatly appreciated, 


for in many instances the early recommendations of our 
inspectors save both time and money which otherwise 
would be wasted in alterations that might be found neces- 
sary after the floors and plastering have been completed. 


Discussion. 


Councillor W. E. Dyson: Alderman Carver’s Paper has raised 
one question in my mind and I should like to know whether 
the Education Department in Leicester have installed central 
heating by gas in any of their schools, and if so how the ex- 
periment has worked out from the economic standpoint, 
because that is usually what it comes to at the finish. If they 
have done so I should also like to know if it is the intention of 
the Education Department in Leicester to continue replacing 
solid fuel by gas where necessary. 

Alderman Carver: In reply to that question the Education 
Committee in Leicester have already started using gas for 
central heating. In one or two of the older schools they are 
very cramped for space and we have recommended it to them, 
and I am glad to say they have put in gas for central heating. 
These installations, however, were only put in during the spring 
of this year so that we have not had a full twelve months’ 
working, which is of importance in comparing costs. There are 
other public institutions in Leicester besides the schools which 
have already made arrangements for putting gas in new build- 
ings and we have every confidence that gas in public buildings, 
schools, and other places will very soon become the general 
thing. 

Mr. A. B. Porrerton: We find from experience that by 
putting in certain air bricks in the boiler chamber or wherever 
the boiler is fixed and if possible having a high chimney, over- 
comes the troubles from_condensate. I should like to know if 
the Gas Department at Leicester had experience of that. We 
put air bricks in to let in air from the boiler chamber or any 
of the rooms and this reduces the trouble. 

Alderman Carver: I am afraid I cannot answer that ques- 
tion, perhaps our Engineer can. 

Mr. J. Mircuett (Gas Engineer, Leicester): We have not had 
that trouble in Leicester, but the way to overcome it is to try 
to introduce tiles for a certain distance up the chimney. 

Mr. R. J. Restati (Stalybridge): I should like to ask one or 
two questions on the three Papers. The first is that in the case 
of the Manchester new estate the consumption per consumer of 
18,000 cu.ft. is rather low, I think, for new housing property. 
In the case of Alderman Carver’s Paper, labour is entirely 
eliminated from the gas installations and I should like to know 
if the overhead charge on the technical supervision is really of 
any moment to the cost of gas, which is put at 18d. per cu.ft. 
In regard to the Paper from Birmingham, it is very kind of the 
Author to offer us his specification for carcassing. The emer- 
gency point fitted in the kitchen is a good idea, and I think 
that probably one or two of us could follow it with some ad- 
vantage. I should like to know what is meant by maintenance, 
because at Stalybridge we have rather a misconception with 
regard to maintenance. With us it is free service to the con- 
sumer without any obligation at all, although, of course, any 
little extras will be charged for .We had the same idea of 
putting the meter in the pantry but I think it is definitely bad, 
and I am glad to see it has been discontinued. We have had 
rather a struggle with builders to put the meter in the front of 
the house, but at last we have been able to persuade them. 
Then you can take the service right through the house and so 
save money. 

Councillor Jackson: I can only say that we are doing our 
very best to encourage an increase in consumption on the new 
housing estate. The Housing Committee have in most houses 
fixed back-to-back ranges in which, of course, the people use 
solid fuel, but we are installing cookers and wash boilers and 
as many gas fires as possible in other houses, and we hope the 
consumption will soon be very largely increased. 


Securing Business. 


Alderman Carver: In reply to the question referring to my 
Paper I tried to make it quite wed that you have to spend 
money to get this business and have to run risk to a certain 
extent. We have found that it pays us to do so. It is not an 
expensive matter to our business as we have got plant which is 
not in use and we want to put it into use and consequently 
have found that although a weekly supe rvision of these houses 
is a little expensive it is not heavy. 

Councillor Gmes: When I speak of maintenance in Birming- 
ham it means the effort to secure satisfied customers. We 
have a system whereby, for a very small charge indeed, con- 
sumers can come on to a maintenance service scheme. In- 
spectors or fitters visit the installations and see that they are 
working perfectly, but we charge for small extras. If any 
nozzles or mantles, in the case of lighting, are required, of 
course the customer pays, but the great desire is to see that 
the customers are satisfied and cannot turn round and say that 
we have never helped them to get over their difficulties. 

Mr. H. E. Bioor (York): In a satellite town I presume all 
the tenants are tenants of the Corporation, and I should like to 
know whether the fixed charge is payable in the rent, and 
thereafter a small charge made for gas. That is done by the 
‘lectrical people. It is done in my own city. People are 
harged on a fixed rateable value system which is payable in 
the rent, and then they pay separately the commodity charge. 
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My Company have introduced experimentally a two-part tariff 
with a fixed charge and 33d. per therm afterwards and it is 
interesting to know that the consumption of gas per consumer 
so far has been increased to 90,000 cu.ft. per house per annum 
where this tariff is in use. The tariff is based on 123% of the 
a value, as is the Electricity Department’s two-part 
tariff. 

Councillor Jackson: I can only say that Manchester some 
time ago introduced a two-part tariff system which so far is 
proving very satisfactory. Of course it is available not only 
to the residents of the new housing estate at Wythenshawe 
but to all consumers. 

Mr. Bioor: Is the fixed charge paid quarterly or in the rent ? 

Councillor Jackson: It may be done either way, either 
quarterly or 6d. per week through the automatic meter. 

Mr. H. Davies (Chesterfield): We have had experience on 
heating two schools almost identical in size, with accommoda- 
tion for 650 scholars each. The first school was heated by oil 
fired boilers and the second school by gas. After a considerable 
test of both it was decided eventually to take the oil out and 
heat both schools by gas. Since then the Education Committee 
have gas heated eight additional schools and have altogether 
now about 28 installations in the town. The price at which 
the Education Committee considered gas to be competitive with 
oil was ls. per 1,000 cu.ft. This has since been proved to be 
much below its real value for existing installations for ordinary 
consumers, and it is now being supplied at 4d. per therm less 
59%. We anticipate that the consumption with these installa- 
er that I have mentioned will next year be about 25 million 
cu.ft. 


Gas and Electricity Propaganda. 


Alderman Sir Wituiam Davey: The first Paper has special 
reference to entirely new work in satellite towns and the second 
Paper refers more especially to central heating, and reference 
is also made to the use of electricity in new houses. The posi- 
tion in Manchester was not so easy as it might appear from 
the Paper by Councillor Jackson with regard to the use of gas. 
We had a strenuous fight, and I am saying this because of the 
necessity there is for Committees to be courageous and not in 
any way be timid with regard to spending money if they can 
possibly do it for any experiment and in showing the people of 
the town that you can provide gas for heating much cheaper 
than electricity can do it. We coos in Manchester a member 
of the Central Electricity Board and therefore the propaganda 
in Manchester with regard to electricity has been extraordi- 
narily strong and severe. The Gas Committee had at all times 
to be courageous in their attitude in the fight they put forward 
to oppose the propaganda of the Electricity Committee. You 
will know better than I do that the propaganda for electricity 
throughout the country is extraordinarily strong, and they are 
prepared almost to give electricity away to secure new busi 
ness. We find that to be a difficulty and when we started this 
satellite town—I happened to be a member of the Committee 
during its inception, and for many years after it had been got 
into working order—I realized that the gas undertakings are a 
long way behind electricity so far as propaganda and advertise- 
ment is concerned. I want, however, this morning to say one 
or two words to encourage members of Committees. A question 
has been asked about schools. In Manchester we were con- 
cerned about that and got permission for three schools to be 
heated respectively by coal or coke, gas, and electricity. We 
could never hope, as regards cheapness, to compete with coal 
or coke, but so far as health and utility and convenience were 
concerned then gas and electricity came into the matter, and 
we proved beyond doubt that gas is by far the best method for 
central heating for schools. That being so, it follows that it 
is the best method for large buildings generally. 

Our first difficulty in regard to the new satellite towns was 
with mains. The Electricity Commiitee argued very strongly 
that-it would be useless for the Gas Committee to spend money 
in putting in mains when the electricity supply could give 
everything required, but we fought to the very last and we 
determined, inasmuch as our Gas Acts compelled us to lay 
mains if the inhabitants demanded a supply, to give a supply 
if the people asked for it. We were successful in laying mains. 
It cost a lot of money, as you see, but we knew we should be 
able to sell gas, because we had had a great deal of experience 
of new estates where the people had only been allowed to have 
a wash boiler using gas and all the other things were electric. 
Now we have broken down a great deal of the opposition 
we had, and I think we shall find in the very near future that, 
with proper salesmanship and a courageous attitude in the Gas 
Industry, in all matters, apart from lighting, gas is the best 
both from an economical point of view and from the point of 
view of the housewife, as well as from the point of view of 
industries. We have found in many cases that people who were 
compelled to have electric stoves, but had gas pipes in their 
houses, put in a gas ring just to be able to boil a kettle of water 
quickly instead of having to wait 20 minutes for it when using 
electricity. I happened to be living in an all-electric house. at 
one time and I had to get the gas people to put me in a gas 
ring so that when I came home late at night I could have a 
cup of tea. 

My remarks are very general and not technical in any way, 
but it all shows that we are far behind electricity in propaganda 
and advertising. I am satisfied that the time will come, and 
not very far distant, when we shall get co-ordination such as 
we talked about yesterday. We shall get that because elec- 
tricity undertakings will find in a short time that gas is holding 
its own in respect of propaganda and the result of the money 
so spent will be that gas will find its way into every house 
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erected. I am satisfied that if our Committees would only take 
a courageous attitude and be determined, there would be no 
o: for the Gas Industry in the future. 

J. Westey WHIMSTER (Bath): Our experience is similar 
to what they have had in Leicester. Although we started only 
three years ago we have over 100 installations of gas fired 
boilers for central heating giving the utmost satisfaction. We 
are also experiencing the same difficulty with architects and 
heating engineers in getting them to appreciate the economy 
of gas for central heating. In one instance, the consulting 
engineer stated that it would cost £900 per annum whereas we 
ourselves estimated that the cost would be £250. In fact, we 
put the boilers in on a guarantee that they would not cost 
more than £320. The boilers in question have been running for 
two years and the annual cost is just over £200. The price of 
gas in Bath is on a sliding scale—based on the quantity con- 
sumed—from 54d. to 3$d. per therm. For large installations 
the price works out at about 33d. per therm and for domestic 
installations at about 4jd. per therm. The installations are in 
schools, churches, cinemas, business premises, factories, and 
domestic premises. 

Another point I should like to make is that doubt is some- 
times expressed as to the desirability of the central heating 
load. I suggest that the central heating load is far more de- 
sirable than the gas fire load. Although they are both winter 
loads, the central heating load is more evenly spread over the 
day than the gas fire load. Central heating, however, applies 
to business premises and public buildings, which as a rule are 
not in operation on Sundays and therefore do not add to the 
Sunday peak load. I therefore consider that from all points 
of view central heating is a very desirable load. 

Mr. A. W. Smirnu (Birmingham): With reference to 
Councillor Jackson’s Paper, I was very pleased with the com- 
ments made as to the Manchester Gas Committee refusing to 
adopt a ‘“ dog-in-the-manger ”’ policy and allowing another 
undertaking to supply gas on their housing estates. Of course, 
they could not do anything else, as the estate was not in their 
area, but it is rather different from the attitude adopted by a 
municipality near us—and it is by no means the fault of the 
engineer. However, because their houses were in our area they 
decided to make them all-electric. However, we laid a main 
and now the whole of these houses have gas installed. I am 
glad Manchester did not adopt that policy. 

As to central heating I think a point which might be dis- 
cussed is how far we are justified in giving what appear to be 
special terms for central heating. I cannot see how that can 
be done in an area which is a manufacturing centre where the 
power load is a more valuable load than central heating. I 
cannot see how you can logically justify cutting down the price 
to a figure which will secure you the central heating load to 
one which honestly I do not think can pay and is not fair to 
manufacturers whose load is much more valuable. It is a difli- 
cult question. When I was in America two years ago I found 
that in nearly every case where there was a very low rate there 
were special circumstances surrounding the undertaking which 
justified it. In Chicago they were charging a very low price 
for central heating, much aren than for industrial purposes, 
but that was based on the fact that it was only at this rate 
they could get the load and in view of the circumstances sur- 
rounding their natural gas supply. 

With regard to condensate, I was glad to hear Mr. Potterton’s 
contribution. That again is a serious matter with us and it 
was also the case in America. I was interested to find in 
Toronto that Mr, A. Hewitt—whose passing away we all so 
much regret—in conjunction with the Toronto University Re- 
search Department, had carried out experiments in connection 
with the condensate trouble, and I believe Mr. Macnally framed 
a specification for coating the interior of the flues. I should 
like to know if that has been found successful anywhere else. 

Councillor Jackson: In reply to Mr. Smith I should like to 
say that it was difficult for a time in Manchester to overcome 
the difficulty of an outside body supplying in the new housing 
estate. Before Wythenshawe was taken over by Manchester it 
was in the County of Cheshire and of course Manchester is in 
Lancashire, but when we took over Wythenshawe it was still 
in the Altrincham area. We fought this question in the Coun- 
cil because a number of our members who were on the Elec- 
tricity Committee were very anxious to establish all-electric 
houses and therefore it was not altogether unselfish when we 
tried, and succeeded, in establishing the principle that in all 
houses built by the Corporation gas must be installed. That 
was why we allowed the Altrincham Gas Company to supply 
the Wythenshawe estate. 


Something for Nothing. 
Alderman J. H. Kearns (Salford): 


tioned in his Paper that gas cookers are provided and fixed 
free in Manchester and apparently they are very generous 


Councillor Jackson men- 


people there. I am not sure, however, that that is a very wise 
policy. Our experience is that if you offer something for 
nothing the people concerned treat it at that value, and there- 
fore I suggest that Manchester should think in terms of making 
a charge for fixing, so that people will realize that they are 
paying for something and will treat it accordingly. 

Councillor Jackson: We do advertise free cookers and in our 
showrooms they are shown to the public; but I might say that 
a very large percentage of the people who come to the show- 
rooms to see cookers and see those which they can have free 
and those for which they have to pay a small charge for hire- 
purchase terms, very often take the latter. 

Councillor WittovGusy: We in Stretford built a new Town 
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Hall and had a controversy as to the method of heating. () 
Gas Engineer, with his persuasive eloquence, persuaded u: 
the necessity of a gas fired boiler, and it has proved success: 
the cost being well under his estimate for over two ye: 
Adjoining our Town Tall we want to establish a civic cen! 
and we are putting a school there which unfortunately comes 
within the purview of the County Architect, who, either thro 
prejudice or jealousy, will have nothing to do with gas fix 
boilers. We want to have uniformity, however, and I sho 
like to know whether there are any county education architects 
who are in favour of gas fired boilers in order that I may go 
back to my local education authorities and give them that 
information. 

Councillor Jackson: I can only suggest to our friend that if 
he will, get into touch with the Director of Education in Man- 
chester he will get all the information he requires and then he 
will be able to pass it on to the Lancashire County Council. 

Sir Freperick J. West (Manchester): I think everybody will 
commend the Authors of the Papers this morning for dealing 
with three very important subjects in a very condensed form, 
The underlying feature of two of the Papers is the importance 
of educating public authorities, surveyors, and architects in 
arranging their buildings and new houses so that gas can be 
introduced. In Councillor Jackson’s Paper and also in Alder- 
man Carver’s Paper there are indications of the veiled opposi- 
tion of Housing Committees, architects, and surveyors to the 
introduction of gas. The other point I wish to make is Lo 
compliment Leicester on their attempt to capture the heating 
of buildings. Alderman Carver has referred to one feature but 
in a very minor way—1.e., the removal of the difficulty of taking 
solid fuel into our public buildings. Anybody who has watche d 
the conveyance of solid fuel into public buildings and noticed 
the handling of coal or coke in public streets, and the litter it 
makes in our public corridors, will, I think, appreciate the ad- 
vantage of converting to the use of gas. 

Alderman CARVER: One of our great helps in Leicester has 
been that we have some very strong advocates of smoke abate- 
ment on the Council. They are not concerned very much 
whether electricity or gas is used, but they are dead against 
solid fuel, and if we can show them the advantage of using gas 
as regards the absence of pollution of the atmosphere we 
get their help and sympathy, and that has helped us very much 
in our propaganda in getting extra sales of gas for central 
heating. Of course, we had to obtain the consent of the Council 
to come down in price. As usual our prices are fixed by the 
Council because the gas undertaking belongs to the City and 
we had to show that if we could come down in price to Is. 6d., 
which is lower than we sold it for other purposes. we should be 
able to get a lot more business and be able to use our machinery 
to good effect. That argument went down very well with the 
business men on the Council. Mr. Smith has referred to the 
difficulty of fixing the price for central heating lower than the 
price for gas used for industrial purposes. We had a long 
discussion about that, and everybody realized it would mean 
new business for us, ‘and to get that new business we had, to 
come down-in price. We are at present putting up new offices 
which include electrical showrooms, at a cost of about £150,000, 
and we are putting in gas fired plant for this new building. 


Help from the Industrial Centres. 


Mr. W. D. Rowe (Manager, B.C.G.A.): Central heating is 
being dealt with in the Industrial Centres, and any under- 
takings which are members of the Industrial Centres will be 
able to get full details of all the investigations which the Centres 
have carried out, and they will also be able to get a full report 
on central heating which the Technical Sub-Committee com- 
piled not very long ago. 

Mr. A. W. Smit: I wanted to congratulate Mr. Whimster 
and the Bath Company for the central heating load they have 
obtained apparently without special terms. I went into your 
showroom yesterday and I was assured that, apart from the 
ordinary schedule prices, no special rates are quoted for central 
heating. 

Councillor E. Hewirr (Stoke-on-Trent): It is one of the 
privileges of being a newcomer at these meetings to be called 
upon to propose a vote of thanks to the Authors of these three 
excellent Papers. I want to endorse all that has been said 
about lack of interest and lack of sympathy for gas by sur- 
veyors and county architects. We are having at the moment 
in Stoke-on-Trent a very great fight for a new mental home, 
and I am assured by my engineer that there is every possibility 
that we shall be successful in obtaining a load of anything 
from 50,000,000 to 80,000,000 cu.ft. per annum for heating this 
new mental home. It can be done and I would urge all en- 
gineers to take a great deal of pains and a great deal of trouble 
to tackle this job when they know new large construction work 
is going on. 

Alderman F. J. Cowre (Bradford): I have been wondering 
as to whether we should not invite architects and surveyors 
here sometimes as visitors to our Conference and I have also 
been wondering whether we could not arrange for Chairmen of 
Gas Committees to be also Chairmen of Housing Committees. 
I have been particularly impressed on our housing estates with 
the fact that our architects and surveyors fight shy of taking 
on something new, and I hope that as a result of this meeting 
something can be done in our various towns and cities to get 
our architects and surveyors to become a little more gas-minded 
than they are. The Papers this morning have been very 
educational and personally I have learned a great deal from 
this Conference. I have very great pleasure in seconding th: 
vote of thanks. 

Councillor Gres briefly responded for the Authors. 
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The uses of gaseous fuel in the metal industries in Shef- 
field are primarily divided into two distinct groups-——the 
first group being in a comparatively limited number of 
large works, and the second a much larger number of small 
firms. 

This division of the firms into two groups, large and small 
concerns, is really determined by the nature of the major 
portion of the work carried out, rather than by the total 
number of processes requiring heat. The large firms are 
engaged principally in heavy engineering, in the forging 
of heavy ingots, in drop-stamping of parts of large weight 
and section, in the rolling of billets and slabs into bars and 
sheets of different dimensions, and in a general manner are 
largely concerned with the re-heating of steel for purposes 
of rendering it into a suitable physical condition to receive 
mechanical work. They are makers of steel and market 
their many types of steels either in a form suitable as the 
basic material for the many smaller firms engaged in light 
engineering, or fabricated into large individual units 
weighing many tons. Such items as the following are but 
a few of those where re-heating followed by forging, drop- 
stamping, or rolling forms a large part of the work done: 


(1) Shafting for ships’ propellers. 

(2) Hollow rolled drums for steam turbines. 

(3) Turbine rotor shafts. 

(4) Boiler drums. 

(5) Gun tubes. 

(6) Hollow forged high pressure vessels for coal hydro- 
genation. 

(7) Rail and tram track work. 

(8) Motor-car axles. 

(9) Bars of all sections. 

(10) Sheets of different types of steel. 


It is not suggested that all the above heavy types of work 
are done with the use of town gas, but a good proportion 
is carried out with town gas heated furnaces. 

The heating of billets and slabs to form all manner of 
bars and sheets and much of the heating for forging and 
drop-stamping of axles and shafts is certainly done by gas. 
It might be explained that rolling forms a very large part 
of steel production, especially for the production of ass 
of all forms of carbon and special steel for use in the forma- 
tion of tools by the light industries firms. 

These very scanty references to the really heavy engineer- 
ing sections of the steel industry give some idea of the 
need for vast quantities of heat, quantities represented by 
hundreds of tons of coal or millions of cubie feet of gas 
per week, in each of the large works. 

Now the smaller firms, or light industries, are not con- 
cerned with such massive processes. Their principal con- 
cerns are with light forging, drop-stamping, or rolling to 
make all manner of smaller steel articles, cutlery, knives, 
picks, shovels, files, reapers, and other agricultural sections, 
with intricate machining to form tools of every description, 
twist drills, reamers, milling-cutters, hobs, plane irons and 
other edge tools, hack saws, and the thousands of small 
articles of steel common to everyday industrial and domestic 
activity. : 

In both these groups of firms there is one vital common 
factor—namely, the necessity for heat, for some or all of 
the heating processes, re- -heating, annealing, normalizing, 
hardening, and tempering. The following account is in- 

tended to show how the demand for fuel is being met in 
. 1e area of the Sheffield Gas Company. 





Mr. RALPH HALKETT, Junr. 
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Gas for Large Consumers. 


Consider first of all the question of the supply of gas in 
the huge quantities demanded by the larger firms. Prac- 
tically all of these firms employ fuel technologists, whose 
main purpose is to keep down the actual cost of fuel at 
every stage and for every process in the works. They are 
men fully conversant with the types of fuel available in the 
area, coal and coke; with the large-scale production of pro- 
ducer gas, and in some cases with pulverized fuel and with 
oil. They have had many years of experience in the heat- 
ing of furnaces with most of these fuels, and, in many cases, 
by training furnacemen in the skilful use of fuels; by using 
mechanically-controlled furnaces and automatic fuel 
feeders; by using fully automatic producer gas plant; and 
especially by careful contracting for coal supplies, they have 





Fig. |.—Continuous Normalizing Furnace in the works of a 
large tube manufacturing firm. 


gained a sound knowledge of furnace practice with these 
fuels. They have determined, over years of working, the 
cost of fuel per therm and the cost of fuel per ton of metal 
heated, and by very necessity have brought these items 
down to a very low minimum. With raw coal, for example, 
the cost is from 0°5d. to 0°7d. per therm, and with good 
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producer gas it is as low as 1°25d. per therm. The cost per 
ton, of course, varies with the type of work done and the 
possible output of the mill, but in any case with these very 
cheap fuels the cost is very low. 

The change-over from such fuels to town gas is a matter 
requiring the most careful attention. In the first instance, 
assuming, of course, that the gas is available in the quanti- 
ties required, attention has to be given to the capital outlay 
involved in installing suitable designs of gas-heated fur- 
naces. The fuel technologist must be assured that the 
furnace is so designed that it can burn gas in the efficient 
manner claimed for it by the Gas Industry, that it is suffi- 
ciently robust to withstand the very heavy duty it has to 
perform, and last, but by no means least, he invariably 
demands that the total cost of heating his steel in such a 
furnace bears a strictly competitive relationship with his 
present source of heat. He will always assert, in the first 
instance at any rate, that he is not interested in the many 
advantages claimed for the use of gas as a fuel, and that 
they are of secondary importance to him. 

Iiow can the assurance he demands be given? It has 
always been customary for him to consult furnace manu- 
facturers, state his requirements in a general way, and leave 
his problem with the furnace builder for a satisfactory solu- 
tion. He makes his choice from the designs and prices sub- 
mitted, often being guided in his choice by an outside con- 
sulting engineer. Very often he will visit other works, 
when he has the opportunity, where gas-heated furnaces 
have been installed to do similar work to his own, and which 
have been in actual operation for a sufficiently long time 
for a reasonable opinion to have been made on their ability. 
To-day, of course, he has the additional opportunity of 
consulting his local gas undertaking for most of his in- 
formation. 

The types of furnace available for any specific work of re- 
heating on a large scale are still, of course, the concern 
of the furnace manufacturing firms, but the interested gas 
salesman in an area where metal treatment is carried out 
makes it his business to know all the relevant details of 
the respective furnaces, their ability to maintain constant 
output at heavy production rates, and the maintenance 
costs for repairs. This information is the kind required by 
the prospective buyer. He is not particularly interested 
in the details of the design of construction of the furnace, 
in the particular kind of burner being used, or the type of 
flame being produced by the burners. Such items as the 
latter are the business of the gas salesman in that they 
enable him to form an opinion of the ability of a new 
design of furnace to do the work for which it is intended. 

Knowing. these facts he can be of valuable assistance to 
a fuel technologist in his first enquiries for a furnace and 
can save him much time in making a choice. In some 
instances, of course, the choice may not be easy. For 
instance, it may be known that two designs of furnace have 
both been claimed to be very satisfactory in practice for 
a certain type of work. The initial costs of the furnaces 
may be very different and their efficiencies at similar out- 
put rates may only be slightly different. Such a case 
occurred recently in Sheffield, when a firm proposed 
changing over to town gas in a very large stamp-shop. It 
was not a case of putting in a single furnace, but it was 
most probable that something like fifty furnaces would 
have to be installed. When prices had been submitted it 
was seen that the capital outlay was likely to be over 
£60,000. In order to assist the firm in making a choice in 
this instance, involving such a large expenditure, very 
accurate details of operating costs were essential, so one 
furnace of each design was installed on a six months’ trial 
at full working rates. This practical test resulted in the 
more costly furnace being installed since the amount of 
gas per ton of metal heated was lower by a fair margin 
than with the cheaper furnace. The Tables (Nos. 1 and 
2) show a comparison of these two furnaces on a single 
day’s test. 


No. 1 Test on Regenerative Furnace for Drop-Stamping Cranks. 


Consumption of Gas per Lb. of Output. 


7.30 a.m.-12.0noon. . . - « set en.k. 

Io 50 p.m. 1°92 

9. O p.m.-12.0 midnight 3°OD oe 

Per hour worked S°OR > oe 
vies 


Per hour lit 20 
Total Gas Consumption and Output. 


30,340 cu.ft . 13,774 lb. steel 


Temperatures. Thermal Efficiency. 


Maximum . «. «+ 1,345" C. 
Minimum 1,230° C. ’ 
Average . 1,297°°C. 33°7% 
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No. 2 Test on Regenerative Furnace for Drop Stamping Cranks. 


Consumption of Gas per Lb. of Output. 


7.30 a.M.-1I2.0 noon , « « 3°47 cu.ft. 
1. 0 ~SORR « «© «© «© «© « SOD 
9. Op.m.-12.0 midnight 8: + ae. eo 
Dpabneirwermmee. . . «sss £6 . 
Permit . 6: « + ear + on BO 


Total Gas Consumption and Output. 
24,540 cu.ft. - 14,555 Ib. steel 


Temperatures. Thermal Efficiency, 


Maximum 1,360° C. 
Minimum... 1,275°C. 
Average . 1,306° C. 43°8% 


When the matter of the best design of furnace to do the 
work has been decided, the next item is the all-important 
one of the cost of the fuel. It is in this respect that the 
Sheffield Gas Company has shown probably its greatest 
enterprise, and has given to the Sheffield Steel industry 
one of the greatest aids in its present era of rapid 
development. 

We have always been fully aware of the demand for 
cheap fuel in the heavy engineering industries, and have 
taken great interest in the relations between fuel cost and 
the total cost of the material being produced by the larger 
firms. It was very early apparent that the only way to 
persuade a fuel technologist at a large firm to use gas in 
place of raw coal or producer gas was to confine attention 
to the price of the fuel and for the time being to forget 
most of the other advantages of gas over the other fuels. 

Although our general tariff, or sliding scale rate, is at- 





Fig. 2.—Twin Muffle Furnace for continuous annealing of 
stainless steel strip at 1,150° C. 


tractive in itself, and is based purely on a total demand 
basis, we commenced a special system of large scale con- 
tract whereby a firm could have gas at a fixed rate lower 
even than the bottom price in the sliding scale, providing 
the firm took a declared minimum quantity for the con- 
tracting period. The fixed rate in this system was decided 
on as being ls. per 1,000 cu.ft. of gas at a declared mini- 
mum calorific value of 500 B.Th.U. per cu.ft. This is 
equivalent to 24d. per therm, approximately three to five 
times the thermal cost of raw coal and twice the cost of 
producer gas per therm, 

At first sight, gas at 2°4d. per therm cannot be competi- 
tive with coal at 0°5d. per therm, or with producer gas at 
1:25d. It is here that the one-time prevalent method of 
comparing fuel values on a thermal basis fails to give a 
true conception of the values. It is not the cost per therm 
of the fuel itself, but the cost per therm of the heat put 
into the material being heated—in other words, the cost of 
fuel per ton of metal heated. 

Consider an actual example of a fairly large Sheffield 
firm engaged principally in one of their works with the 
heating of billets for rolling into bars. This firm has been 
using coal-fired furnaces for many years but has changed 
over almost entirely to gas in the past three years. Figures 
are available for the fuel costs of both coal and gas for the 
past five years, and comparisons on annual tonnage of 
steel heated have been determined. Daily or even weekly 
tests do not give a true conception of the fuel cost, since 
they seldom take into account variation of the rate of 
production. A furnace may be used to heat only half its 
rated capacity on one day, or the shane of the materia! 
may only allow a fraction of the working chamber to be 
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used. Material bearing the largest surface to volume ratio 
will be the most quickly heated. As it is difficult to carry 
out specific tests allowing for these causes of variation in 
heating costs, it is simpler to take actual figures obtained 
for normal rates of working over a long period. 

For the year 1934-1935, the coal cost per ton of steel was 
gs. Yd. with coal costing 13s. 4d. per ton. For the year 
1935-1936 the gas cost was 7s. l1ld. per ton of steel. The 
furnaces were being used to serve the same mill, 10-in. 
diameter, and for the same type of work. Once gas had 
been installed at this works, on the first group of furnaces, 
certuin items apart from fuel cost, claimed the interest of 
the management. The cleaner condition of the shop, the 
greater speed at which furnaces could be brought up to 
working temperature, the ease with which the temperature 
could be regulated, and the smaller amount of steel wasted 
as scale were items which had a very strong appeal. 

Actually, the monetary value of the items mentioned 
was considered to outweigh the slight increase in cost per 
ton of metals heated when using gas as fuel; but in the 
first instance emphasis was laid on the fuel cost per ton, 
leaving the other advantages to prove themselves in the 
course of time. It will be noticed that the cost of coal in 
this area for furnace work is very low, and is usually be- 
tween 13s. and 17s. per ton, a vital fact with regard to 
the price we can charge for gas to replace it. 

The foregoing example is but one of many which might 
be given, and there is no doubt, as shown by actual prac- 
tice, that gas at 1s. per 1,000 cu.ft. is definitely an interest- 
ing proposition, even in competition with cheap coal, on a 
purely cost basis. Once this fact was established, a big 
demand for gas at this price was anticipated, and the 
Sheffield Gas Company took the necessary steps to make 
sure that gas would be available in the quantities likely to 
be required in the immediate future. 


The Gas Grid. 


The details of the inauguration of the South Yorkshire 
Gas Grid and its operation by the Sheffield Gas Company 
have previously been given in the Technical Press, and 





Fig. 3.—Twin Chambered Furnace for high speed steel 
hardening, equipped with automatic temperature control 
and the Sheffield Gas Company’s Patent Controlled 
Atmosphere. Maximum working temperature |,400° C. 


there is scarcely the need to repeat the account of the de- 
velopment and operation of the Grid in this Paper. It is 
sufficient to say here that the Gas Grid, a bold enterprise 
in its inception, is proving itself a most valuable asset to 
the local steel industry and, at the same time, is giving to 
the coking industry a far more optimistic future than 
looked possible a few years ago. 

The operation of the Gas Grid has not been without its 
troubles by any means. The basic principles of its 
methods of functioning, however, are already well estab- 
lished and its future success is undoubtedly assured if its 
development proceeds on the present rational lines laid 
down. by the Gas Company. 

The fixing of a price of gas for large scale consumptions, 
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and rendering it available in rapidly increasing quantities, 
have not been the only items demanding very careful con- 
sideration. The beginning of the cheap gas era in Sheffield 
came at a time when many firms were not in a position to 
find the necessary capital to re-organize their heating 
shops. It is not a simple matter to change over from coal 
heated furnaces to new gas heated furnaces on the large 
scale demanded to take full advantage of a cheap indus- 
trial gaseous fuel. New furnaces cost money—and the 
management of a firm cannot always buy whee it wants, 
even if it is fully cognizant of the improvements which 
would result. Not only has the necessary capital to be 
found, but often it is difficult to make big changes without 
interfering with output. It is in these respects that the 
Industrial Department of the Gas Company has been of 
particular assistance. Whenever it has been necessary, 
and wherever possible, our industrial salesmen have con- 
verted existing coal-fired furnaces to use gas burning 
equipment. The working chamber of the furnaces has 
been altered to accommodate gas burners and correctly 
designed flues, and suitable methods of waste-heat recovery 
have been incorporated. Following this the furnaces have 
been rebuilt to the new designs either by the firms under 
the supervision of the Gas Company’s industrial salesmen, 
or by the Gas Company’s own staff of furnace builders and 
fitters. 

An example of the service offered through the Industrial 
Department to a firm wishing to take contract gas may be 
of interest. In 1982, the firm was using some 28 million 
cu.ft. of gas per annum for both re-heating and heat- 
treatment. The firm wished to know how it could in- 
crease its annual consumption of gas in order to come 
within the contract scale. All the rolling of steel billets 
was, at that time, being done from coal-fired furnaces. 
As a beginning, one group of coal-fired furnaces, all close 
together, was dismantled as far as was necessary, and was 
rebuilt to a design submitted by one of our industrial 
salesmen. 

The new design incorporated the group of coal-fired fur- 
naces in one framework, giving several chambers, each 
capable of being heated to the correct temperature. A 
simple burner system was used, allowing the use of pre- 
heated air, heated by waste flue gases by simple recupera- 
tion. The preliminary trials of the furnace were super- 
vised by the gas salesman, instructions given to the furnace 
operators, unskilled men in the use of gas, on the methods 
ot controlling the furnace heat, and the furnace put into 
general use. It soon proved capable of giving the neces- 
sary output of steel at a price per ton very little removed 
from the original coal cost. After this it was merely a 
matter of time to convert all the coal-fired furnaces in the 
works. A similar design was used for all the furnaces used 
in conjunction with the different-sized rolling mills, the 
last furnace to be built being 25 ft. long by 8 ft. across, 
and capable of heating steel for rolling at a rate of 14 to 
20 tons per day. This change over to gas has been done 
with ‘a minimum of capital outlay, and with very little 
difference to the weekly output of steel. The firm now 
takes over 200 million cu.ft. of gas per annum. 

There are many instances of conversions similar to the 
above, and in every case for large scale furnaces simplicity 
of design and gas applications have been prime considera- 
tions to give as high an operating efficiency as possible 
along with a minimum capital outlay and possible main- 
tenance cost. 

The value of this service is strongly emphasized. With- 
out it many of the larger firms in Sheffield would still be 
using coal for re-heating in large furnaces, in spite of the 
availability of cheap gas. At the same time, it must not 
be assumed that modern types of gas-heated furnaces are 
not being installed. A converted furnace, admittedly, is 
at best but a compromise, but since the market for Shef- 
field steel products has improved during the last few years, 
many new large gas furnaces have been installed by fur- 
nace manufacturers. In fact, two of the largest steel 
firms in the area, or in the country for that matter, are’ 
making every endeavour to change over almost completely 
to town gas for steel re-heating and heat treatment. They 
are installing batteries of the most modern types of gas 
furnace for forging, drop-stamping, and the rolling of steel 
sheets of all sizes and qualities. 

There is still another aspect of the value of the Gas Grid, 
which has become apparent comparatively recently. Even 
where a large firm has the capital to put down its own 
producer gas plant, it prefers to install town gas furnaces, 
mainly because by so doing the overhead charges are very 
small. With a group of, say, five large furnaces, a pro- 
ducer gas plant sufficient to feed all five has to be installed, 
If a time comes when only one or two of the furnaces are 
being used the charges on the producer plant capital still 
remain, whereas if the furnaces are heated by town gas, 
the only charge is on the fuel being used. This is a very 
important feature in the demand for contract gas. 
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Gas for Small Consumers. 


It is in this sphere of industrial gas usage that we have 
the most varied and difficult conditions with which to 
contend, and at the same time it is the one calling for the 
application of every possible advantage of gas utilization. 
It is here that we can make use of the ability of gas to be 
controlled with precision in its combustion, to be burned in 
a great variety of ways, to be applied to all shapes and 
sizes of combustion space, and to be used in ways which 
allow of increased output, improved quality of output, 
elimination of waste material, &c. Such items invariably 
assist in over-all economic production. 

it is customary in articles on steel treatment to divide 
the heating processes into well-known groups—annealing, 
normalizing, hardening, and tempering, constituting the 
heat-treatment range, and heating for forging, stamping, 
and pressing in the re- heating range. In the industry, 
however, steel treatment is more “complicated than is 
generally understood. The diversity of shapes of stecl 
articles, the hundreds of different qualities of steel, the 
different ways in which heat needs to be applied, the time 
of heating required, the cycle of operations to be per- 
formed, all add to the intricacy of successful heating 
practice. 

The selling of gas to firms engaged in the lighter metal 
industries de mands probably a clearer insight to the pro- 
spective customer’s requirements than its sale for any other 
purposes. The results of the use of heat on metals are 
subjec ted to many tests by metallurgists and engineers, 
tests in which scientific instruments of precision are used. 
Any faulty application of heat at any stage or in any 
process can invariably be detected in the finished article, 
even the temperature to which the metal has been heated 
at any stage can be determined in the finished article by 
micro-structure examination, hardness tests, &c. In any 
case, the ability of the finished article to do the work for 
which it is designed, or to serve the purpose for which it 
is intended, is a practical measure of the success of the 
heating operations. 

It is this ability to put the heated material to various 
forms of scientific and practical service test that enables 
the use of gas to be strongly advised. For many years 
the necessity for heat has, of course, been realized to give 
steel varied and desired properties, but the actual heating 
has been done in many instances by well-meaning and care- 
ful operators, who, however, have not had the advantages 
of modern metallurgical knowledge or furnace practice. 
The services of the Industrial and Research Departments’ 
staff of the Sheffield Gas Company are intended primarily 
for such: instances to assist with all the experience and 
metallurgical knowledge at its disposal those firms desirous 
of keeping abreast with all the modern developments jn 
the metal industries. 

One item with which the industrial gas salesman has had 
to contend, in Sheffield at any rate, has been tradition 
accompanied by a deep-rooted belief with many small and 
old-established firms that improvement of any kind is im- 
possible. The only way to appeal in such cases is by 
practical demonstration. Precedent is seldom of avail; the 
particular articles made by the firm must be heated at an 
actual demonstration with complete satisfaction in all re- 
spects. Often there is no standard type of furnace on the 
market which will meet the requirements. The industrial 
salesman will design a suitable gas furnace, demonstrate 
it, and the articles treated are tested for quality by suit- 
able instruments in the Research Department. 

Much of the gas sold through the scale, however, is to 
firms who are particularly progressive, and who are in the 
habit of carrying out metallurgical and engineering tests, 
giving detailed attention to every point connected with 
quantity and quality of output, combined with minimum 
cost. Such firms have used gas-heated furnaces for many 
of their processes and have appreciated one or more of the 
finer points where improvement has been effected. The 
great increase in the number of steels available to-day, 
the more varied uses to which they have been put, and in 
particular the ever-increasing demand for precision control 
at all stages in the heat treatment, are themselves creating 
a strong demand for an accurately controllable fuel, and 
we have no hesitation in stating that there is no source of 
heat available to-day more capable of meeting all the 
requirements of heat treatment of metals than is town gas. 

I do not intend to tabulate the essentials of a modern 
furnace. These have previously been given many times 
along with ample proof of the ability of town gas to meet 
them satisfactorily. What I do wish to emphasize, how- 
ever, is the need for very intensive methods of selling 
industrial gas, to take every advantage of the opportuni- 
ties now offering themselves in the metal industries. 

The electrical furnace manufacturers have made per- 
sistent claims for their ability to control the temperature 
of a furnace; in fact, it is almost impossible to buy an 
electric furnace without automatic temperature control. 
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It might be said here that an electric furnace without such 
automatic control would be well-nigh useless. At the 
same time, temperature control, although eminently de. 
sirable, is not the only feature ‘demanding control of an 
equally high order. ‘The medium surrounding the metal 
being heated, either gaseous or liquid, must be such ‘that 
it has no harmful eftect. This phase of furnace coi:tro| 
has been equally strongly stressed in technical papers }oth 
by the gas and electrical industries, and reference to pub. 
lished articles will give all the information required in this 
matter. 

A recent example will show clearly what is meant. A 
certain firm had been in difficulties over its production of 
drills and precision cutting tools. Much of its work was 
in the making of drills to be kept in stock to be supplied 
on market demands, and the name of the firms to whom 
the drills were supplied had to be marked on the shank of 
the drill taken from stock. 

As the drills were in a hardened condition this marking 
was a very expensive business, running into some hundreds 
of pounds a year. If the tools were marked before harden. 
ing, the part bearing the name must not be heated, or the 
mark might be obliterated. If this damage to the mark 
were avoided in ordinary treatment, the rest of the tool- 
the cutting portion—was not satisfactory. Adding to this 
difficulty, the cutting portion and holding portion of the 
tuol were of different kinds of steel. 

A possible solution to these many inter-connected diffi- 
culties was thought by the firm to be an electrically-heated 
salt bath furnace, where only that part of the tool re- 
quiring to be heated needed to be immersed. The tem- 
perature of the operation was over 1,300° C. Although 
the trouble with regard to the marking was overcome, the 
cutting portion of the drill was far from satisfactory. The 
Gas Company’s Research Staff examined the tools micro- 
scopically, and showed by the steel’s internal structures 
why the tools were not capable of giving useful cutting 
service. A gas-heated furnace controlled in temperature 
and atmosphere was advised, and one of particular design 
to give the output required, and to meet the requirements 
of the soft shank and undamaged marking was put for- 
ward. Suitable handling apparatus was demonstrated, 
and, in fact, the complete method of handling as well as 
heating the tools was given. Further to assist the firm 
in making a decision, micro-photographs of the internal 
structures of tools heated by their existing furnace, hy 
electric salt bath furnaces, and in our proposed furnace 
were made and hardness tests taken, all of which assisted 
their own metallurgist in forming his opinion. 

Yet another example might be given, this time in the 
non-ferrous trade. A large firm of Sheffield silversmiths 
used only electric furnaces for annealing. Research into 
the problem of bright annealing their work to eliminate 
pickling was done in the Research Department, and 
collaboration with a furnace-building firm over the actual 
furnace design resulted in a gas furnace being installed. 

The active interest taken in our Research Department 
in this firm’s special requirements, although only result- 
ing in a comparatively small amount of gas sold, gave the 
firm confidence in the service we offered, and now it pro- 
poses installing more new gas furnaces rather than electric 
furnaces. 

In this field of Research activity we have been able to 
prove by practical demonstration that modern applications 
of gas can reduce very considerably not mere fuel costs 
but the general costs of production throughout. In some 
instances the savings accruing from the proper use of gas. 
uses determined by recent research, have been as much is 
three times the cost of the furnace installed, in the first 
twelve months. Particular citations are always of v: alue, 
but this is probably not the occasion when they can besi 
be given. 

The vital points arising from our experiences in Sheffield 
are: 


Know the product being manufactured, its proper 
ties, uses, and concomitant existing difficulties of 
production. If no gas appliance is on the market 
capable of doing the work required, be prepared to 
investigate the problems scientifically and to demon- 
strate the gas-heated appliances developed. 

Whatever the process, whether it calls for a large 
gas consumption or a small one, it should be tackled 
to leave no possible field as a monopoly for any other 
fuel or for electric heating. 


The foregoing account of the peculiar needs of the met il 
industries in Sheffield will have shown the soundness of the 
Sheffield Gas Company’s industrial gas policy. The earnest 
endeavours of the Company to meet the stringent demands 
for a cheap fuel and its efforts to give technical and practi- 

cal assistance in every instance requiring it, be it a matter 
of fuel usage, metallurgy, or general steel practice, have 
resulted in the present preference for town gas in the 
metal industries. 
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The Welsh Tinplate Industry 


BY 


W. CLARK JACKSON, 


Engineer and Manager of the Neath Corporation Gas Department 


Tinplate works, so far as they are entirely separate from 
sheet manufacture and steel manufacture, are works that 
commence operations on tinplate bars, which may therefore 
be regarded as the raw material of tinplate manufacture. 

The tinplate bars are long flat strips of steel, usually 
about 15 ft. in length and about 7 in. to 10 in. in width 
and from ¢ in. to j in. in thickness. 

These bars are in the main supplied to the tinplate works 
by local steel works, but a varying proportion is imported 
from the Continent. At the tinplate works the bars are 
sheared into short lengths, according to the sizes of the 
plates to be produced. The bars are heated in furnaces, 
and are flattened and stretched in rolling mills to a thin 
gauge. 

In the process of rolling down to such thin sheets as 
form the bulk of the requirements (Gauge 30—0'0123 in. 
or Gauge 31—0°011 in.) the sheets are doubled and re- 
doubled, heated and re-heated, until they leave the rolling 
mills in packs of eight sheets of the required thin gauge. 
Subsequently the packs are separated, sheared, annealed, 
pickled, cold rolled, and tinned. From this production 
the tinplate works sell three main categories of goods: 


(1) The bare steel plates usually known in the trade as 
blackplates. 

(2) The steel plates coated with a mixture of tin aad 
lead, usually known as terneplates. 

(3) The steel plates coated with pure tin, usually known 
in the trade as tinplates. 


A few works confine themselves to the production and 
sale of blackplates only. A few other works produce 
blackplates and terneplates, and some produce blackplates, 
terneplates, and tinplates. The majority of the works 
produce blackplates and tinplates, and sell the bulk of 
their production in the form of tinplates. 

Up to 35 years ago coal had been used exclusively in the 
whole of the heating processes, including mill furnaces, 
annealing furnaces, and heating of tin pots; but round 
about 1900 the proprietors of the Eagle Tinplate Works, 
Neath, put down an installation of producer gas for firing 
their mill furnaces. 

Through lack of technical knowledge in the use of gas 
for this class of work the installation was a failure, and 
the furnaces were subsequently converted back to coal- 
firing. 

To-day the majority of tinplate works still use coal ex- 
clusively as a fuel in the various processes, but the use 
of gas in some form or another is gradually being estab- 
lished, having regard to the better control of heat which 
gas gives, and the considerable advantages which follow 
upon improved heating. 

The first successful application of gas in this country was 
in the case of annealing furnaces, and where distinct suc- 
cess, as compared with coal-firing, has been obtained, 
more particularly in recent years when modern tunnel fur- 
naces have been installed at a fairly large number of works. 
The gas used, however, was until quite recently producer 
gas. 

Again, in this country the first firm to use gas-firing for 
tin pot heating was Messrs. Baldwin’s, L td., at etheir King’s 
Dock Works, Coedffranc, Neath, where in 1931 their tin 
house was completely converted to producer gas firing. 
This installation included a complete producer gas plant, 
and gas-fired equipment on eleven Abercarn tin pots, and 
two large AXtna tin pots. 

As far back as 1926 the writer had endeavoured to in- 
terest certain of the Neath local tinplate proprietors in the 
conversion of tin pots to gas-firing; but although several 
schemes were got out, no opportunity was afforded to the 
3 Department of putting any of them into operation. 

In the early part of 1931 we were at last given an 
opportunity, through the co-operation of Messrs. Baldwin’s, 
Ltd., to convert one Abercarn tin pot at their Wern Works, 
Briton Ferry, to gas-firing. The type of equipment selected 
for this experiment was surface combustion burners «as 
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made by the Metropolitan Fuel Company. Unfortunately 
this experiment was not a success. The equipment, 
although ideal from the heating point of view, was not cap- 
able of standing up to the rather difficult conditions, and 
after several breakdowns the experiment was stopped, and 
the tin pot was again converted back to coal-firing. 

Arising out of this failure, however, certain definite con- 
clusions as to a more suitable type of burner were reached, 
and this equipment was found at a later period to be 
entirely suitable. This latter equipment was fully illus- 
trated in a Paper given by the Author before the Mechani- 
cal Engineers’ South Wales Branch, at a meeting held in 
Swansea on April 12, 1932. 

In the early part of 1932 a supply of oil gas of some 
1,550 B.Th.U. per cu.ft. was found to be available from the 
Llandarcy Works of the then Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
Ltd., and again through the co-operation of Messrs. Bald- 
win’s, Ltd., the Gas Department was able to carry out 
further experiments at Baldwin’s King’s Dock Works using 
oil gas for these experiments and high-pressure gas-fired 
equipment designed in conjunction with British Furnaces, 
Ltd. This equipment was successful from the very 
beginning. 

It was then decided to test out this gas for the heating 
of mill furnaces, but although a certain measure of success 
was attained, a considerable amount of difficulty was ex- 
perienced with what is locally known as “ rough roll ”’ 
marks on the finished sheets, which meant that these sheets 
could not be sold as ‘ primes ’’ but had to be sold as 
** seconds ”’ at a lower price. 

Unfortunately, through what my Committee now con- 
siders to have been an error of judgment, the option which 
the Gas Department had on this oil gas was allowed to 
lapse, and although Baldwin’s have now converted the, 
whole of the King’s Dock Works and practically the whole 
of their Elba Works to oil gas firing, this has been done 
directly as between Baldwin’s and the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. 

Again in the early part of 1932 an opportunity was given 
the Gas Department of testing out their new tin pot gas- 
firing equipment at the Ferry Tinplate Works, this Works 
being a subsidiary Company of the Briton Ferry Steel 
Company Group. The equipment gave splendid results, 
and this system has been extended to the other tin pots at 
their Works. It has been now definitely established that 
this class of gas-fired equipment gives vastly improved 
results so far as tinning work is concerned. 


Immersion Equipment. 


still further development in equipment for tin pots is 
under consideration by two of the local works at the 
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present time, in the form of Kemp’s immersion gas- fired 
equipment, a system which is steadily gaining ground in 
America, and which so far as one can see contains vast 
possibilities, not only for tin pot heating, but for all classes 
of soft metal melting on account of its adaptability and 
economy of gas consumption. 

In passing it should be noted that each tin pot carries 
with it a gas load of 5 million cu.ft. per annum, and with 
over 500 tin pots in South Wales a load of 2,500 million 
cu.ft. per annum is available for gas. 

We were next invited to carry out an experiment at these 
same works in connection with a pair of mill furnaces, 
the se comprising what is known in the trade as one rough- 
ing furnace and one finishing furnace, there being two 
furnaces to every set of roll mills. This pair of furnaces 
were converted to a design jointly agreed as between the 
Engineer of the Briton Ferry Steel Company, Ltd., and the 
Gas Department. 

In this connection I must pay tribute to Sir David Milne- 
Watson, Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
who kindly allowed Mr. Dieterichs to give his valuable 
assistance in the drawing up of this design. 

These furnaces were designed having efficient recupera- 
tors with the view to the greatest possible economy in gas 
consumption being effected, the end in view being to arrive 
at such a figure of cost as would enable town gas to be 
used for this class of work. This pair of furnaces were lit 
up and put to work in November, 1932. 

The design of these furnaces was set out in a Paper given 
by my then Assistant, Mr. A. D. Howells (now Engineer 
and Manager at Abergavenny), before the Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire Junior Gas Association at a meeting held at 
Neath on Jan. 28, 1933. (Fig. 2.) 

From the heating standpoint these furnaces proved ad- 





Fig. | illustrates gas-fired tin pots. 


mirable, but, unfortunately, considerable trouble was ex- 
perienced in the matter of rough roll marks, previously re- 
ferred to in this Paper. To add to our difficulties these 
particular works were closed down for extensive periods 
from time to time owing to the operation of the tinplate 
pool, and this prevented continuity in our experiments. 

The difficulties above mentioned were confined entirely 
to the finishing furnace, and although the equipment in 
this furnace has been from time to time considerably 
altered, the original equipment in the roughing furnace 
has functioned in a highly efficient manner to this day. 

The last of these alterations, which was carried out in 
May of this year, has proved successful in getting rid of 
this bugbear of rough roll marks, and the equipment as 
now in use is considered by the tinplate people so efficient 
as to be adopted as standard equipment for future exten- 
sion work. 

In passing, I would mention that every pair of mill fur- 
naces carries a load factor of approximately 15 million 
cu.ft. of gas per annum, and with over 500 mill furnaces in 
South Wales you have here a further prospective load 
factor of 7,500 million cu.ft. per annum. 

Again this Company, who by this time you will appre- 
ciate as being thoroughly gas- minded, decided to put down 
an experimental pair of gas-fired annealing furnaces, and 
here again the design was ‘mutually agreed upon as between 
the Engineer of the Briton Ferry Steel Group and the Gas 
Department. In a similar manner to the mill furnaces it 
was decided to take the fullest possible advantage of re- 
cuperators. 

This design has not yet been published, 
some idea of size and design. 


but fig. 3 gives 
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Fig. 2 shows gas-fired pair of furnaces. 


This pair of annealing furnaces have worked continu- 
ously since the beginning of June last, and again from a 
heating standpoint the results have been practically per- 
fect. 


Importance of Heat Control in Annealing. 


The control of heat for annealing purposes is highly im- 
portant, more particularly nowadays with the ever-growing 
demand for an improved quality sheet, and in this connec- 
tion it has been tound that these gas-tired furnaces are 
ideal. In addition, the better annealing control of tem- 
perature has resulted in less work being involved in what 
is called the ‘‘ opening ”’ of the sheets after annealing, to- 
gether with a considerable saving in labour and an im- 
provement in the conditions of the men employed. 

The aim we have in mind is an approximate consump- 
tion of 11 therms per basic box of tinplate, which taken 
over the works of South Wales gives a turther prospective 
load of approximately 7,500 million cu.ft. of gas, bringing 
the prospective pone Mk load to a figure of 17,500 million 
cu.ft. This, together with other small gas loads, such as 
heating of scruff furnaces, heating of palm oil, roll heating 
and softening rooms, brings the possible load factor ob- 
tainable up to well over 21,000 million cu.ft. per annum. 

The carryire out of all this experimental work has in- 
volved a consi.uerable expenditure of money, a large amount 
of which has been expended by the Gas Department; and 
I would like to take this opportunity of publicly giving 
expression to my personal appreciation of the attitude of 
the Neath Corporation and its Gas Committee in this 
matter. They have wholeheartedly supported the whole 
of this experimental work in the hope that the local tin- 
plate industry might be placed in a stronger position to 
withstand competition from abroad and thereby keep the 
wheels of industry turning more regularly than has been 
the case during the past twelve to fifteen years—and, 


incidentally, thereby give more employment to the tinplate 
workers who constitute such a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of Neath. 

The Committee has more than once expressed views to 





Fig. 3.—Gas-fired Annealing Furnaces. 
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the effect that it would be prepared to supply gas at 
almost cost price to the tinplate industry if this end 
which it has in mind can be achieved. 

It might be said that the result of these labours has only 
brought forth moderate results; but you will appreciate 
that in an old-established industry like the tinplate in- 
dustry a considerable amount of prejudice has had to be 
overcome, and, furthermore, the Briton Ferry Steel Com- 
pany, Ltd., thought it advisable—and in my opinion 
rightly so—to confine this experimental work at one 
particular works, where the various experiments could be 
carried out under the same control and all the necessary 
data obtained, before they could even consider launching 
out with what must be a very large capital expenditure 
of monies necessary to convert the ar of the tinplate 
works controlled by this Company to gas-firing. 


Separate Gas-Works Considered. 


The position at Neath has now reached the stage where, 
at a recent joint meeting of the local tinplate proprietors 
and the Gas Committee and its staff, a small sub-committee 
comprising the engineers and chiefs of the various local 
groups, together with myself and my staff, were appointed 
to examine very carefully the w hole of the available data 
obtained from these experiments and, in addition, to ex- 
amine a scheme which the Gas Department has put for- 
ward for installing what would practically amount to an 


Some Aspects of Gas 
Administration at a 


Fashionable Seaside Resort 


BY 


SYDNEY E. KNOWLES, F.C.LS., 


General Manager and Secretary, Eastbourne Gas Company 


The Early Days and After. 


In 1852, Eastbourne was a small, somewhat scattered 
town of 4, 000 inhabitants, and the prospects of establish- 
ing a successful gas undertaking were so meagre that the 
Gas Engineer of a neighbouring popular resort, who was 
consulted on the matter, advised that the project be aban- 
doned. .Then was exhibited that characteristic which has 
ever since been one of the most marked features of succes- 
sive Boards of Directors—Faith in the Gas Industry. In 
describing the incident at a later date the first Chairman 
of the Company wrote ‘‘ I told him we meant to have gas 
in the town.’’ So the Company was formed and the gas- 
works erected. For some time the only outdoor lamp was 
at Trinity Church, and this was lighted only on Sunday 
evenings; previously the evening worshippers at that build- 
ing had found it necessary to carry lanterns to avoid fall- 
ing into the ditch that conveyed the sewage down to the 
sea. The initial capital of the Company was £3,000, and it 
is not intended to trace, or record, the growth of the 
Company from this small beginning to its present capital 
of £641,000. Suffice it to say that the town, laid out with 
marvellous foresight by the Duke of Devonshire’s agent, 
grew rapidly, until it has become the Eastbourne of to- 
ay, a town of such cleanliness, dignity, and restfulness as 
justifies its claim to be ‘‘ Queen of Watering Places.’ 
With the growth of Eastbourne so the Gas Undertaking 
grew. In 1910 the Hailsham Gas Company was taken over, 
and more recently, in 1935, the Seaford Gas Undertaking 
was absorbed. 


Good—And NOT so Good. 


Conditions in regard to the supply of gas in a fashion- 
able seaside resort such as Eastbourne differ in some re- 
spects from those in seaport towns and in the provinces. 
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entirely separate gas-works plant for providing gas under 
pressure to the whole of the sheet steel and tinplate works 
operating within the Neath District. 

The prospective gas load within the Neath district itself 
as far as these Works are concerned is well over 1,200 
million cu.ft. per annum, and although gas will require 
to be sold at a very low price to compete with coal, the 
effect of conversion will bring innumerable benefits in its 
train, such as better quality sheets, saving in tin, better 
conditions for the workmen and—very important to the 
community—a much cleaner atmosphere, thereby assisting 
to improve the health of the inhabitants. One has only 
to see the volume of smoke pouring out from tin works 
where coal is used to appreciate this latter point. 

So far as the Gas Department is concerned, the proposed 
separate gas unit to provide gas to these local works will 
at least be self supporting, aan we look forward to increas- 
ing our domestic consumption very considerably by having 
our local tin workers in fuller employment, thereby en- 
abling our slot meters to carry more pennies than has 
lately been the case. 

The Department’s motto is ‘‘ Service to the Community,”’ 
and in these experiments we have loyally carried out this 
ideal. Whatever may be the ultimate end, we have estab- 
lished data which are of inestimable value to the tinplate 
industry, and as the district depends so much upon this 
industry for its wellbeing, we have done our part in the 
wonderful work which our own Gas Industry is doing for 
the general good of the nation. 
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was appointed Secretary to the Bishops Stortford, Harlow, and Epping Gas and 
Electricity Company on its incorporation on Jan. 1, 1911. In July, 1930, was 
appointed General Manager and Secretary of the Eastbourne Gas Company. 


There is, for instance, an entire absence of the demand 
for gas for industrial uses. It can be safely stated that 
Eastbourne does not possess a single factory of an indus- 
trial*nature, and this condition is not likely to be altered 
in the future, as, under the Town Planning Acts, the area 
scheduled for industrial purposes, in which the gas-works 
holds the central position, is very small. 

The town contains many attractive residential proper- 
ties, many schools, many hotels, and boarding houses, and 
it exists largely upon, and for the benefit of, those. who 
possess wealth or have holiday money to spend. It is, 





therefore, peculiarly affected by the general financial con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the country. When busi- 
ness is booming and manufacturers and others in the Mid- 
lands and the North are making fortunes, the residential 
properties in Eastbourne are in demand. When trade is 
good, the managers, heads of departments, and workers in 
industrial centres bring holiday money in the summer time 
to spend in Eastbourne, and the hotels and boarding 
houses are full. Sons and daughters of well-to-do parents 
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The Showroom in 1930 prior to the enlargement and modernization 
in 1931. 


are sent to finish their education at one or other of the 
many expensive schools. It can readily be understood 
why, in 1929, the Company reached its highest annual out- 
put of gas of 629 million cu.ft. The year 1930, however, 
brought the commencement of a period of financial depres- 
sion, and the effect in Eastbourne was immediate. 


Not Depressed by the Depression. 


It was at this critical juncture (1931) that the show- 
rooms were re-designed and enlarged, increasing the pre- 
vious 20 ft. frontage to 40 ft., by absorbing adjoining 
premises, New and additional office accommodation at 
the rear of both premises was provided. The new show- 
rooms have been visited by so many Engineers and others 
connected with the Gas Industry that a description here 
is unnecessary. 

It is, perhaps, pertinent to say that in designing the 
scheme of interior decoration, there was the underlyinz 
thought that the showrooms must present such an attrac- 
tive appearance that they would appeal to the housewife 
to the same extent as do the many beautiful shops in East- 
bourne—sufficiently tasteful to be pleasing to the wealthy 
woman, yet not so grand as to overawe those of humbler 
means. ‘The premises are in the most central position of 
the busiest eat t in the town, the site value at to- 
day’s prices being over £1,000 per foot frontage. The two 
windows contain the largest pieces of plate glass in East- 
bourne (15 ft. by 8 ft.); entrance is gained through a 
central lobby, 10 ft. square, and the recessed double doors 
are of highly polished copper. 


The Importance of Window-Dressing. 


Unless, however, showroom windows attract the atten-, 


tion of the busy crowd hurrying along the pavement they 
are of little value. For this reason the window-dressing 
department is an important section of the staff organiza- 
tion. Acting on the belief that the Industry contains young 
men capable of meeting the Industry’s need without resort- 
ing to men from outside businesses, one of the staff was, 
after a few months’ training, placed in charge of the win- 
dow-dressing, taking also special instruction in advertise- 
ment writing, and becoming responsible for the greater 
portion of the publicity. From the very commencement it 
has been a rule that dignified and tasteful window-dressing 
is essential—the windows must harmonize with the in- 
terior. Special displays of cookers, fires, hot water ap- 
paratus, refrigerators, radiators, &c., occupy the window 
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in seasonal sequence for the greater portion of the tiie 
but no matter how excellently these articles ng 
arranged they are apt to lose their ‘‘ pulling ”’ effect, 

it has been tound advantageous to give spectacular wind 
displays of a topical, practical, or descriptive nature. 

Drawings of all special displays are submitted for 
proval, and the appropriate scenery tor each spectacuiar 
window is designed, built up, and painted by the window- 
dressing department. Every spectacular window must 
have its human interest, and for this reason ‘* cut-oui ” 
figures are not favoured, as they seem to lack human 
touch. 

Every spectacular window would lose much of its effect 
if it did not also talk; a few appropriate facts or slogans 
are therefore introduced in positions where shop-gazers 
cannot help but read them. Cards announcing facts or 
containing slogans, drawn and painted on the premises, 
are invariably framed and placed on small easels, for 
nothing in the window is allowed to appear haphazard. 

Opinions are divided as to the desirability of equipping 
windows with or without a permanent window-back. Ex- 
perience at Eastbourne has proved that permanent win- 
dow-backs would have been a mistake, and fortunately the 
window-backs, made of oak panelling to match the show- 
room, were made moveable. 


Publicity for Others. 


The attention given by the public to the showroom win- 
dows leads to many requests being received to display 
notices of forthcoming events. Careful discrimination 1s 
required in selecting those accepted, and an abundance of 
tact is essential in gently, but mrmly, refusing others. in 
no case is the decision as to accepting notices for display 
in the showroom left to a junior officer; a wrong decision 
might create an unfavourable precedent, and too blunt a 
retusal might do far-reaching damage. Requests, there- 
fore, are always referred to, and dealt with by, a senior 
officer. It is an unbroken rule that every notice aceepted 
for display must be for a benevolent purpose, non-political 
and non-sectarian, or for a charity where all proc seeds, less 
expenses, are given to the funds. The bona-fides of the 
organization must be above suspicion, and, as a general 
rule, the event must have the patronage of the Mayor. 
Numerous requests are also received for permission to dis- 
play in the window prizes for flower shows, whist drives, 
dances, and similar functions; these, too, need careful con- 
sideration. Such displays have a not unimportant adver- 
tising value and can draw crowds of onlookers to “ the 
Gas Company’s windows,” but the number of acceptances 
must be very limited, and the above rules strictly applied. 
Usually the acceptances are limited to efforts on behalf of 
wounded sailors and soldiers, children, and blind people. 
Another reason why the exhibiting of prizes in the show- 
room windows is not encouraged is the detrimental effect 
on the sales of gas apparatus. It has been noticed that 


The Showroom as enlarged and modernized in 1931. 


if, say, a gas-fire window display is taken out and prizes 
exhibited for a few days, the sale of gas-fires falls, but 
upon re-dressing the window with gas-fires the sales im- 
mediately go up. Strangely enough this has been noticed 
even in connection with the sale of gas cookers, indicating 
that housewives are influenced to enter the showrooms and 
purchase a cooker because cookers are displayed in the 
window. Incredible as it may appear to the mere man, 
there are apparently some wives who think it quite as un- 
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necessary to consult their husbands about purchasing a 
gas cooker as about purchasing a new hat. 


A New Venture. 


Despite the period of reduced outputs which commenced 
in 1930, the Directors did not hesitate, in 1932, to embark 
upon the building of a Demonstration Theatre on a scale 
which was then more elaborate than the Industry had 


Scenery designed, made, and painted by the Window-Dressing 
Department for a Portcullis Gas Fire Display. 


previously known. A lady demonstrator was permanently 
appointed on the Staff in 1931, and, during the winter of 
1931-1932, cookery demonstrations were given, under 
makeshift conditions that were equally onerous upon the 
lecturer and the audience, in a room which, although be- 
longing to the Company, is rented to the Education 
Authorities as a Cookery School. The attendances at these 
demonstrations showed the interest taken in cooking and 
revealed the need for better accommodation. The Direc- 
tors’ faith in gas and its ultimate recovery from temporary 
depression was such, that the erection of a Demonstration 

heatre was authorized. Adaptation of existing buildings 
was not considered good enough—it must be a new build- 
ing—on new lines—built for one purpose only—cookery 
demonstrations. 


The Why and the Wherefore. 


A vacant plot of land at the rear of the showrooms had 
very wisely been purchased some years previously, and 
this site was eminently suitable for the new building, ex- 
cept for one defect—it could only be reached by a public 
footpath from the main street, which would have broken 
the golden rule that access to Cookery Lectures should 
always be via the showrooms. This defect was overcome 
by building a covered bridge over the public footway, 
compelling the audiences at the lectures to enter and re- 
turn through the showrooms. The seating arrangements 
are designed to meet two important requirements. First, 
there must be an uninterrupted view of the actions of the 
lecturer from an elevation. The interest in instruction in 
cookery is necessarily lessened if the audience can see only 
the outer and underside of the basin or bowl with! which 
the demonstrator is working, which is always the case 
when the seating accommodation is below the level of the 
demonstration table. With seats rising tier upon tier, as 
ina cinema, persons in the topmost rows of seats can see 
ag easily, and hear as well, as those in the front; nor is 
their view obstructed by the person sitting in the seat 
immediately in front. 

Secondly, the seating accommodation must be comfort- 
able. It was remembered that many a housewife has 
spent several hours in arduous domestic work ere the time 
comes for her to decide where to spend her brief period of 
leisure in the afternoon, and attending cookery demon- 
strations is only one of the many alternative attractions; 
therefore comfort and restfulness might be deciding fac- 
tors in the making of her decision. Hard-seated chairs 
offer little relaxation to a tired body, especially if one has 
constantly to shift one’s position in order to see or hear. 
Seats as provided in cinemas seemed to offer the best 
appeal, but cinema seats are usually too narrow, with the 
rows placed too close for comfort. One hundred and eighty 
seats covered in golden brown plush with soft arm rests 
were therefore obtained from a London cinema furnisher, 
but specially made 1} in. wider than the standard measure- 
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ment, and placed in rows having 3 in. more leg room. 

They rise by 12 in., tier upon tier, in twelve rows of fifteen 
seats each, with two gangways. Behind the topmost row 
is a solid draught screen, which is not, however, perman- 
ently fixed, but is capable of being moved 6 ft. to the 
rear, enabling chairs to be placed to accommodate 40 more 
persons, all having a good view of the demonstration. 
Springs to keep the seats tipped up were purposely 
omitted, as, generally speaking, ladies do not care for seats 
which fly up behind them. 

,5ome strong men may exist without a cup of tea at four 
o’clock, but with the ladies it is almost impossible—so this 
feature is catered for. While the lecture is in progress, 
tea is prepared in the kitchen specially fitted for the pur- 
pose, and is served through a hatchway with a revolving 
shutter 9 ft. in length in the wall of the tea lounge, to 
which the ladies adjourn at the close of the lecture, and 
where small tables and comfortable chairs await them. 
It has been said that the ladies are bribed to attend these 
lectures by the lure of a cup of tea. Certainly there are 
few who do not participate, and the time thus occupied 
offers an opportunity for the lecturer and her assistants 
to mingle with the tea-drinkers in a “ social-business ”’ 
atmosphere. 


This ‘“* Complex ’’ Question. 


The question ‘‘ Does it pay to spend money on show- 
rooms and cookery demonstrations?” is often asked, and, 
whether asked or not, the question is always in the mind 
of the gas administrator. Has it paid at Eastbourne? 
There is a payment which is not in coin of the realm, yet 
which is equally valuable. Six years ago there seemed a 
conscious“ electric-mindedness ’’ among the _ people. 
Government support, the publicity of the grid, and the 
erection of pylons all over the country, combined to de- 
velop an “ electricity complex,”’ and this was distinctly 
noticeable in Eastbourne. _ Special tariff rates for current 
were very tempting, and competition became severe. 
Then “ame the opening of new and larger gas showrooms 
which attracted considerable attention, followed, during 
the next year, by the Demonstration Theatre, both con- 
structed on lines that indicated a supreme faith in the 
Gas Industry; with the result that, assisted by the pub- 
licity and the progressive attitude of gas undertakings 
throughout the country, slowly, but surely, the electricity 
complex has faded considerably and ‘ gas-mindedness ” 
has become a very hopeful feature. The aim of the gas 
administrator should be to induce people to “‘ think gas.” 
Attractive showrooms, cookery demonstrations, good pub- 
licity, and an air of progressive prosperity, create the im- 
pression that gas is by no means out of date, and this 
impression goes a long way toward obtaining and retain- 
ing business; for the modern young. housewife, in particu- 
lar, has a horror of being thought behind the times in her 
domestic equipment. 

_ Competition is still keen, and although the price of gas 
is comparable with electricity other factors are important. 





Exterior of Heathfield Showroom at night. 


Flexibility of control and quickness are two strong points 
in favour of gas which appeal to the housewife—so much 
so that during the past nine months over 500 hotplates 
have been placed on hire in houses equipped with electric 
cookers. 


Selling Gas with a “ Plus ”’ in it. 


Cheap gas is no longer the highest ideal, for a low com- 
modity price will not always gain or retain business. Good 
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service after sales is essential. Special attention and fre- 
quent inspection is given, without charge, to all gas equip- 
ment in hotels, boarding houses, restaurants, &c., where, 
particularly during the summer months, and at Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsun, the apparatus needs to be in first- 
class working order. This free service is to be extended 
to all domestic consumers until the desired end is obtained 

that not a single broken radiant will be found in any gas 
fire in the Company’s area. 

Free service after sales is necessarily governed by the 
amount of money available for the purpose, but it is, 
surely, more important that every piece of gas apparatus 
on the district should be periodically inspected, and main- 
tained in thorough working order, than that gas should 
be sold at a lower price than in neighbouring towns. The 
sale of gas is the primary function of gas undertakings, 
and should not become subservient to the lure of big profits 
on the sale of apparatus. It may be much better business 
to concentrate upon selling, at a moderate price, gas ap- 
paratus that has a good gas-consuming load, than to spend 
much time and money in selling high price units possessing 
a relatively small gas load. 


The Question with Many Answers. 


It would be interesting to know the extent to which gas 
undertakings supplement this Association’s general adver- 
tising by their own printed publicity. The advantages of, 
or the business resulting from, expenditure on improved 
plant, new mains, or even office re-organization, can gener- 
ally be ascertained, but who can estimate accurately the 
business gained from local advertising, except, perhaps, in 
very special cases? There are the usual avenues through 
which the money allocated to local printed publicity can 
be expended—-namely, newspapers, posters, circular let- 
ters, handbills, parish magazines, programmes, traders’ 
brochures, &c. Which of these methods are considered 
the best ‘‘ business-getters?’’ At Eastbourne the expen- 
diture is, roughly, £1 per million cu.ft. of gas sold. If the 
amount were doubled would more business result? The 
effects of advertising are only occasionally tangible, but 
the expenditure *s justified if it produces goodwill toward 
the Company, and increases “* gas-mindedness ’? among 
the public. 


Catching the Public Eye. 


There are very few hoardings for posters in Eastbourne 

only one can be seen in the whole of the principal 
thoroughfares, and that one only recently erected at the 
Station by the Southern Railway Company in their newly- 
acquired dignified style. The best position on this hoard- 
ing exhibits the 16-sheet posters obtained from this Asso- 
ciation. It was considered desirable to catch the eye by 
means of smaller posters in as many places as possible, and 
the employees, who are co-partners with enthusiasm, were 
asked if they would exhibit a board advertising gas ap- 
paratus in their own home gardens, for which no rent 
could be paid or the rating assessment would be affected. 
The response was overwhelming, but, upon inspection, 
many offers were not accepted for various reasons. There 
are, however, twenty-five of these ‘‘ wayside pulpits ”’ in 
the town and rural areas, each of which conveys a gas 
message to passers-by. The boards are regularly inspected 
and painted, and the bills, slogans or pictures are changed 
every three weeks. 


A Rural Venture with a “ Natural” History. 


In 1934 the Eastbourne Company bought, as an invest- 
ment, the whole of the share capital of the District Gas 
Company (Heathfield), Ltd. The Heathfield Works are 
about 15 miles north of Eastbourne, and the Company re- 
mains a_ separate Undertaking with its own Board of 
Directors. 

It may be of interest to relate a few facts, obtained from 
a reliable source, concerning the history of gas at Heath- 
field, especially as only a few weeks ago one of our techni 
eal journals stated, without comment, that ‘‘ according to 
Brame and King in ‘ Fuel’ some 7 million cu.ft. of 
natural gas has already been recovered at Heathfield, and 
is distributed for heating and lighting in the immediate 
neighbourhood.’’ Possibly some Gas Engineers are under 
the erroneous impression that natural gas is still being dis- 
tributed at Heathfield. Natural gas is being recovered, 
but not by the Gas Company, and none is distributed 
locally. The Heathfield Natural Gas Company was formed 
(probably) fifty. years ago, and at one time had a capital 
of £85,000, but it ceased to exist several years before a 
coal-gas plant was erected at Heathfield in 1907. T am in- 
formed that the presence of natural gas was discovered 
by a workman who was smoking while sinking an artesian 
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well, but whether the discovery was accompanied by any 
dramatic happening, or not, my informant did not know, 

The natural gas obtained is said to be very hot, red in 
colour, very heavy, and of 10 to 12 candle power. It was 
used for cooking and for lighting by Welsbach burne;s, 
although at the Railway Hotel special Bray’s burners were 
titted. Six boreholes were sunk and mains were laid to 
convey the gas to two gasholders—600 cu.ft. each, situated 
at the Railway Station, and which are still in use. ‘The 
flow of gas from the boreholes was impeded from time to 
time by an accumulation of water, and this obstruction 
was removed by means of a plunger lowered by a wire 
rope and having valves to open to admit water into the 
plunger. The plunger was then drawn up and emptied, 
the operation continuing until gas was free to ascend the 
borehole, which was then capped, and the gas diverted by 
a tee joint connected to the main to convey it to the gas- 
holders. About 700 cu.ft. of gas would be obtained each 
day for about two weeks, when, owing to water accumu- 
lating, the bore-holes would again need plunging. At one 
lime 30 premises were connected to the mains, and on a 
lantern over the door of the Station Hotel there can still 
be seen the words ‘‘ Heathfield Natural Gas Company ”’ 
the hotel, in those days, being advertised as “‘ the only 
hotel lighted with natural gas.’’ 

The supply, however, became almost exhausted, and the 
Natural Gas Company came to an end. One bore-hole, 
which is in the Station Yard and close to the gasholders, 
now remains active, and when the coal-gas works was 
erected in 1907, the Manager was asked to attend to the 
bore-hole, the gas obtained being used to light the Rail- 
way Station and the Railway Hotel. Eventually, how- 
ever, the supply became insufficient for both premises, and 
as the hotel, on several occasions, had to close down early 
because the gas supply failed, the premises transferred to 
coal gas in 1911. The Railway Company continued to use 
natural gas for lighting the Station premises until 
February, 1934, when they, the last users of natural gas, 
changed over to coal gas. Gas is still recovered from this 
bore-hole, but not in any great quantity. From time to 
time the water is plunged out and the ascending gas is 
directed into the two holders, whence it is withdrawn, 
compressed into steel cylinders and taken to Leeds or Shef- 
field for laboratory purposes in connection with coal mine 
investigations. Incidentally, experimental bore pipes were 
sunk nearby at Mayfield, but yielded nothing but water. 


Varied Fortunes. 


In 1907 an undertaking known as the ‘‘ East Sussex Coal 
Gas and Water Company ”’ was promoted. Gas-works 
were built, mains laid, and a supply of coal gas inaugur- 
ated, but the venture was over-capitalized, and in 1911 the 
Company came to an untimely end. The Gas-Works were 
then purchased by Mr. (now Sir) Henry Maybury and held 
by him and others until 1924 under the title of Heathfield 
and Waldron Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd., a pro- 
visional Order being obtained in 1915. 


In 1924, however, the Undertaking passed into other 
hands, but again the Company was over-capitalized and 
credit became restricted. On some occasions the coal store 
was swept bare, and the Manager was obliged to call upon 
the consumers and inform them that unless they paid their 
gas accounts, so that with the cash he could pay for the 
coal standing in trucks at the Station, there would be no 
gas wherewith to cook their meals the next day. In 1928 
a Receiver was appointed. Upon the assets of the Under- 
taking being offered for sale by Order of the Court, the 
Eastbourne Gas Company endeavoured to purchase for the 
sum of £3,000, but were out-bidden by an offer of £3,100, 
and thereupon a new Company was formed as the “ Dis- 
trict Gas Company (Heathfield), Ltd.’”’ Happier times 
were then experienced. The new Directors, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. C. Holmes Hunt, were men of ex 
perience in the Gas Industry. The Works were consider 
ably improved, and the Undertaking entered upon a more 
prosperous career, 

In February, 1934, the Eastbourne Gas Company made 
overtures for the purchase of the whole of the share capi 
tal, and the transfer, as from the preceding Jan. 1, was 
made on terms mutually agreed. The name of the Com 
pany was again altered and became ‘‘ Heathfield Gas Com 
pany, Ltd.,”’ and expenditure was incurred in still further 
improving the Works, and in laying additional and larger 
mains. Rapid development has since taken place, illus- 
trating the advantage that can accrue from a plentiful 
supply of cheap money. The Eastbourne Company is able 
to finance the Heathfield Company with money on loan at 
a rate of interest a fraction above the rate at which it is 
obtained by the Eastbourne Company, while at the same 
time an adequate return is received on the sum invested 
in the purchase of the share capital. 
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A Venture in Faith. 


[quipped with this advantage——firm in their faith in gas 
and possibly encouraged by the example of Eastbourne 
the Heathfield Directors (members, of course, of the East- 
bourne Board) at once took steps to provide a showroom. 
A vacant plot of land with 40 ft. frontage was purchased, 
the opportunity being taken to acquire land at the rear 
suitable for the erection of a workshop and stores. On 
the vacant plot, two shops, with living accommodation 
above, have been erected. One is let on a lease at a satis- 
factory rental, the other is the showroom, but both are so 
arranged that if and when the need arises, the two shops 
can easily be converted into one showroom. The flats 
could, with equal ease, be tenanted separately from the 
shops, but the local Manager lives over the showroom, 
and in case of emergency can be communicated with at 
any time of the day or night. 

The fagade of the building is upon the lines considered 
best for a single-frontage showroom, there being a 6 ft. 
square lobby placed at one side with a recessed door, the 
remainder of the frontage being occupied by the showroom 
window—about 13 ft. in width. These measurements are 
somewhat comparable with one-half of the frontage of the 
Eastbourne showrooms, with the result that any special 
window display shown in either of the two windows at 
Eastbourne can easily be adapted to any of the windows 
of the smaller showrooms. 

The interior of the showroom contains a unique feature 
in that the panelling—6 ft. high—is of Turners’ Asbestos, 
as used for gasfire surrounds, this being the first occasion 
on which it has been used as interior panel decoration. 
The pattern is marbled gold on black, divided into panels 


Interior of Showroom at Heathfield, showing the panelling of Turner's 
Asbestos, marbled gold on black. 


hy 2 in. strips of black, with all-black skirting and nosing. 
Above the panelling the walls and ceilings are treated with 
paint distemper, light buff in colour, ornamented with 
panels formed by fibrous plaster strips. _ The resultant 
effect is pleasing to the eye, and has received favourable 
comment. The advantage accruing from cheap money ts 
in this instance very apparent. The land and premises 
cost about £4,000, upon which interest is paid at the rate 
of 4%. After crediting the rents received in respect of 
the property, the net charge against profits (excluding 
rates), representing rent for the showroom and workshop, 
is only £24 per annum. 


Another Venture in Faith. 


Their faith in gas did not limit the Directors only to the 


provision of an up-to-date showroom. The village of 
Horam, 2} miles nearer Eastbourne, was without a supply 
of gas, and would have remained so were it not for the 
ability to borrow cheap money from the Eastbourne Com- 
pany. It was decided to connect Horam with gas mains. 
I: may be asked why a bulk supply from Eastbourne was 
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not arranged? This will ultimately happen, but the time 
is not yet ripe. In view, however, of this probability the 
new main laid from Heathfield to Horam is 8 in. in dia- 
meter; and with an eye to the future, when gas will be sup- 
plied in bulk, as well as to meet present needs in regard tu 
pressure, a 30,000 cu.ft. gasholder has been erected at the 
latter village. At the time of the acquisition of the 
Heathfield Undertaking by Eastbourne, the annual sale of 
gas was 6} million cu.ft. In 1934 the sales were over 7} 
millions, in 1935 over 85 millions, and for the first six 
months of this year, 4,995,000 cu.ft. The number of con- 
sumers has risen from 437, in 1933, to 666 at the present 
time. Building estates are developing nearby, and soon 
a further mile of main must be laid to connect 100 more 
consumers. The price of gas is ls. 4d. per therm, and 
there is electric competition, the Electricity Company 
gracefully acknowledging the interest taken in Heathfield 
by the Eastbourne Company by announcing a reduction of 
Id. per unit, synchronizing with Eastbourne’s purchase of 
the share capital. 


Eastbourne’s Further Ventures in Faith. 


_ The provision of a showroom in the midst of a develop- 
ing area should precede the actual requirements, as, quite 
often, potential consumers can be attracted and their cus- 
tom secured before the work of building actually com- 
mences. A new showroom has been opened this year in 
the western district of Eastbourne—a district which is de- 
veloping rapidly. An Inspector resides over the show- 
room, ensuring attention to all urgent calls by night as 
well as by day, and the premises will form a centre and 
depét from which service to the consumers in that area 
can be more effectively operated. Plans are already pre- 
pared for a new showroom and depdt to be erected in the 
eastern side of the town, in the direction in which the 
town is expected to spread. 

It has been mentioned that the Undertaking at Seaford 
was absorbed last year. The town of Seaford has been de- 
veloping very slowly for many years, but there are now 
indications of more rapid growth in the near future. The 
existing showroom is considered insufficient for the in- 
crease in business which is expected in the next few years. 
Again manifesting their faith in the Gas Industry, the 
Directors have purchased a valuable corner site in the 
main street. It is intended to erect thereon new show- 
rooms, with a Demonstration Theatre, on such a scale as 
will, it is hoped, impress upon newcomers seeking resi- 
dence in this growing seaside resort, that the Gas Com- 
pany is there before them, is expecting them to come, and 
is ready and waiting to serve them. 


‘All Electric,’ but Not All Happy. 


In Eastbourne, as in almost every Company’s area, there 
is an estate being developed on “ all-electric ’’ lines— 
where gas is not permitted entrance. Here, too, as in 
other places, the development has the appearance of being 
successful. But appearances are sometimes deceiving. 
Many of the owner-tenants on this estate already regret 
that they are without the reliable and quick service that 
gas can give. A canvass has revealed that 60% of the 
residents will take a supply of gas, if, and when, permis- 
sion to lay a gas main on the estate is obtained. The time 
will come, sooner perhaps than the builder with the “ all- 
electric ’’ complex imagines, when prospective purchasers 
will pass by the ‘“‘ all-electric’? houses and choose only 
those equipped with a supply of gas. 

There is, therefore, no need for the gas administrator to 
feel disheartened or discouraged. He must, however, 
realize the necessity for bold thinking and still bolder 
planning. He will frequently find he must forget some of 
the things that are in the past and that he must take the 
long view. Then, and then only, will he express his faith 
in the Gas Industry in such terms of enterprise, both in 
selling gas and giving service, as present-day conditions 
demand. 


Descended from Good Stock. 
* LUMEN ORITUR VITA PARITUR °’—this is true of 


the genial, kindly, health-giving light of the sun, but can 
it be applied with equal truth to the flash that precedes 
the roll of thunder? Mr. Therm can trace without shame 
his family history back to its blameless source. It is, per- 
haps, for this reason that he wears such a blatantly con- 
ceited, self-satisfied smile, that makes one imagine he 
would, were he equipped with hands, indulge in the form 
of pleasantry described by Spenser as “‘ cockynge the 
fingers ”? at his youthful rival “‘ Bogey Black-out.”’ 
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Gas and the Potteries 


BY 


ALEXANDER MACKAY, ™.1.Mech.. 


Chief Engineer and General Manager, City of Stoke-on-Trent 


Gas Department 


The charges for town gas in Stoke-on-Trent have been 
progressively reduced until we are in the position of being 
able to show manufacturers a distinct saving in fuel costs 

apart from other advantages—compared with solid fuel 
used in the ordinary type of kiln. The recent advances in 
coal prices have reacted to some extent in our favour, 
though it should be understood that we are in the centre 
of the coal fields and manufacturers are not called upon 
to pay heavy freight charges, while they have found their 
solid fuel prices increasing, we have been able to effect 
reductions in our charges for gas. 


Prices of Gas for all Purposes. 


Net per 1,000 Cu.Ft 


j d 
808 
170 

“744 

"1006 

“405 

042 

“O17 
404 
297 
191 

O55 


Per Quarter. Net per Therm. 
Cu.Ft 
Up to 20.000 
20,000 . 100,000 , 


s € 


8 
5 
3 


,000 ,, 500,000 . 
a »},000 ,, 1,000,000 ,. 
1,000,000 , 2,000,000 , 
2,000,000 ,, 3,000,000 . 
3,000,000 ,, 4,000 000 , 
4,000,000 ,, 5,000,000, 
5,000,000 ,, 6,000,000 
6,000,000 ,, 7,000,000 , 
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7.000,000 ,, 8,000,000 , 
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8 000,000 ,, 975 


Over 10 million 


10000,000. . . I 2 7 
Special rates to be considered. 


Although the minimum shown in this table is Is. 2d. per 
1,000 cu.ft., the actual minimum is Is., consumptions from 
10 million to over 25 million per quarter being *‘ stepped *’ 
down by one halfpenny per 1,000 cu.ft. to Is. At the 
present time these lower rates are in operation, particularly 
in one case where we have a consumer taking a quarter 
of a million per day. 

It is recognized in all up-to-date undertakings that a 
suitable demonstration room and laboratory, where manu- 
facturers can inspect plant and have tests carried out, are 
vitally necessary. We fitted up such a department some 
five years ago, complete with various types of furnaces and 
similar apparatus usually to be found in industrial estab- 
lishments. In addition, we installed a ‘‘ Revergen ”’ inter- 
mittent furnace with a capacity of 4,000-5,000 pieces of 
ware, and therefore capable of carrying out work on a 
practical scale. This furnace was chosen, after a careful 
examination of the furnaces on the market, as the one which 
appeared to lend itself most adaptably to the firing of 
pottery and ceramics generally. 


Mutual Benefit from Industrial Laboratories. 


Manufacturers were invited to submit their problems to 
the Department, and a large proportion took advantage of 
the facilities offered. From the experimental work carried 
out, much interesting and informative data has been col- 
lected and has proved invaluable both to manufacturers 
and ourselves. I consider it of the utmost importance that 
an undertaking, desiring to be of real assistance to the 
industries in its neighbourhood, should install in its demon- 
stration room furnaces capable of carrying out work suited 
to the local industries on a practical scale. ‘Too often has 
it been found that results obtained in laboratories and 
small scale experimental plant are incapable of economical 
achievement on a practical scale. Our experience in the 
demonstration room quickly showed us the inadvisability 
of attempting to adapt solid fuel-fired ovens and kilns to 
town gas firing, and we have determinedly set ourselves 
against such conversions. Town gas, with its high calorific 
value, demands a properly designed furnace with relatively 
small combustion chambers and correspondingly small flues 
if the heat is to be efficiently and economically employed. 

<a average person, unac quainted with the district known 

‘The Potteries,’ is apt to think that the district pro- 


Mr. A MACKAY. 


Mr. A. Mackay was trained in gas engineering at the Glasgow Corporation Gas 
Department's Dawsholm Works. He later became Engineer, Manager, and 
Secretary of the Montrose Gas Company, and afterwards held a similar position 
with the Motherwell Gas Company. In 1917 Mr. MacKay was appointed Engi- 
neer and General Manager of the Stoke-on-Trent Gas Department, which at 
that time owned four Works ; a neighbouring Works in the Hanley district of 
Stoke-on-Trent was owned by the British Gas Light Company. On Mr. 
MacKay’s advice the British Gas Light Company's undertaking was purchased by 
the Stoke-on-Trent Corporation, and he was responsible for an important con- 
centration scheme which involved the closing of the four old Works of the Cor- 
poration and extending and reconstructing the Etruria Works to give sufficient 
capacity to supply the whole of the area. 


duces only crockery, though that is by no means the case. 
While the manufacture of clay products is the main in- 
dustry, we have quite a variety of minor ones in which 
town gas is used to a large extent, including bakeries and 
confectionery works, metal melting and heat-treatment, 
core-drying, preserve manufacture, fruit-ripening, steam- 
raising, central heating, and the trades common to all in- 
dustrial areas. Incidentally, one of the largest factories in 
the country devoted solely to the manufacture of ice-cream 
biscuits is in our area, and gas is used exclusively. 

The application of town gas to these trades has been 
dealt with on many occasions, and it is not proposed to 
touch upon them to-day, but rather to keep to the subject 
of gas consumption in connection with the manufacture of 
what is commonly termed “ pottery.’’ 

It must not be taken for granted that crockery for table 
and kitchen use is the sole product. The field of ceramics 
is very much wider and includes earthenware, porcelain, 
china, tiles of various kinds, electrical porcelain and sani- 
tary ware, and each individual piece is subjected to a large 
number of operations—in a surprising number of which gas 
takes part—before it reaches the state in which it appears 
for sale. 

The raw clay must be dried; moulds must be dried; partly 
finished goods dried still more; colours must be mixed and 
burnt; presses heated; and transfer printing stoves heated. 
All*are processes in which town gas is used, and all are 
ancillary to the actual firing of the ware. 


Electrical Porcelain Industry. 


Take as an example the electrical porcelain industry. 
The raw materials after being thoroughly mixed and ground 
together with water to form a slimy mass which is pumped 
to a special press where the greater proportion of the water 
is removed, leaving the clay with a water content of ap- 
proximately 25%, which must be reduced to about 4‘ 
before the clay can be ground into powder for the presses. 

The clay, in the form of rolls, is placed in a chamber 
provided with suitable stillage, below which runs a series of 
pipes heated by steam or hot water from a gas-fired boiler, 
the rate of drying depending on the time allowed for the 
clay to remain in the chamber. An alternative system 
which appears to hold promise of wider adoption is the 
provision of gas-heated air circulators connected to a fan 
driving the heated air into the chamber. This method 
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offers an advantage in the ease with which the temperature 
may be varied to suit the demand for the dried clay. 

Alter the clay powder has been pressed to the required 
shape it undergoes a further drying process in order to 
remove every possible trace of moisture. This second dry- 
ing is more prolonged and at a temperature of about 100° 
F., us it is essential that the drying be not of a sufficiently 
severe nature to form a hard skin on the outer surface nor 
to crack the unbaked clay. 

The ware is then ready for firing, and in many cases is 
carried out in three stages. Firstly the biscuit-firing, in 
which the raw clay goods are gradually raised to a tempera- 
ture of 1,200° C. to 1,350° C.; secondly the hardening-on- 
firing, where the biscuit goods which have been decorated 
with the desired designs and colours, are heated to a tem- 
perature of 500° C. to 600° C. to fix the colours; and finally 
the glost-firing, which takes place at a temperature between 
1,050° C. to 1,200° C. to flux the glaze in which the goods 
have been dipped, thereby producing the hard, shining, 
vitreous surface with which we are all familiar. Between 
each of these firings the ware is allowed to cool down to 
atmospheric temperature before passing forward to the next 
stage In production. 

The period of firing depends on the class of ware, varying 
in the case of coal-fired ovens from 70 hours to 110 hours 
for biscuit, and 16 hours to 30 hours for glost firing, and 
during both heating-up and cooling-off must follow very 
accurately to a pre-determined temperature curve. 

In the ordinary coal-fired oven it is impossible, even with 
the most careful attention to firing, to know with any degree 


No. of Pottery Firing Kilns in Operation and 
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of certainty the percentage of perfect ware which will be 
taken from the oven on the completion of firing, and it is 
not unusual to find as high as 70% of the goods showing 
some imperfection. The use of town gas has removed a!l 
this uncertainty, and an output of practically 100% perfect 
ware can be assured, and the periods of firing have been 
considerably reduced. 

It has also been the means of developing what is known 
as ‘* once-fired ’’ or ‘* clay-dipped ’’ goods—1t.e., instead of 
being subjected to two or three independent firings the 
whole process is completed in one passage through the oven. 
This process has been adopted with success for white, 
mottled, and self-coloured tiles, electrical porcelain, an: 
white and under-glaze decorated earthenware. | 

Although small town gas-fired furnaces, chiefly of the 
muffle type, have been in use for many years for experi- 
mental work in most factories, it is only within the last 
few years that any serious attempt has been made to fire 
by town gas on a commercial scale. 

At the end of the year 1932 we had three ovens in opera- 
tion, two being of the intermittent type and one a con- 
tinuous tunnel oven, the gas consumption for the three in 
that year totalling 28 million cu.ft. We have now 21 ovens 
in operation, with an aggregate annual consumption of 370 
million cu.ft. A further 11 ovens now under construction 
will be completed before the end of the present year, and 
280 million cu.ft. will be added to the annual load. 


Heat Losses at ‘‘ Saggars.” 


When firing pottery in the ordinary coal-fired oven it is 
necessary to protect the ware from the flames and products 
of combustion which affect the colours and glazes. This is 
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done by packing the ware in fireclay boxes, terme: 
‘ saggars,’’ which are arranged in the oven, one on top of 
another with suitable packing between. It will be under- 


stood that in order to raise the temperature of the ware 





Fig 2.—Saggars built along the side of Tunnel Oven. 


to the desired point the ‘‘ saggars’”’ also must be heated 
to the same degree, and as the weight of ‘‘ saggars ’’ may 
be ten times that of the ware they contain, it will be appre- 
ciated that a tremendous amount of heat is being put into 
the oven which serves no useful purpose. 

With a town gas-fired furnace a cleaner atmosphere is 
obtained, eliminating the need for protecting the ware in 
** saggars,”’ and making it possible to place the ware openly 
on fireclay bats. This has had the effect of reducing the 
ratio of weight of supporting materials to weight of ware 
from 10:1 to as low as 1:1 in some cases, with a corre- 
sponding reduction in gas consumption. ‘The need for 
** saggars ’’ arose through the high sulphur content of fuel 
previously adopted, which discoloured the ware, the sulphur 
content of the various fuels being as follows: 


Sulphur Grains per 
470 B.Th.U. Gross. 


Fuel oil(petroleum). . . . . . . . 4°57 
Producer gas (coal) . ; , 4°39 
Coal @iestfee). . «2. 6 tw lth ll 3°95 
Producer gas (coke) . : 2°185 
Coal tar (creosote oil) . . . . 5°27 
eS. @ ee ee ew eS oe yO 


The first furnaces adapted to firing pottery by town gas 
were of the intermittent type, embodying the ‘‘ Revergen ”’ 
principles of reversible regeneration, in which firing takes 
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Fig. 3.—Fired Ware leaving the Tunnel Oven, and method of 
building up the ware on the truck without saggars. 


place alternately from each side of the oven, the regenera- 
tors being built one on each side of the base of the struc- 
ture. The flames and products of combustion pass upwards 
from ports along the sides, over the ware between the top 
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of the load and the crown of the furnace, down the opposite 
side and out through corresponding ports to the regenera- 
tor below. No attempt is made to pre-mix the gas and air 
prior to combustion, the gas being led through a series of 
nozzles in the side walls of the furnace, from which it issues 
to meet a stream of air rising from the regenerator below. 
The cycle is reversed at regular intervals, depending on 
the rate of firing. By this principle the heat in the waste 
gases is transferred back into the furnace through the 
medium of the incoming air, which is raised to a high tem- 
perature in its passage through the regenerators. 

Intermittent furnaces with a capacity of 15,000 pieces of 
ware have been constructed and have been the means of 
considerably reducing the firing period. Glost and once- 
fired ware can be completed, including cooling, in less than 
30 hours, whereas two firings in a solid fuel oven would 
occupy almost two weeks. 

With the intermittent type of furnace there is the decided 
disadvantage that heat is wasted during the cooling-down 
period, which naturally adds to the cost of operation. It was 
largely our experience with these furnaces, particularly that 
in our own works, and our desire to eliminate this wastage 
that led to the development of the continuous tunnel oven 
in which the ware is gradually heated up, fired, and gradu- 
ally cooled-off. 

The lengths and capacities of the tunnels fired by town 
gas in this area vary according to the requirements of the 
manufacturers, the shortest being 24 ft. in length and the 
longest 300 ft. The ware is loaded on trucks which are 
propelled through the tunnel either by hydraulic ram or by 
a motor-driven pushing gear. The rate of output can be 
varied from one truck in ten minutes to one truck in eight 
hours, arrangements being incorporated to stop the pro- 
pelling gear in the event of a blockage taking place in the 
tunnel. 

In those tunnels which employ the “‘ Revergen ”? principle 
the regenerators are built in the base of the furnace exactly 
as in the intermittent type. 

Another tunnel kiln which has been adopted in the pottery 


Gas in the Villages 


BY 
A. L. MORRIS, F.I.A.C., 


Accountant and Commercial Manager, The Cheltenham and District 


Gas Company 


The progress of the Cheltenham and District Gas Com- 
pany in recent years has been incidental to the various 
extensions made to parishes and villages in the area of 
supply. It is probable that the Company now supplies (as 
an individual Undertaking) a larger number of -rural 
parishes than any other Undertaking in the country. 

In 193] an Order was obtained enabling the Company to 
absorb the Tewkesbury and Winchcombe Undertakings, 
and in 1933 a further Order embracing Pershore (Worces- 
tershire) was obtained. In both instances the Company 
applied for and obtained power to supply the majority of 
villages en route or in reasonable proximity to these objec- 
tives. In each case main extensions were made from 
Cheltenham, and the following is a list of towns and 
parishes now supplied with gas manufactured at Chelten- 
ham: 
Cheltenham 


Coombe Hill Weston-sub-Edge 


Winchcombe Bredon Bretforton 
Tewkesbury Bredons Norton Wyre 
Broadway (Worcs.) Bredons Hardwick Pinvin 


Eckington 

Pensham Hill 

Great Comberton 

Little Comberton 
Upper and Lower Moor 
Fladbury 
Aston-sub-Edge 
Ebrington 


Westmancote 
Kemerton 
Apperley 
Deerhurst Walton 


Chipping Campden 
Bidford-on-Avon (War 
wicks.) 

Pershore (Worcs.) 
Charlton Kings Tredington 
Prestbury Woolstone 
Leckhampton Greet 
Hatherley Gretton 


Badgeworth Toddington Broad Campden 
Swindon North and Middle Lit- 3lockley 

B sishop s Cleeve tleton Marlcliff 
Woodmancote South Littleton includ- Cleeve Prior 
Southam ing Blackminster Draycott 
Shurdington Willersey Buckland 

Staverton Laverton Leigh 

Swindon Village Childswickham Newton 
Gotherington Badsey Lower Westmancote 


Uckington Wickhamford Waterloo 
It will be gathered that many villages in North Glouces- 
tershire, South Worcestershire, and South Warwickshire 


are supplied with gas from Cheltenham, and my subsequent 
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industry is the ‘‘ Dressler ’’ type. This follows general 
tunnel practice as regards layout, with preheating, firing, 
and cooling sections, propelling gear, automatic tempera- 
ture control, and the usual return track alongside the 
structure. 

Its essential difference from the tunnel previously de- 
scribed is in the design of the firing zone. Instead of ihe 
gas being consumed in the furnace in contact with the 
materials passing through, the gas is burned in special re- 
fractory combustion chambers along each side of the firing 
zone. This prevents any possibility of contamination from 
flame contact or from products of combustion. In addition, 
the gas and air are intimately mixed before combustion 
takes place. 

It will be readily understood that every factory has not 
a site available of a sufficient length to accommodate a 
tunnel of the straight type. This has led to the develop- 
ment of a circular tunnel in which the ware is carried on 
a circular track revolving at a speed to suit the particular 
class of ware being fired. Both the ordinary system of 
firing and the ‘‘ Revergen”’ principle lend themselves 
equally well to this type of tunnel, for which there appears 
to be a very promising future. 


Higher Efficiencies with Town Gas. 


The efficiency of town gas-fired tunnel ovens ranges «is 
high as 70% compared with an efficiency of not more than 
10% in the case of the ordinary coal-fired oven. Not only 
does this give a considerable economy in fuel cost, but 
higher output, cleaner work, and better quality ware re- 
sults through the uniformity of calorific value and pressure 
and the ease of control. 

Temperatures from as low as 30° C. to as high as 1,350° ( 
are employed in the pottery industry, town gas is the one 
fuel which enables the manufacturer to get both these, and 
all intermediate temperatures, with equal facility. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the valuable assist- 
ance rendered by my Sales Manager, Mr. I. Greenwood, in 
the preparation of this Paper. 


































Mr. A. L. MORRIS 


Mr. A. L. Morris commenced as a junior with the Cheltenham and District Gas 
Company and was appointed Accountant and Commercial Manager in 1932. He 
also holds the position of Commercial Manager to the Gloucester Gas Light 
Company, to which he was appointed in May last, and is in addition Comptroller 
of Purchases to the Severn Valley Gas Corporation, Ltd. ,and Gas Consolidation, 
Ltd., Joint Managing Director to Campden Gas, Coal, and Lighting Company 
(1920), Led., and a Director and Secretary of Bidford-on-Avon Gas Company, 
Ltd. Mr. Morris served throughout the war and attained the rank of Captain. 
He is a Fellow of the Institute of Company Accountants. 





remarks will emphasize its popularity. The Statutory 
Area of Supply is approximately 300 square miles, while 
the total length of supply mains now laid is about 240 
miles, the furthest point of supply being Blockley, which 
is 31 ‘miles from Cheltenham. Some idea of the growth of 
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the Company in recent years may be gathered from the 
following figures : 


— Number of Consumers Sale of Gas in Cu.Ft 


1925 SP Vale are 16,000 504,827,000 
1930 are 17,406 580,279,000 
1935 aes 23,758 646,809,0 0 


It is pointed out that some of the villages mentioned are 
quite recent extensions and are still being developed. The 
current year’s figures show every possibility of a further 





Fig. |.—Chipping Camden Showroom (with Overhanging sign- 

board). Note how the Showroom has been kept in Harmony with 

neighbouring Houses in these picturesque Cotswold Towns and 
Villages. 


very appreciable increase, the sales at June 30 for six 
months being 263 million cu.ft. (nearly 8%) in advance of 
the corresponding period of 1935. Consideration: must be 
given to the fact that the load is entirely domestic—no 
industrial sales of any account being obtainable in the area 
of supply. 

Recently the Company made further extensions to supply 
gas in bulk to Chipping Campden and Bidford-on-Avon 
which involved consideration for many other villages in 
their vicinity. 

Note: The sale of gas at W inchcombe, Tewkesbury, 
and Pershore collectively prior to absorption and ex- 
tensions to environments amounted to 30 million cu.ft. 


All gas is manufactured at Cheltenham and distributed to 
the various districts by high-pressure trunk mains. 

One trunk main leads to the Tewkesbury Storage Holder 
Station (9 miles) and then on to the Pershore Station (19! 
miles). All services en route are fitted with high-pressure 
service governors and the various village branch mains 
with constant outlet District Governors. 

Gas is pumped from Cheltenham into the Pershore 
holders. When the Pershore holders are full, the gas is 
diverted into the Tewkesbury holder. A Widlake recorder 
is fitted on the latter holder, the indicator of which is in 
the Power House at Cheltenham. When the Tewkesbury 
holder is full the compressors are closed down and the 
trunk mains fed by the various holders. Care is taken to 
ensure these mains being under high pressure during the 
peak load periods, and they are usually closed down to low 
pressure during part of the night only. This alternate 
high and low pressure has necessitated the fitting of suit- 
able service governors. 

Another trunk main leads from Cheltenham to the 
Winchcombe (9 miles) and Broadway (16 miles) holder 
stations. At Broadway the main branches in two directions 

one to Bidford-on-Avon (273 miles) and the other to 
Chipping Campden (245 miles). The system is similar to 
the C heltenham- Tewkesbury-Pershore line referred to. The 
mileage given is from Cheltenham in each case, but also 
beyond the two high-pressure extremities (Pershore and 
Campden) other villages are supplied. For instance, Camp- 
den supplies Blockley, 53 miles from the former. 
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When consideration has been given to a possible exten- 
sion, a canvass of the village in question is made with a 
view to ascertaining the number of houses wishing to take 
a supply of gas, and practically without exception it has 
been found that about, 40% of the total number will in the 
first instance make a reasonable request. The percentage 
may appear to be on the low side, but immediately the 
supply is imminent the applications become more pro- 
nounced and in most cases attain a figure of 80% to 90%. 

Electricity is available in many of the villages referred 
to, but has never been regarded as a deterrent to making 
extensions. In fact, it has been found that where such 
supply has been available the guarantee of economy, 
efficiency, and .absolute reliability by gas was responsible 
for much of the success obtained. 

A striking example in this connection is the village of 
Broadway (Worcs.). There was originally a Gas Com- 
pany in Broadway supplying about 1 million cu.ft. per 
annum, but in 1929 this small Company went into liquida- 
tion. The village was without a gas supply for a period 
of four years, and electricity had a ‘‘ free field ’? without 
competition. In January,. 1933, and subsequent to the 
absorption of Winchcombe, the Broadway Traders’ As- 
sociation approached the Cheltenham Company with a re- 
quest to take a supply to this area. At the suggestion of 
the Cheltenham Directors the village was circularized by 
the Association and about 35% to 40% of the householders 
promised to take a supply of gas. This percentage was 
considered fairly satisfactory and the extension was made. 
It is sufficient to remark that well over 90% of the houses 
in this growing parish are now users of gas, and it is esti- 
mated that the sales for the current year in the village 
and district will amount to over 10 million cu.ft. There 
has, of course, been an organized canvass with demonstra- 
tions and exhibitions which in every respect has met with 
success and emphasizes the slog: in- There is plenty of 
business if we go out after it.’ 

Another interesting development is the taking of a bulk 
supply to the village of Chipping Campden, which is a few 
miles from Broadway and an extension of the route re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph. There is a separate 
Undertaking in this area which in November, 1934, came 
under the control of the Severn Valley Gas Corporation 
and was placed under the jurisdiction of the Cheltenham 
Company. This Undertaking had been in a decadent con- 
dition for some years, and the sale of gas had diminished 
to a little over a million cu.ft. per annum in 1934. The 
supply and pressure at this date left a lot to be desired, 
and it was not exceptional for the supply to fail absolutely. 
In addition, the service to consumers was deplorable. 

In the early part of 1935 a showroom was opened and a 
systematic canvass carried out. Every effort was made — 
improve the supply temporarily and during the period <¢ 
new holder (capacity 60,000 cu.ft.) was being erected ~ 


a 


Fig. 2.—Extension in progress to Village of Draycott (August, 
1936). The Extension of Mains has given Employment to many 
local workers. 


take the supply from Cheltenham. These activities met 
with immediate success, and actually in the village the 
number of consumers was increased by 100%. The sale of 
gas for 1935 amounted to 43 millions, and there is every 
prospect of this figure being increased to 10 millions in the 
near future. It was found that the residents in many in- 
stances were ignorant of modern gas apparatus and were 
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only too willing to be enlightened as to the advantages and 
efficiency whic h could be obtained. 

Gas lighting has proved very popular, and many 
thousands of points have been fixed. In some villages flood- 
lighting schemes were carried out and found to be excellent 
propaganda for popularizing domestic lighting by gas. 


TRAVELLING SHOWROOM 
OF MODERN 
GAS APPLIANCES 


Fig. 3.—Travelling Showroom, Exterior. 


Several public lighting contracts have been obtained with 
parish councils for periods up to five years, and altogether 
over 400 lamps are in use in the added areas. 

It would, perhaps, cause contention with other sources 
to give statistics with regard to the replacement of electric 
appliances by gas in these districts new to the Cheltenham 
Company, but the number is very considerable, especially 
in the case of cookers. 

Some mention may here be made of the price charged 
for gas in the villages. The price of gas in Cheltenham is 
8id. per therm, and in the Orders referred to the maximum 
differential allowed is 5d. per therm. In most cases this 
maximum is applied, making the charge Is. 1{d. per therm. 
The price compares very favourably with charges made by 
undertakings ot larger size and is competitive. 

When extensions are made it is the usual practice to 
obtain as much local village labour for mainlaying as 
possible, and at times gangs of 40 to 50 men under super- 
vision of the Company’s foremen have been at work. Not 
only does such procedure save transport charges, but 
obtains valuable goodwill for the Company. It is found 
that this type of labourer is capable of the work required 
of him. 

Another point of interest is the definite incentive to 
builders to erect houses where a main extension has been 
made between one parish and another. 


Fig. 4:—Motor Showroom (converted Leyland Coach). Note 


the Loud Speaker at the top of the Driver’s Cab. 


Demonstrations, exhibitions, and house-to-house can- 
vassing have been carried out in most of the villages re- 
ferred to, and every possible effort is made to keep 
residents interested in gas and its many advantages. 
Personal letters are sent from time to time—more 
especially at the commencement of a season such as the 
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gas fire, water heating, refrigerator, &c., seasons—to every 
consumer in the area of supply, drawing attention to points 
of interest and giving general details of terms. Prepaid 
post cards are in all cases enclosed. 

The Company is fortunate in being able to obtain the 
services of the Severn Valley travelling showroom and 
motor showroom. These vehicles are staffed with eflicien} 


=r ! 


Fig. 5.—Tewkesbury Showroom in8,harmony with surrounding 
Houses. 


salesmen, and publicity is obtained by means of circulars 
and window bills. There is a certain amount of novelty, 
and considerable interest is created with these showrooms: 
it is not unusual in new neighbourhoods for the sales of 
appliances to amount to at least £100 per week. 

The Company employs a small staff of mobile fitters who 
use district service vans. These fitters are available for 
long distance jobs only and are able in their vans to get to 
their work quickly. There are also in some of the districts 
officials known as salient Ae cammeuatinns, These 
officials are selected from the best of the first-class fitters, 
and their work involves the responsibility for a number of 
villages in the vicinity of the one to which they are 
appointed. They not only carry out fitting work, but 
ensure that every individual consumer ‘or prospective con- 
sumer is called on. Reasonable housing accommodation 
is provided, and consumers may call with enquiries, com- 
plaints, or to pay accounts. 


a cad 




















Fig. 6.—Pershore Showroom. 


Showrooms hzve been opened in certain districts which 
are attainable by residents in surrounding parishes. I 
quite a number of the villages also it is found the local 
ironmonger is only too pleased to act as agent and display 
appliances and goods. In some instances a small weekly 
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Fig. 7.—A Display in the Local General Dealer’s Shop at Blockley. 


rental is paid and in others the agency is carried out on a 
commission basis only. 

Hire purchase and limited hire is encouraged in every 
respect, and the periods vary from 1 to 7 years. The 
average, however, works out at approximately 3} years, 
and instalments for appliances fixed in Cheltenham and 
district are now being received at the rate of £11,006 per 
annum. 


Water 
Heaters, In 
cluding Wash 
Boilers 


Cookers and 
Radiators. 


Year Ended Dec. 31. 


MP. © « ‘ 7II ; 519 
1931 2 ; 603 J 1,047 
1932 a ae ee 864 ,065 95¢ 
1933 . ° . . 1,094 J O35 
1934 a 3,271 

1935 . 2,571 
Six months to June, 

ae + ¢ + 1,565 


The number of appliances fixed for cash, credit, or hire 
purchase in the whole area during the past few years and 
up to June 30 last is perhaps indicative of progress, and 
the following is a summary thereof. 

permanent canvass and census scheme is maintained 
hy the Company, which is applied to a new area within 
a reasonable period of the original extension canvass. 

In conclusion, it is pointed out that the foregoing re- 
marks are an endeavour to emphasize the popularity of 
gas in the villages, and that much of the success obtained 
has been through general organized activities. The 
Directors and Management of the Cheltenham and District 
Gas Company have every confidence that gas is the para- 
mount fuel of to-day and to-morrow. 


Discussion. 


Mr. W. H. T. Jonns (Rotherham): As Engineer and General 
Manager at Rotherham I am Sheffield’s nearest neighbour, and 
therefore in a better position than most of you to see the effect 
of the work of the Sheffield Gas Company in connection with 
the application of gas to industry. I should like to congratu- 
late Mr. ‘Ralph Halkett on a Paper which leaves no loophole 
lor constructive criticism. The Sheffield Company’s organiza- 
tion to deal with industrial problems is indeed very advanced 
and seems to leave nothing to chance. We at Rotherham have 
often had to take advantage of their special knowledge and the 
courtesy of the management which has been extended to us 
from time to time. I hope this happy seem will con- 
Unue. I have nothing but praise for the Paper and the organ- 
ization it so happily portrays. 

With regard to Mr. Mackay’s Paper I should be interested 
to know if fluctuations in the calorific value of the gas have 
any material effect on the working of the furnaces, and whether 
sulphur compounds—other than H,.S—have any effect on the 

‘hody ”’ of the ware. Also, can Mr. Mackay oblige me with 
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an approximate figure of the cost per lb. of clay dealt with or 
the cost per day? 

I should like to say a few words in support of Mr. Morris’ 
Paper as I was on the staff of the Cheltenham Gas Company 
when the first section of long distance mains was mooted. The 
Tewkesbury and Winchcombe undertakings being absorbed 
during my period of service, I can endorse Mr. Morris’ remarks 
that the local public had no idea of modern appliances or 
service. Previously it was not always possible to cook a meal 
on a Sunday, and often the Sunday meal had to be cooked on 
Saturday. After the taking over of the Company it was part 
of my duty to assist in the running of the works until such time 
as the new boosters and connecting mains were installed. The 
condition of the works was a nightmare. The showroom was 
just a stock room at the works with old-fashioned burners and 
fittings. The Cheltenham Gas Company was not long in 
remedying this sorry state of affairs, and the position at Winch 
combe, where similar circumstances prevailed, was tackled in 
the same way. Since these original amalgamations, the 
Cheltenham Company has gone ahead by leaps and bounds, and 
a service has been provided for the domestic use of gas in the 
rural districts which is very much appreciated. The point 
made by Mr. Morris that there is plenty of business if we go 
for it has been amply proved; they have gone out for it a 
distance of 31 miles from the point of manufacture. 


An Old-Fashioned Trade. 


Councillor E. Hewirr (Stoke-on-Trent): I want to speak for 
a few moments specially about pottery. Yesterday we dis- 
cussed a national marketing scheme for gas and I do want to 
urge on the officials of this Association the need for going seri- 
ously into the matter of marketing gas for industrial purposes. 
In the Potteries we are somewhat in the same position as the 
steel industry. We are an old-fashioned trade. We have been 
brought up on old-fashioned methods and have been advised 
that the methods of our fathers and grandfathers before us are 
the best way to produce pottery. 

I happen to be the Chairman as well as the Managing Direc- 
tor of one of these old historic and rather obsolete factories 
owned by a Company which has been trying to put its house 
in order and bring itself up-to-date. In the Potteries we have 
come to the conclusion that gas is not old-fashioned. It is the 
most modern and up-to-date way of making pottery and | 
suggest that this organization should emphasize in its propa- 
ganda that the best method of utilizing heat is by gas, not only 
in small appliances, which are very necessary, but in large 
furnaces which have a capacity of millions of cubic feet per 
annum. In our own district, when the whole of the five towns 
are turned over to gas, we contemplate a_minimum consump- 
tion of 2,000 million cu.ft. per annum. We are fortunate in 
that there have been very great improvements in furnaces, in 
refractories, in insulating bricks, and also in thermostatic con- 
trol. In 1912 the firing of furnaces by gas was introduced by 
the Dressler Company, but with the exception of the tile in- 
dustry it was not altogether successful, and it is entirely due 
to the glaze manufacturer, the thermostat manufacturer, and 
the manufacturers of refractories and insulating material that 
we are in the position of being able to go ahead as fast as we 
are going. I would like to pay a very high tribute to the work 
that was done by the technical engineers of the Dressler, 
Woodall-Duckham, Gibbons, and Davis Companies and the 
other furnace makers, and I would ask you to give these firms 
all the support you possibly can. Furnaces for the manufac 
ture of pottery are not cheap, and the manufacturers have to 
risk a very great deal. In our own case we had the first open 
flame furnace for table ware. We had a reputation for quality 
that was second to none in the world and you have to tread 
warily before you take over new-fangled methods, as they are 
called in our district, to replace old and tried methods. The 
Directors of my Company were inclined to be conservative, and 
were frightened to change their methods, and that made it a 
great deal more difficult. 

The question has been raised about the number of cubic feet 
of gas per lb. of clay. I cannot answer that and I doubt 
whether my engineer would ‘ able to answer it, but I can give 
vou this information. First of all. my costs are down by at 
least 50°4 by using gas. It not only makes a difference in the 
cost of fuel, but the very fact that you are able to organize the 
production of your goods on a straight line, very like the prin- 
ciple 1 a in engineering, makes all the difference in the 
world. I admit we have had to re-organize our works entirely. 
It is not enough to stick an oven down. You have to make 
special arrangements to fire it, and when you have fired your 
ware you have to dispose of it. That goes on for 168 hours a 
week, and it is very different from a factory working 48 hours 
a week in other industries. 

These are one or two points I wanted to mention. Perhaps 
T ought to tell you that we have experimented in this way. 
These furnaces cost anything from £4,000 to £6,000, and thev 
probably produce ware to the value of £2.000 or £3.000 per 
week. If the ware is wrong you cannot go back to your old 
ovens because you have scrapped them. I do not know 
whether there are any blocks manufacturers present, but if so I 
would ask them to contribute a great deal more, perhaps, than 
they are doing at the present moment to the funds of this 
Association for experiments to be made rather than put the 
entire risk on the pottery manufacturers. It is a matter for 
ibe Industry. You mav have a gas consumption of a few 
hundred thousand cubie feet a year for washers or gas cookers, 
but in my own case alone our consumption is probably up to 
2 million cu.ft. per annum. The greatest competition which 
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you as an industry are going to have in our area, and I think 
robably also in other areas, is from small gas producer plants. 

here is no doubt that the cost per therm is lower with pro- 
ducer gas than it is with town gas, and the makers of these gas 
producer plants get out very attractive brochures. Their argu- 
ments are very insidious, and I suggest that the Association 
should do something to combat them because the results are 
not all that are claimed. Producer gas may be all right for 
fairly cheap quality ware, whether it is tinplate or steel, but 
it is different, as Mr. Halkett has said, with fine precision work 
in steel and it is a mistake to use producer gas with fine 
pottery. You have to have marvellous control otherwise you 
spoil your stuff and, incidentally, land your firm in the bank- 
ruptcy court before you know where you are. 

1 want to pay a tribute to Mr. Mackay and the Gas Com- 
mittee at Stoke-on-Trent for all they have done. They took 
this matter up long before any manufacturer was interested, 
and I want here publicly to state how much the Potteries as a 
district owes to the Gas Industry and to thank Mr. Mackay 
and this Association for all the work they have dene. 


Melting Cast-Iron. 


Mr. J. H. Crece (Southport): Mr. Halkett mentions the 
heating of steel billets and it may be rather surprising that in 
a place like Southport I have managed to secure the supply of 
gas to a works which will require some 12 million cu.ft. of gas 
for the heating of steel billets for wire drawing, and the supply 
is being given at just over 3d. per therm. 

In the Paper by Councillor Jackson mention is made of the 
use of an immersion heater for soft metals, and perhaps I may 
mention that there is an immersion heater in which I am inter- 
ested as co-patentee which does all this work at a very low 
cost, and I could not help thinking what a pity it was to go to 
America for something of this sort. This brings me back to 
the somewhat early days when my then sales manager and I 
attempted the rather large venture of melting cast iron by gas. 
Four years ago, working with a two-ton cupola, we were suc- 
cessful in melting cast iron and we were well on the way to 
quite a good commercial proposition. If the refractory and 
ceramic people can produce me a refractory which has the 
attributes of carborundum without being affected by molten 
metal or slag then I can tell you we have. a cupola which will 
melt cast iron and, in my opinion, possibly lead, and I can 
assure you that at the price at which Sheffield and other under- 
takings can supply gas it is a commercial possibility. When 
you consider that the ordinary iron cupola has an average 
efficiency of only 10° and we were getting 40% efficiency I 
think you will appreciate the possibility. We also utilized this 
type of cupola for melting aluminium on rather a large scale, 
melting in quantities of 2-3 cewt. at a time in half an hour from 
the cold, and we reached 42 to 48% efficiency when the only 
other means of melting that metal produced an efficiency of 
11%. The Germans’ best work at that time was 20% efficiency, 
but no one in England could look at that proposition. Very 
few places were melting such large quantities of aluminium and 
requiring it continuously, and you can imagine that it was of 
very little interest to even the big firms here. Numerous en- 
quiries were received, however, from America, Holland, Sweden, 
and various other foreign countries, but we were very loth to 
put any more capital expenditure in it. But we had offers of 
financial assistance from large oil combines if we would experi- 
ment with oil. I thought this matter might be of interest. 

TI should like to ask Mr. Mackay if he can give me any assist- 
ance in connection with an enquiry I have from the Principal 
of the Technical Art College who is looking for a furnace for 
the heating of enamels for jewellery and wire. 

Mr. G. te B. DiamMonp (Folkestone): All seaside resorts must 
be regarded as commercial undertakings because they are in 
business to try and attract people to go there and stay to enjoy 
the amenities of the place, and money has to be spent in 
making these amenities more attractive than those of other 
seaside resorts. The administrators of all gas undertakings in 
seaside resorts, therefore, must remember that the main busi- 
ness is catering for visitors, and that they have a big potential 
industrial load from the hotel and restaurant people who are 
entitled to special consideration as regards prices. In a tenta- 
tive sort of way we in Folkestone have introduced a tariff for 
these special purposes and it has been extremely successful. 
We estimated we should lose from £2,000 tu £3,000 in the first 
year of its operation, but we have not lost a penny. The con- 
sumption has increased, and we are not out of pocket at all. 

Like the steel industry and every other industrial application 
of gas, the hotel business requires special study as regards the 
appliances which are required and which are to be recom- 
mended. It is quite useless, for instance, to talk about the 
smooth top cooker for a small boarding house, and it is equally 
useless going to the hotel people and talking about open top 
hotplates. The chef at a large hotel will have a smooth top, 
while the boarding house people will not be well served if it is 
pushed off on them. We require better appliances, especially 
in grilling and toasting. The grillers and toasters which we 
have to-day are definitely not to be compared, as regards main- 
tenance, with electrical appliances, and I hope manufacturers 
will do all they can to give us a better grill. 

_Another thing I should like to mention is the help we can 
give the Industry in seaside towns by having special linking-up 
campaigns with Conferences. For instance, we had a National 
Glass Convention in Folkestone last year and we received a 
good deal of help from the B.C.G.A., who organized for us a 
fine loan collection of glass and a very special window display. 
They also did the same thing in connection with the meeting 
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of the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. We had 
a road tar display, and if gas managements would keep an eye 
on Conferences coming to their towns and let the B.(.G.A, 
know I think it would be worth while. 

Another matter is the training of hotel staffs. The Kent 
County Council has recently opened a special training centre 
for boys to train as chefs and for the higher work of chefs. We 
have gone out of our way to see that the equipment was right 
rather than that they should go to our competitors or use solid 
fuel. We definitely got in the field first and we put in an all- 
enamelled stove and very large cookers at very nominal rvnts, 
which is very well worth doing. Incidentally, this training 
school for chefs in Kent is the first of its kind outside the 
London County Council area. 

With regard to floodlighting, we have some very fine gardens 
lighted in this way, but you cannot do this sort of thing in 
towns where the electricity undertaking is owned by the muni. 
cipality. I learned my floodlighting from Mr. Bloor, and it 
has been strikingly successful. Last night I was sitting next 
to the Chairman of the Belfast Gas Committee. He came to 
Folkestone this year to attend a Conference of the Parks 
Gardens Superintendents from all over the country. We made 
a very special effort on that occasion with gas floodlighting and 
it *‘ got over,’’ because he was telling me last night—and I have 
heard it elsewhere—how amazed they were to find it was gas, 
Incidentally, we had to write on the top of each column that it 
was the property of the Gas Company, because so many people 
thought they were electric. 

Mr. Mackay: In reply to Mr. Johns, it was, as my Chairman 
has said, extremely difficult to give a price per lb. of clay, nor 
will I at any time attempt to get that figure because we are 
only concerned with the finished product. You have on view 
here some of the goods which have been fired by means of town 
gas, and we are satisfied to know that the manufacturers have 
been able to get 80 to 90% better ware than they got before 
in the finished product. I can tell Mr. Johns that the cost in 
the case of tiles when they used coal was 6d. a yd. and to-day, 
with town gas at ls. 5d., the price per yd. is 33d. Thus you 
can see the enormous saving. With regard to calorific value, 
it is essential that it should be steady in all industrial opera- 
tions and also pressure regular. We never put in any indus- 
trial apparatus without governors, and Wwe see at the works thal 
the calorific value is maintained at 470 B.Th.U. In reply to 
Mr. Clegg, if he will get into touch with me I shall be very 
pleased to give him the information he requires. 


Consumers and Ancillary Advantages. 


Dr. C. M. Watrer (Birmingham): In Birmingham and the 
Midlands we only really have the opportunity of handling the 
large furnaces dealing with a variety of heavy billets and the 
re-heating of billets for rolling into bars and sheets, but we do 
know from experience which we obtained during the time we 
were working for the Rotherham Gas Department, prior to the 
formation of the Industrial Centre scheme, the tremendous 
amount of business to be obtained where gas can be bought at 
prices ruling in those districts. Our own experiments and de- 
velopment during the last few years have shown that manu- 
facturers are quite ready to consider gas, making full allowance 
for the ancillary advantages to be obtained from it, and several 
valuable consumptions have been obtained in Birmingham and 
particularly also in some of the neighbouring towns in what 
may be termed the heavier industries of the Midlands owing, 
in every case, to the all-in cost of production being reduced, 
and not due in any way to the fact that the fuel cost on a 
B.Th.U. basis is less. I am speaking now particularly of the 
heavy industries. When Mr. Halkett comes to his furnaces 
used in the lighter trades of Sheffield these become more com- 
parable with our own heat treatment operations, particularly 
in the Birmingham and Midland areas, where we see that the 
value of the gas furnace with its flexibility and the control of 
temperature is making very great headway in spite of com- 
petition from other forms of fuel. Apart from our largest con- 
sumers, who take 5,000 million cu.ft. of gas a year, we can say 
that the bulk of the operations are heat treatment operations, 
such as carburizing, heat treatment, and annealing, normal- 
izing and annealing in ferrous and non-ferrous industries, these 
being comparable with some of the smaller types of furnace in 
the Sheffield district. A comparison of the rates for the smaller 
consumers in Sheffield would be of interest as gas rates, other 
than those for the larger consumers, are not mentioned. 

We find the most important thing in the approach to the 
consumer is to show him how by the use of gas he can re- 
organize his production methods and thereby reduce his 
** all-in ” costs. We do not altogether agree that the consumer 
is rarely in the position to be able to foresee the possibilities of 
increasing his output in this way, because we find that, owing 
to the adoption of more scientific methods most technical men 
in a works are in a position to foresee such possibilities. Mr. 
Halkett also stresses the value of a research department at- 
tached to an industrial gas sales department. We in Birming- 
ham have recognized and pursued this policy with every ad- 
vantage since our attempt to develop industrial gas sales during 
the last twenty years. Also in Birmingham we have recog- 
nized that the furnace sales in many industrial processes are 
not sufficiently lucrative for the furnace manufacturer to handle. 
Therefore, we have recognized the importance of paying as 
much attention to small pieces of appsratus as to large ones. 
On many occasions a consumer introduces a small piece of 
apparatus into his work and ultimately that piece of apparatus, 
small though it may be, gives us the entrée to his works with 
the result that we are enabled to develop the business on 4 
larger scale, 
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Dinner to the Conference Delegates 


On Monday evening, Oct. 5, the Conference delegates were 
entertained at dinner by the Chairman and Directors of the 


Bath Gas Company in the Pavilion. 


A company of about 


450 assembled, the guest of honour being the Rt. Hon. A. E. 
Duff Cooper, D.S.O., M.P., Secretary of State for War. 


The Rt. Hon. A. E. Durr Cooper, proposing ‘‘ The Gas 
Industry,”’ said: I hardly know why I have been selected to 
propose this very important toast because I should think that, 
of all the people seated at these tables this evening, I know 
least about it. But we have a curious way in this country. 
We make a man a Cabinet Minister, over a certain Department, 
on the ground, as a rule, that he is totally ignorant of the 
subject and of his Department. It is a curious system, but it 
works! I felt that I must find out something about the Gas 
Industry before making my speech to you this evening, so I 
have added to my already laborious days and sleepless nights 
by trying to find out something about it; and I am going to 
tell you something about it. You may know it already, but 
you have got to listen! I find that during the last 10 years 
the consumption of gas in this country has increased by 13%, 
and that the number of consumers has increased by 26%. I 
found out also, and it was a revelation to me, that the Gas 
Industry alone consumes 17 million tons of coal a year and 
gives employment to 67,000 miners. We know what the coal 
industry means to us. We know the troubles and difficulties 
they have had and are still having, and it is a great thing to 
feel that there is an industry like yours which is going ahead 
and which depends upon the coal industry and which is a cer- 
tain source of employment, an increasing source of employ- 
ment, to it. I am told that 11 out of 12 families in this country 
rely upon gas for their light and warmth and cooking, and I 
am told that, of the new housing schemes that have been 
developed since the war, 95% are based upon gas. That has 
impressed me tremendously, for it indicates the important part 
that this Industry plays in the affairs of our country. I have 
also learned—this is all new information to me—of the tre- 
mendous by-product production of the Gas Industry. You turn 
coal into gas and into such by-products as benzole, creosote, 
dyes, sulphate of ammonia, synthetic drugs and chemicals, ¢x- 
plosives and, most surprising of all, perfumes. I must admit 
that since I acquired that information I have hesitated to pile 
up the fire. I know also—and that I did know before—how 
much we depend upon the Gas Industry for certain products 
which are not, alas! perfumes, but which are essential to the 
efficient work of the Department over which I preside. [Hear, 
hear.| I know how vital to us are these sources of supply, the 
only home sources of supply of certain essential ingredients in 
connection with defence. It is a great Industry, and this 
Association shows how well that Industry has been run—a great 
Industry, dispersed all over the country has been welded into 
one body working collectively for the good of all. 

We are suffering from many evils in this post-war world that 
we inhabit. We are realizing many new ideals, we are realizing, 
above all, that we owe a debt to the community. We believe 
that the State should promote the health of the individual and 
try to improve the physique of the country; and here again 
your Industry is one that is of great assistance to us. If the 
spread of the use of smokeless fuels could clear the air of this 
fog-ridden country to a greater extent than it has already 
cleared it, it would undoubtedly benefit both the health of the 
nation and the beauty of the land. 


Territorial Recruiting. 


For those reasons alone, I should have been glad to propose 
this toast to-night. But also your Industry has shown, in that 
part of it with which I am most closely acquainted, coming as 
I do from London, that it is prepared to shoulder its responsi- 
bilities with regard to one of the great questions daily be- 
coming more urgent in our affairs, the question of the defence 
of the nation. I am going to couple with this toast to-night 
the name of Sir David Milne-Watson. You know all that he 
has done for the Industry, and I know all that he has done for 
the Territorial Army. To-day there is a battalion of the Lon- 
don Regiment which is mainly manned and officered by those 
who are employed by the Gas Light and Coke Company. That 
isnot done without sacrifice on the part of the Company. They 
give to those who join the Territorials every advantage, every 
assistance, and every encouragement they can. They have set 
an example in this way, an example that is being followed, but 
I wish it would be followed more hastily, by all the other 
industries of the country, for it must be emphasized that the 
prospect of Europe and of the world to-day is one to terrify the 
Stoutest heart. Let us not be misled by the fact that during 
the last three, four, or five years we have enjoyed a period of 
comparative prosperity. Let us not be misled by that, but let 
us be thankful for it; I find that very few people are inclined 
to be. When we watch the condition of any nation in Europe 
to-day and compare it with our own, I wonder that we can 
make that comparison without falling on our knees. But the 
Prospect, as I say, is terrifying in the extreme. We see nations 


arming for war and preparing for war with an enthusiasm and 
a rapidity that is unmatched and unparalleled in the history 
of the human race. We see a great nation plunged into a 
civil war so horrible and so ghastly to contemplate that we 
are inclined to look back upon our civil war of nearly 300 years 
ago, when battles raged within a few miles of this town, and 
to say that that was a gentle civil war, a humane civil war, 
compared with what we are witnessing to-day. Amidst these 
storms and tempests that are raging over the Continent of 
Europe, and may rage over the whole world, we in our corner 
of it are endeavouring to re-equip our defence services to some- 
thing like what they were before the last cyclone beat upon the 
world in 1914. To-day they are nothing like what they were 
at that time. Our Territorial Army establishments are im- 
mensely below what they were. I am glad to say that, owing 
to measures which [ was fortunate enough to be able to intro- 
duce this year, recruitment for the Territorial Army during the 
last five months has improved by 60% over what it was. But 
before we congratulate ourselves too much on that I would 
remind you that, if that rate of improvement alone is con- 
tinued, we shall not bring our establishments up to strength for 
another ten years. We have not only to keep up that improve- 
ment, but to increase it, to multiply it by another 50%, before 
we shall be safe. 

Coming, as you do, from every part of the country, exercising, 
as you do, great influence, you have the power to help us 
tremendously in this important matter, and I do appeal to you 
to give us your help. I do not believe that the young men of 
England are unwilling to defend their country. But when the 
recruiting figures are published and when they are studied by 
foreign nations who do not know our people and have never 
known the English people and never will, because they are 
incapable of understanding us, these people ‘in foreign countries 
say that our people will not fight for our country; they say 
we are a broken people and a decadent race. But they do not 
understand our difficulties. Our young men are as brave and 
patriotic as they have ever been in the past, but they do not 
join the Territorial Army because they are hard- worked. They 
have little leisure, too little leisure, and they say ‘‘ I want to 
spend that leisure as I wish; when my country calls, when my 
country is in danger, I will come to defend her.’ Unfor- 
tunately, our young people do not understand that when that 
moment comes their good will, their courage, their patriotism, 
their valour, and their heroism will be utterly worthless, be- 
cause one trained man with the heart of a louse could shoot 
down a hundred heroes who are untrained and who know 
nothing whatever about their profession. More and more do 
military affairs, as do other affairs, become work for the special - 
ist, work in which men must be trained, work in which the 
untrained man is valueless, and there is nothing more tragic in 
the world, there was nothing more tragic in the last war, than 
to see men of great capacity, men who should have been 
holding high positions of command, which their intellect and 
their attributes entitled them to hold, shot down as common 
cannon fodder simply because they put off the moment of 
learning how to defend their country until it was too late. 


The Gas Light and Coke Company’s Example. 


I would implore you to seize the opportunities that are open 
to you and to impress upon the young men whom you meet 
the importance of the defence of their country if they care for 
it and if they care for liberty, freedom, and all that they stand 
for. If they care for those things it is a matter which vitally 
concerns them, a matter which is their particular business at 
the present time. Every young man should be asked to-day 
what he is doing in the service of his country and should be 
reminded that there is no young man in Europe outside this 
country who is of military age and who is not doing something 
for the service of his country. I would urge you to do that 
and I would urge you also to think of a problem which is even 
graver, and that is the lack of recruits for the Regular Army. 
I believe that difficulty could be to a large extent overcome if 
all those who are in a position to give employment would give 
a large measure of preference to men who have served their 
country, because it is a poor business to serve your country for 
seven years and then to find yourself unemployed at the end 
of that period. The Gas Light and Coke Company has set an 
example. Sir David Milne-Watson, as Honorary Colonel, has 
set an example in the London Regiment; I hope that example 
will be followed by other industries, and that this Industry 
above all will continue throughout the country, and not in one 
locality only, to use the influence which employers can exert 
over their men, who only need to be told the problem in order 
to provide the solution, because the solution of it rests with 
them. If the facts are put fairly before them, and not un- 
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fairly as they too often are, I have no doubt that their intelli- 
gence and their hearts will find the answer. It is in that 
confidence and in that gratitude that I ask you, as a Gas 
Association, to drink the health of the Gas Industry, and I 
couple with the toast the name of Sir David Milne-Watson. 

Sir Davip Mitne-Watson, responding to the toast, said: We 
have listened to an extraordinarily inspiring speech, and my 
task of replying for the Gas Industry is a very difficult one 
indeed. It must have made everyone here—even bald heads 
and white beards—feel that they ought to join the Territorial 
Army. The Secretary of State for War has made an appeal 
which I hope will go much farther than this room and will 
re-echo through the whole of the country, because he has not 
said one single word that is not true or one word that ought 
not to appeal to the country at this time of dire anxiety. I 
have just come back from a visit to the Continent and I can 
tell you that everything that has just been said about the 
arming of the nations on the Continent is only too true, while 
we here are hoping in the usual way, I suppose, that all will 
be well. 

We know all about the history of the Industry ever since it 
came into being 124 years ago, but it is encouraging to the 
last degree to find a Minister of the Crown coming here, a man 
who is au fait with every aspect of our work and speaking as 
he has done. Mr. Duff Cooper has given you some startling 
figures with regard to the Industry every one of which, as you 
know, is true. By dint of research and by dint of combination 
we have kept ourselves abreast of the times. The Industry is 
going from strength to strength and we are not disheartened 
the least little bit by what is being done by our competitors. 
We have only to follow the course we have followed through 
all these long years and we shall come out at the top at last. 
We do not ask for praise; we never have asked for praise. We 
work very silently. We do not expect a great deal of boosting 
by the State; in fact, we would rather not have any inter- 
ference by the State. We much prefer to carry out our own 
affairs in our own way. We do not want interference by Com- 
missioners or other people of that kind, but at the same time 
we are pleased to be recognized and we are pleased that the 
Minister for War has come here to-night and spoken such 
appreciative words about us. We have a very good conceit of 
ourselves and it is very nice to know that that conceit is also 
held by other people. 

Councillor Watrer Murer (Immediate Past-President), pro- 
posing ‘* The City of Bath,”’ referred to it as ** this delightful 
jewel of the West,”’ and paid glowing tributes to its historical 
associations, its beautiful surroundings, and the efficiency of 


Luncheon to the 


On Tuesday a luncheon was given to the Retiring President. 
= Chair was taken by Councillor W. P. Jackson (President- 
elect). 

The CHairRMAN proposed ‘*‘ The Retiring President and the 
Directors of the Bath Gas Company,’’ and remarked that they 
would all go away with delightful memories of their visit, one 
of the most pleasant of which would be of the entertainment 
they had received by the courtesy of the Chairman and Direc- 
tors of the Bath Gas Company. At the same time he was now 
paying the official thanks which they were all anxious to ex- 
tend, and he would be forgetting an important part of his duty 
if he did not add to the official toast his personal appreciation— 
and he knew he was speaking also on behalf of everybody—to 
all who had been concerned with the organization of the Con- 
ference. Especially did he thank Mr. Stanley Taylor and Mrs. 
Taylor for the very delightful way in which they had enter- 
tained those attending the Conference. 

Mr. H. Stantey Taytor, responding to the Toast, said he 
was really overwhelmed, but he would be silly not to say that 
it was giving him great pleasure to hear such kind words. He 
could only say that it had given all on the Board of the Bath 
Gas Company—and Mr. Whimster, their Engineer, was now a 
Director—the greatest possible pleasure to do what they could 
for this Silver Jubilee Conference. He assured them that it 
would have been impossible to do what had been done without 
his friend Mr. Whimster, and therefore he was certain it re- 
joiced Mr. Whimster’s heart as much as it rejoiced the hearts 
of all the Directors that what had been done had been ap- 
preciated. In saying this, however, he wished to include the 
whole of the Staff of the Gas Company who had done their duty 
so nobly. He was perfectly certain, in view of the work of the 
Staff, that he would be considered as not having done his duty 
if he did not mention the names of several who, night and day, 
had done their job to the satisfaction of the Company and, he 
hoped, to the satisfaction of those attending the Conference. 
There was Mr. Tran, Mr. Blundell (the Secretary to the Com- 
pany), Mr. Atkins, Mr. Wilmer, and all the other members of 
the Staff right down to the office boy. 

Turning to the President-Elect, Mr. Taylor said he could only 
tell his successor that, if he felt any apprehension as to whether 
he would be able to carry on his duties through lack of ex- 
perience, he had only to remember that the Headquarters 
“flicers would help him every time. 

In conclusion, Mr. Taylor expressed the appreciation of his 
Directors and himself for the manner in which the toast had 
been proposed, and added that he could say with all sincerity 
** 1 shall miss you.”’ 
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its public services. Incidentally, he said he was entitled to 
say, without striking any partisan note, that the country as q 
whole was behind the Secretary of State for War and his 
Government in their endeavour—and the rightful endeay our 
to preserve every form of free democratic association that w, 
in this country had enjoyed for untold centuries. He they 
spoke in appreciative terms of the manner in which the dele 
gates to the Conference had been received in Bath and aske; 
all present to be upstanding and to drink with great cordiality 
and enthusiasm the toast which he had proposed and _ which 
he coupled with the name of Dr. J. S. Carpenter, Mayor of the 
City of Bath. 

Dr. Carrenrer, responding to the Toast, again spoke of th 
history of Bath and recalled that the streets were lighted }y 
gas for the first time in 1819. Since then, he said, the history 
had been an interesting one, and the Bath Gas Company hai 
played a prominent part in providing amenities for the towns. 
people. Since 1891 there had been an electricity supply in Bath 
and certain streets had been lighted by electricity, but up to 
1891 the whole of the street lighting and the whole of the 
domestic lighting in Bath had been by gas and the City had 
had the advantage of the services of a splendid Gas Company, 

Mr. I. J. Prrman, M.A., proposed the final toast of * The 
Guests,”’ and, with his colleagues on the Board of the Bath 
Gas Company, extended a cordial welcome to all, adding that 
they were proud of their City, proud of their Company, and 
very very proud of their Chairman, Mr. H. Stanley Taylor, 

hey were also very proud of their Engineer and Manager, Mr. 
J. Wesley Whimster, who had been largely responsible for the 
development of gas in Bath. 

The toast was coupled with the names of Sir Edward Crowe, 
K.C.M.G. (Comptroller-General of the Department of Overseas 
Trade), and Mr. Loel Guinness (M.P. for the City of Bath). 

Sir Epwarp Crowe, responding, said he wished to thank 
the Secretary of State for War for his marvellous speech and also 
to confirm a statement that Sir David Milne-Watson was a 
great supporter of the Army. He also took the opportunity of 
referring to his old friend, Sir Francis Goodenough, who had 
devoted so much time to the promotion of salesmanship not 
only in the Gas Industry but in industry generally. He con- 
gratulated Sir Francis on the work he had done for the British 
Commercial Gas Association, and concluded by expressing the 
thanks of all the guests for the generous hospitality which had 
been extended to them by the Bath Gas Company. 

Mr. Lorst, Guinness, M.P., also briefly replied. 

Sir Epwarp Crowe proposed the health of the Chairman, 
which also was briefly responded to by Mr. Taylor. 


Retiring President 


Mr. C. H. Cuestrer (General Manager, Swindon Gas Com- 
pany) proposed ‘*‘ The Press,’’ and coupled the toast with the 
name of Mr. J. H. Walker, Editor and Managing Director ol 
the Bath and North Wilts Chronicle and Herald, who duly 
responded. ; 

Mr. A. W. Smiru (Birmingham) proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. J. Wesley Whimster for his efforts in making the Confer 
ence the great success it had been. Those who had _ been 
through the throes of organizing a Conference of this size-- 
there were some 450 delegates—would appreciate the amount! 
of labour involved. The high consumption of gas per consume! 
in Bath was an indication of the organizing abilities of Mr. 
Whimster. While thanking Mr. Whimster for what he had 
done for the Conference, he congratulated him on being able 
to work in-such lovely surroundings and at the same time he 
congratulated the Directors of the Bath Gas Company on having 
such an Engineer; he also congratulated Mr. Whimster on 
having been appointed to the Board of the Company. This 
short speech, said Mr. Smith, was in inverse ratio to the ap- 
preciation which was felt of what Mr. Whimster had done. He 
coupled the name of Mrs. Whimster with the vote of thanks, 
remarking that the ladies of the party knew how much they 
were indebted to her for the gracious way she had looked after 
them, coming up smiling and happy at the end of each day. 
_Mr. Wuimster, who was given an extremely cordial recep- 
tion, said he had really had very little to do with the Confer 
ence, but there were many others who had had a great deal to 
do with the local arrangements, and he welcomed this oppor 
tunity of thanking them for all the assistance they had given. 
First of all, however, he wished to start by thanking Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Rowe, for without them the Conference could 
not have been held in Bath. They had been most helpful in 
the local arrangements. Then he had to thank their wonderful 
Mayor for the great interest he had taken in the Conference, 
and for obtaining from the Corporation the loan of buildings 
in which to hold the Conference and the functions connected 
with it. As a matter of fact they had a wonderful Banqueting 
Hall at the Guildhall which the Mayor and Corporation kindly 
offered, but it was found impossible to accommodate the /arg¢ 
number attending the Conference. He also thanked the Parks 
Committee for trying to make the best of the Pavilion for the 
dinner and luncheons, and he only hoped they had all been 
comfortable, although he would have preferred them to be at 
the Banqueting Hall. He also thanked the many others who 
had so kindly assisted with the local arrangements, and 
specially endorsed the praise already given to the work done by 
the Staff of the Bath Gas Company. 
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A REVIEW OF 
The Gas Light and Coke Company’s Films 


The reproduction of the films here reviewed was fore- 

shadowed in the “JOURNAL” in August. They ‘were 

introduced to the Industry at the B.C.G.A. Conference at 

Bath, while they have since been shown privately to repre- 
sentative audiences in London. 


\ Gas Light and Coke Company Production ’’—is this, 


we wonder, the announcement which will precede the 
popular film of the future? Flight of fancy though this 
may be, the Company have, nevertheless, by the produc- 
tion of these films definitely raised the standard of com- 
mercial pictures and have opened up a field which will 
prove of considerable value to the Gas Industry as a whole. 

For the benefit of those who have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the pictures for themselves, we give a brief 
summary of their subjects in the hope that gas undertak- 
ings will consider them of sufficient value to merit a 
showing in local centres throughout the country. 

‘Famous Cooks at Work ’’ is a film which will strongly 
appeal to the housewife, giving her a change from the 
stereotyped cookery demonstration and showing her how 
cooks in the very front rank of their profession use gas ap- 
paratus. To hear a famous cook like M. Boulestin explain 
how to prepare a dish will provide a ready attraction, 
particularly in view of the homely way he goes about the 
preparation of the food, assisted by gas equipment which 
is available for every home. This film is divided into two 
parts. In the first M. Boulestin shows how a meal of his 
own choice may be cooked in an ordinary gas cooker. In 
the second part M. Boulestin, stranded in a country cot- 
lage, prepares a meal for four out of next to nothing. 

‘The Man Who Knew Too Little’’ is a lively little 
comedy which shows the important part which the by- 
products of gas production play in our daily lives. It tells 
the story of a man who vowed that he would eat his hat 
if he could not get through the day without using the Gas 
Industry’s by-products. At the end of the picture we see 
him eating his hat; no more need be said. 


Mr. Therm’s Screen Debut. 


‘Getting into Hot Water’’—the film in which Mr, 
Therm in person makes his screen début—is, of course, of 
frankly propagandist nature; but the naive way in which 
this new star (it is certainly his métier) s gallops into the 
picture on his fiery charger consisting of a hot water tap, 
and solves in so satisfactory a manner the hot water prob- 
lem in a variety of different homes, makes this a production 
which is both humorous and enlightening. In _ true 
pantomime stvle this cheery magician performs his miracles 
with the assistance of a cloud of smoke—no; perhaps we 
had better call it steam—and leaves everyone (including 
the baby w ‘es had eaten three green apples) the happier for 
his visit. 

The idea of hearing so famous but hitherto silent a public 
figure speak will, we are sure, provide widespread interest; 
but, candidly, the voice which has been put into his mouth 
is at first blush just a little surprising Let it not be 
thought that his voice is open to criticism as a voice; it is 
an excellent voice—clear-cut, commanding, and purposeful. 
But somehow it strikes one, influenced, perhaps, by the 
type of voice generally associated with the screen’s popu- 
lar cartoon stars of Walt Disney fame, as a trifle out of 
dc vom with Mr. Therm’s generally facetious demeanour. 
So clear, indeed, is his artic ~ulation ‘that his private genil’s 
mistake over the circulator seems entirely inexc cusable. 
Had Mickey Mouse or Donald Duck given the command we 
might have expected a percolator—or even a perambula- 
lor! Doubtless when we become accustomed to hearing 

Therm address us in the pictures which we hope will 
follow a voice which at no time leaves his meaning open 
to misinterpretation will be welcomed. 


The * Nutrition” Film. 


Of all the G.L.C. pictures, however, the greatest interest 
has been aroused by what has come to be known. as the 
‘Nutrition ”’ film, which in National and Trade Press 
circles alike has received unqualified approval. 

Beginning with Hopkin’s researches on vitamins in 1912, 
the film shows the effect of various diets upon animals, 
children, and adults. Sir John Orr and other scientists de- 
scribe investigations into the causes of malnutrition, while 
an admirable commentary by Prof. Julian Huxley is both 


lucid and vigorous. As a whole the film is powerful in 
its reticence, emphasizing not so much the grosser forms 
of malnutrition, but rather the hidden dangers sapping 
the strength of the nation. It shows how 4,500,000 people 
spend less than 4s. a week per head on food, 9 million less 
than 6s., 9 million less than 8s., another 9 million less than 
10s., and the remaining 4,500,000 about 14s. per head, 

while vivid diagrams indicate how the foodstuffs purchased 

by those with the least money to spare lack a considerable 
proportion of the constituents necessary for proper growth 
and nutrition. What impresses most are the spontaneous 
eupen of the feeding of children and others at the 

hools and public centres, with mothers revealing un- 

soliosnen ‘iously and uncomplainingly the difficulty of mak- 
ing both ends meet. It should not be assumed, however, 
that the film is one of unrelieved gloom; rather does it 
supply evidence of an awakening to the nation’s responsi- 
bilities in this matter and of the way in which schools and 
welfare centres are supplying the needs of children and 
expectant mothers and doing other valuable work in an en- 
deavour to turn Britain into an Al nation so far as 
health is concerned. Mr. Herbert Morrison, leader of the 
L.C.C., explains what is being done by that body to ensure 
that poor children have at least one good meal per day; 
the Medical Officers of Health of Stockton-upon-Tees and 
Bethnal Green discuss the problems of typical industrial 
districts, while Viscount Astor speaks of the League of 
Nations Enquiry on this matter. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the educational value 
of the cinema screen has never been put to better use than 
in this film, which cinema trade newspapers have already 
admitted to be an excellent “box office proposition.’’ The 
Gas Light and Coke Company are to be congratulated upon 
the public service they have rendered in putting this grave 
social problem so lucidly before the nation, and Edgar 
Anstey upon his fine direction of one of the most arresting 
pictures of its kind probably ever produced. This film 
demonstrates perhaps more clearly than any previous docu- 
mentary picture the extraordinary value of the film as a 
mass orator, and it brings before the ordinary people, and 
in particular the housewife, valuable information on the 
important subject of health and balanced dietary. 


A Wonderful Opportunity. 


We have dwelt at this length with the ‘‘ Nutrition ’ 
film in an endeavour to bring home to the Industry the 
wonderful opportunity for obtaining public interest which 


lis presentation in local centres offers. It is not—as many 
might at first sight assume—a picture which will only be 
of interest to medical officers of health and those concerned 
with schools and welfare centres; for there are few in this 
country who are not cencerned with this problem. In- 
deed, the exhibition of this film at functions organized by 
loc al gas undertakings will, we feel sure, after the splendid 
reception which it has rec eived i in London, provide a means 
of stimulating immense public interest. 

In the atmosphere of comfortable wellbeing which nor- 
mally follows a good dinner, some of the delegates to the 
B.C.G.A. Conference at Bath may have been predisposed 
to criticize this film unduly on the score of its length 
(some thirty minutes) and perhaps of its subject also. 
There was, we believe, a tendency among certain of those 
present to regard this picture as being too long drawn-out 
and as having little propaganda value for gas, as well as 
being unlikely to attract a great od of general attention. 
Mention gas directly or indiree ‘tly but once, however, and 
this film’s wonderful spontaneity and national news interest 
are irretrievably lost, and it falls immediately into line 
with those countless other adv ertising interludes with which 
the cinema- -going public has to put up before the 

‘feature ”’ picture starts. After the wonderful reception 
which this film has had among those best qualified to 
iudge, it is obvious that the Gas “Light and Coke Company 
have performed a great public service in its produc tion; 
and, so far from its heing too long, it is, perhaps, not going 
too far to say that the nation needs more and more infor- 
mation of the kind here imparted to bring home the gravity 





and extent of the problem of malnutrition among. the 
poorer classes. And who is better qualified than the Gas 
Industry to perform this service? For here is a public 
utility, supplying the means for cooking in the most 
economical and efficient manner in well over a_ million 
households, taking a wider view of ‘its function than just 
this. Closely concerned as it is with the people’s food, the 
undertaking feels that any such problem affecting them is 
its own problem. This, then, is the Industry’s opportunity 
offered in the presentation of this film. It should not be 
thought that the other pictures of a more direct publicity 
value are any the less commendable, but it is undoubtedly 
the ‘* Nutrition ”’ film which will attract public attention 
to the great work of the Gas Industry. . This sort of film 
is good citizenship and good business too. Here is a chance 
for the Industry to become recognized as ‘** Public Educa- 
tor No. 1 on this subject—which is one of the finest 
opportunities which has ever been offered to us. 


Getting It Across. 


The Gas Light and Coke Company are prepared, in co- 
operation with the British Commercial Gas Association, to 
put these films at the disposal of gas undertakings through- 
out the country. The Industry already holds something 
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like 90% of the nation’s cooking load, and these films pro. 
vide an excellent insurance for this and other loads, 

To give others an idea of how this matter is being dealt 
with in London and the suburbs, it may be mentioned that 
the Gas Light and Coke Company’s local managers will 
make personal contact with various organizations, such as 
women’s guilds, clubs, and similar institutions in their 
districts, and provided anyone can gather together 
reasonable audience—150 is, save in special circumstances, 
regarded as a suitable minimum—and provide a hall, the 
Company will be glad to’ present the full programme, 
Naturally, in the main, this programme would be shown at 
gatherings of women’s organizations, since two of the films 
definitely fall into the category of home service. The Wes- 
tern Electric Company will supervise the distribution and 
provide the projecting and sound apparatus. 
the, audience can be either ‘* existing ’’ or “ invited,” 
lhe difference is that while the former is composed of the 
members of any specific organization, the latter js 
assembled by invitation from the Company. The films are 
not all “‘ gas ”’ films in the accepted sense of the term, but 
possess popular appeal, with, in addition, a definite bear- 
ing upon the work of the Gas Industry. It is to be hoped 
that gas undertakings throughout the land will put these 
pictures to the fullest possible use in the home service pro- 
grammes which they have before them. 


“é 


Gas Cooker Development 


Latest Achievement of the 


In his Presidential Address to the British Commercial 
Gas Association Mr. H. Stanley Taylor, Chairman of the 
Bath Gas Company, paid tribute to the development work 
of gas appliance manufacturers. ‘‘ They have,’’ he said, 

















The Parkinson ‘ Regal’’ Cooker. 


‘* met the challenge of new social conditions and increased 
competition in the most effective way by putting improved 
models on the market. Engineers, scientists, and designers 
have been employed to bring gas appliances to the highest 
point of efficiency and comeliness.... The spick-and-span 
interiors of modern houses owe a great deal to the research 
laboratories of our appliance manufacturers.’”” Among 
those who have always been in the forefront of this deve- 
lopment work is the Parkinson Stove Company, and many 
are the efficient and comely appliances which they have 
put on the market, greatly to the benefit of the Gas In- 
dustry. The latest achievement is their crowning effort in 
the production of a gas cooker of most attractive appear- 
ance and all-round high working efficiency. 

As can be seen from our illustrations, the new cooker 
named, by no means inappropriately, the ‘‘ Regal ’’—has 
clean lines. The design and enamel finish will appeal to 
every modern housewife, and the cooker will be a sales 
asset to gas in general in any showroom. The other day 
we had the opportunity of examining the new model and 
were favourably impressed in many ways. Durability and 
ease of maintenance have not been sacrificed to neat 
appearance. The pressed steel enamelled “‘ body ”’ of the 
cooker is built up on a cast iron framework. All pipe work 
is hidden, and the thermostat is centrally positioned yet 
most readily ‘‘ get-at-able.’”’ The ‘ Regal ”’ is essentially 
a practical cooker from the point of view of both gas under- 
taking and housewife. The oven is of ample dimensions 


Parkinson Stove Company 


and particular attention has been given to ensure that 
there shall be uniformity of temperature throughout the 
various heat zones. This has made possible the employ- 
ment of large deep shelves, giving even cooking. The oven 
is fitted with a door of the flush drop pattern with con- 
cealed hinges, and the idea and workmanship which are 
embodied in this door and its seating are admirable. The 
gates and grids are of new design, the grids being so 
designed that plates may be warmed in the oven by the 
residual heat after the gas has been turned off. Cleaning 
of the oven should be a very easy process. 

Turning to the hotplate, we were glad to see that a 
governor is incorporated in the cooker. This ensures that, 
once the burners have been properly adjusted, the hotplate 
will at all times give its best performance, and the cook 
will know just what to expect. One of the chief merits 
of gas for cooking lies in the speed of operation of the 
hotplate. -A noteworthy feature of the ‘‘ Regal ”’ hotplate, 
which is fitted with three drilled ring burners and a new 
type of high-efficiency griller of large capacity, is the in- 
clusion of one burner of a capacity of 30 cu.ft. of gas an 
hour. The other burners have consumptions of 24 and 
10 cu.ft. Again from the practical point of view, the cook 
will appreciate the design of the top bars, which ensures 
pan stability. The design of the hotplate taps is attrac- 
tive, and each has an adjustable simmering position. A 
safety locking device incorporated in the oven tap renders 
the accidental turning on of the gas impossible. The 
cooker is fitted with a hinged enamelled cover which neatly 











Showing the Neat Appearance of the Taps on the 

: **Regal’’ Cooker. 
conceals the hotplate. When the cooker is in use the cover 
acts as splashplate. As a final touch, the cooker is fitted 
with the new Parkinson automatic gas _ lighter—the 
** Robolite ’’-—which is of the cold catalytic type requiring 
no electric battery. 

In the foregoing description of the ‘‘ Regal ’’ cooker 

reference has been made to some of the outstanding [ea- 
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tures of this new model. We know that gas engineers and 
managers throughout the country will want to see this 
cooker for themselves; and we feel that, after they have 
examined it in all its detail, they will agree with us that it 
represents an achievement of which the Parkinson Stove 
Company have just reason to be proud. 
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An exceedingly attractive booklet has been issued by 
the Company describing the new cooker. This booklet, 
which is profusely illustrated in colour, is in keeping with 
the model it describes, and is calculated to have instant 
appeal to the housewife. Incidentally, it will also make a 
handsome addition to the showroom literature. 














A Section of the Gas Display. 





Other exhibitions were arranged with a view to instruct- 
ing the general public as to the nature of the various com- 
modities produced and sold by the Corporation, while dis- 
plays were, in addition, devoted to water supply, educa- 
tion, recreation, transport, public health, &c. The necessary 
arrangements were carried out by Mr. F. Greenhalgh, the 
Gas Kngineer, and Mr, E. Parry, Commercial Manager, to 
make the Exhibition a complete success. ‘The manutac- 
ture of gas for public lighting purposes in Oldham was 
commenced in 1827 under Parliamentary Powers, granted 
to the former Gas, Light, and Water Company in 1825. 
This Company constructed Gas-Works first on a portion 
of the site now occupied by the Central Gas-Works, Greaves 
Street, and later at Leesbrook, Shaw, Royton, Hollinwood, 
and Higginshaw. The Works of the Company were taken 
over by the Corporation in the year 1853, the purchase 
price being £110,000. Since that time, the Undertaking 
has grown enormously, and affords a very striking example 
of progress. 

he gas consumption at the time the Undertaking was 
bought by the Oldham Corporation reached a figure of 
about 100 million cu.ft. per annum, while last year the total 
amount of gas made was almost 15 times that amount. 
Prior to 1932, the Central Works at Greaves Street, the 
Hollinwood Works, and the Higginshaw Works were all 
producing gas throughout the whole year. In 1930 the 
Gas-Works Committee considered proposals for the recon- 
struction of the Higginshaw Works and the ultimate cen- 
tralization of gas production at that Works. These pro- 
posals were adopted by the Committee and by the Council, 
and in May, 1933, the reconstructed Higginshaw works 
were officially inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince George. 
Since that date, gas production has been discontinued at 
the Central Works which now serves solely as a gasholder 
station. 

The scheme has been a marked success. In spite of the 
depressed state of the town’s industries the profits of the 
Department over the past three years have constituted a 
record. During the year ended March 31, 1936, the gas 
amounted to 1,454,460,000 cu.ft., the coal used in its pro- 
duction being 80,352 tons. The coke available for sale was 
11,227 tons, tar 5,750 tons, liquor 11,755 tons, and benzole 
77.355 gallons. 

Had it not been for the annual payments to the Borough 
Fund, nothing whatever would have been owing on the 
undertaking. The Gas Undertaking is the only trading 
department of the Corporation which makes an annual pay- 
ment in relief of the rates. 

A particularly interesting exhibit was a large-scale model 
of a gas-works installed in 1812 by Samuel Clegg for a 
London undertaking. which was loaned to the Exhibition 
by the Manchester Gas Department. As evidence of the 
early beginnings of the Industry only two retorts were 
supplied with this particular installation. As a distinct 
contrast a model of the new Higginshaw Works was ex- 
hibited. The whole of the model has been made by em- 





Exhibition of Gas Products 


and Appliances at Oldham 


In connection with Oldham’s Exhibition of Municipal 

activities, which commenced on Monday, Oct. 5, and 

concluded on Oct. 10, the Borough Gas Department 

staged an Exhibition of gas-producing appliances and 

products in the Town Hall, illustrating the progress 
made in the Industry since the year 1825. 


ployees of the Gas Department to a scale of 15 ft. to 1 in., 
the actual size of the model being, approximately 10 ft. 
by 5 ft. Whe Works, incidentally, have a very pleasing 
feature in the provision of a number of gardens in which 
the employees can rest and spend their leisure time. 

A very large boulder of Roger coal from the Chamber 
Colliery was exhibited as the starting point to a collection 
of the usual residuals obtained by means of carbonization. 
Auxiliary plant used in gas manufacture, such as con- 
densers, exhausters, washers, scrubbers, drying and purifi- 
cation plant, benzole plant, meters, and gasholders were 
shown in model form. A further interesting feature was a 
laboratory stand displaying the Kent-Smith apparatus for 
the complete analysis of coal gas, the Scholes Patent Bomb 
Calorimeter for the determination of the calorific value of 
coal, an apparatus for the distillation of commercial ben- 
zole, a ‘*‘ Sigma ’”’ Calorific Value Recorder, and a Boys 
calorimeter. 

An exhibit, actually functioning in working order, illus- 
trated the obtaining of the coal from the colliery to the 
final supplying of petrol to the motor car. This exhibit, 
which was greatly admired by all who saw it, was kindly 
loaned by the National Benzole Company. 

A model of a rectified benzole plant, loaned by the Man- 
chester Gas Department, was fully explained to the visitors 
by means of a chart and attached ribban indicators. 

A Hassell gas cooker used 70 years ago, which was fitted 
with tile linings, and an old steel cooker which had been 
continuously in use in a doctor’s house for 60 years, were 
interesting exhibits. Even washing machines are not new, 
apparently, because one 55 years old was exhibited. Old 
fires with the fibre fuel of 40 to 60 years ago were also 
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Kitchens Ancient and Modern—One of the Gas Department’s Exhibits. 


shown, as well as a specimen of Oldham’s first loaned 
cooker of 41 years ago. Most of the old-fashioned type of 
exhibits were loaned by the York Gas Company, the re- 
mainder being the property of the Oldham Gas Committee. 
Curious old-fashioned pendants and brackets used with flat 
flame burners were also shown. These were all in sharp 
contrast to the modern apparatus and appliances shown in 
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great numbers. A _ striking exhibit was a gas-heated 
cascade of water. There was a wide range of gas-heated 
café sets, cookers, fires, radiators, gas-irons, portable fires, 
reading lamps, gas boilers, bath geysers, gas-coke fires, 
and ornamental gas fittings. A clinical Health-ray lamp 
was a prominent feature among the modern apparatus. 


Industrial Section. 


The industrial section of the Exhibition comprised gas- 
fired soldering stoves, gas-heated soda and lead melting 
pots, a central gas-fired heating boiler with thermostatic 
control, and room thermometer, a working model of a 
Bonecourt gas-fired steam-raising boiler, a Manesty gas- 
heated water still for producing distilled water, also in 
operation, and various furnaces such as a brazing hearth, 
a jet furnace for jewellers’ purposes and for metal harden- 
ing, &c., and a gas-heated interlocking ring burner of large 
size. There were also two G.L.C. muffle furnaces for metal 
tempering purposes and case hardening generally. 

















The Radiant Surface Combustor with which visitors to 
the Exhibition are greeted on entering. 


With the recent advent of television, the Alexandra Palace 
has been the centre of greater public interest than was, per- 
haps, the case in previous years, and this year’s North London 
Exhibition has attracted large numbers of visitors. 

The Tottenham and District Gas Company once more occupy 
the splendid position they have now had for many years past— 
immediately inside the main entrance to the Palace—and in- 
specting their display as we have had the opportunity of doing 
at several previous Exhibitions it is remarkable how each suc- 
cessive year they manage to ring the changes and put up a 
show on each occasion which, from the “‘ displaycraft ”’ view- 
point, marks another step forward in comparison with its 
predecessors. 

This year the visitor to the Alexandra Palace receives a warm 
welcome from gas in a very literal sense, which must provide 
an excellent impression, particularly in view of the cold spell 
which has accompanied the Exhibition. Right opposite the 
entrance door the Company have fitted up a large Cox radiant 
surface combustor, which throws a warm glow upon the visitor; 
just above this heater the word “‘ Gas” in orange lettering 
indicates the source of the heat. 

From the door the gas exhibit makes an imposing display as 
the accompanying photographs show. Two tall pinnacles tower 
above the centre of the stand, effectively floodlighted after dark, 
while again the word ‘‘ GAS” in brilliant red letters hangs 
suspended above. At the back of the centre section, let into 
the wall, is a representation of a great gas flambeau, the glow- 
ing flames cut out of the wall and lighted from behind red 
paper—the whole making a very striking background. The 
Company’s coat of arms in coloured relief also occupies a pro- 
minent position between the pinnacles. The whole display is 
covered with a blue muslin “ sky ”’ arched above it, completing 
the picture in a pleasing manner and hiding much of the 
unsightly roofing which might otherwise tend to catch the 
wandering eye. 
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Those interested in the old legal literature of the In- 
dustry were able to inspect the original Deed of Patent, 
with the original seal attached, which was granted to Mr, 
Robert West, son of Mr. John West, Gas Engineer of Wal- 
sall, in the year 1860. Mr. John West was the founder of 
West & Gregson, now known as the Gas Meter Com- 
pany, of London and elsewhere. The Deed of Patent apper- 
tains to a type of meter which was sold in 1860. An 
authenticated meter with which Mr. John West travelied 
from town to town by means of a stage coach for the pur- 
pose of securing orders was shown. The firm of West & 
Gregson, of Oldham, was founded in 1830, and was ac- 
quired by the Gas Meter Company, Ltd., in 1865. 

It was estimated that close upon 20,000 visitors inter- 
ested in gas production and gas consuming appliances 
visited the Gas Exhibition. School children were shown 
round the gas exhibits to the number of, approximately, 
3,000. The Higginshaw Works were also open to inspec- 
tion, as were also the Gas and Water Distribution work- 
shop, Greaves Street, including the de-greasing plant, and, 
in addition, the gas and water works pipe storage yard. 





Gas to the Fore 
at the North 
London Exhibition 


With the co-operation of the Tottenham and District Gas 
Company and one of their leading dealers, together with a 
number of appliance manufacturers, gas once again occupies 


a prominent position at the North London Exhibition at 


the Alexandra Palace. 


Model Rooms. 


_ Turning to the exhibits, special mention must first be made 
of the two little display rooms which have been arranged either 
side of the main entrance—on the left a model bathroom and 
on the right a model kitchen, both completely equipped with 
the latest gas appliances in appropriate settings. The walls of 
these rooms consist largely of glass panels, giving a clear and 
comprehensive view of the interior. During the course of the 
Exhibition the doors of these model rooms are, of course, left 
open, so that the public may inspect the appliances at close 
quarters; but a particular feature of these displays is that they 
are left up all the year round, providing a splendid advertise- 
ment for gas to be seen by visitors to the Palace at all times. 
Once the Exhibition is over, however, the doors of the model 
rooms are locked, and a most ingenious device has been evolved 
by the Company to attract public attention to these permanent 
displays during the “ off season.’’ The ordinary switch control 
to the gas lamps inside is by-passed to a special plunger set in 
the external wall, which a card, prominently displayed, invites 
the visitor to operate. The action of pressing in this plunger 
brilliantly illuminates the interior for the space of a few 
moments while those interested are given time to inspect the 
exhibits, after which the lights automatically go out again and 
can only be re-lighted by pressing the plunger once more—an 
excellent idea for displays of this nature. 
_ In the bathroom is an “ Ascot ’’ multi-point heater and built- 
in gas fire, while a “* Spherelite ”’ gas light has been adapted 
as a ceiling ventilating lamp. The kitchen is completely 
equipped with gas appliances, including refrigerator built neatly 
into the cabinet, while here the lighting is by means of cluster 
lamps shining through glass panels in the ceiling, round which 
there are ventilating spaces. 
_ The main exhibits on the Gas Stand are effectively grouped 
into sections. On either side of the approach are respectively 
the domestic heating and cooking displays, the back panels of 
each section having recesses into which are let concave pictures 
in colours—executed in the Company’s own studio—representing 
in three stages the progress of heating and cooking through the 
ages by means of wood in 1087, coal in the last century, up to 
gas, the fuel of 1937. These pictures and the whole of the 
exhibits on these two sections are provided with excellent 
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shadowless illumination by means of directive lamps, with 
intersecting beams, set up on the inside of the colonnades which 
surround the stand. All the latest designs of gas fire are 
shown, connected up and fitted with various automatic lighting 
devices. The Tottenham Company have now standardized 
twelve colour finishes for their stock fires. Examples of all 
these finishes are shown, while this section is completed with a 
range of portable appliances and radiators. 

Similarly on the cooking side the different models are divided 
into mottled and ** Beau ’’ coloured enamel finishes of sizes and 
types to suit all tastes. The Company have devised a special 
sectionalized show stand for displaying groups of cookers, and 
after use at the Exhibition these will be transferred to their 
showrooms. 


Water Heating Displays. 


Two alcoves are devoted to gas water heating, illuminated 
panels above each calling attention to this phase of gas service. 
A standard design for water heating display units has been 
evolved by the Company, this consisting of appliances of vari- 
ous types, instantaneous single point, multi-point, storage, and 
boiler, some discharging into two stainless steel sinks, between 
which is a pedestal hand basin whose taps are supplied by 
others. It is of interest to record that all the fitting work in 
connection with these displays, which are, of course, to be 
adopted generally in the Company’s showrooms, is carried out 
with copper pipes, each water lead to the appliances having a 
separate cut-off cock so that in the event of any apparatus 
going wrong it will not affect the operation of the remainder. 
It has been arranged for the back panel of these water heating 
displays to be removable so that consumers may see how neatly 
all the pipe fitting work can be done in copper. 

As an example of gas for domestic central heating and in- 
direct hot water supply an all-enamelled “‘ Ideal ’’ gas boiler is 
shown connected to a number of radiators and a calorifier tank, 
the installation being complete with time switch thermostatic 
room control. 

A section of topical interest is that devoted to large-scale 
catering apparatus among which examples are shown of ap- 
paratus identical to that recently installed in the re-built 
Alexandra Palace kitchens. The larger appliances include 
ranges, fish-fryers, and tea and coffee making sets. 

A full gas refrigerator display is, of course, in evidence, the 
four principal domestic models being shown with an appro- 
priate accompaniment of cut-out polar bears. Another section 
of the stand is devoted to a comprehensive display of all those 
useful gadgets which can be conveniently plugged in to gas. 
A further corner of the stand has been set aside for laundry 
demonstrations, gas irons and a variety of wash boilers being 
used by Messrs. Dean’s demonstrators who are co-operating in 
this connection. 

Though, of course, an Exhibition of this nature is largely 
intended for the display of domestic appliances, the Tottenham 
Company have not neglected the industrial side. A section of 
their stand carries examples of the smaller industrial gas ap- 
paratus such as may well find application locally. There are 
exhibited, for instance, examples of a small steel-hardening 
furnace, lead melting furnace, muffle furnace, salt bath fur- 
nace, fondant cooker, towel sterilizer, glue melter, and a gas 
appliance for providing distilled water, together with a small 
gas engine. 


Demonstration Theatre. 


An innovation at this year’s Exhibition is the separate 
demonstration theatre which has been set up by the Tottenham 
Company adjoining their stand. This is capable of accom- 
modating 150 people, and has distance controlled gas lighting 
and radiators built into the walls. commodious platform ait 
one end is equipped as an up-to-date model kitchen, where 
regular cookery lectures are given. Between the demonstrations 
the theatre is converted into a cinema, and various gas films 
are shown, which attract considerable public interest. 

Another interesting little point in connection with the display 
is the standardization of price cards. No matter what the ap- 
pliance, the design and layout of the price cards are more or less 
identical, the only difference being in the colour of the lettering, 
one shade being utilized for fires, another for cookers, and so 
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on, these colours tallying with the office records so that the 
various types of appliances may be differentiated at a glance, 
thus simplifying the checking of orders, &c. 

The banner of gas is kept flying also at the other end of the 
Exhibition hall, where Messrs. Hobbs Wilson, one of the 
Tottenham Company’ s principal dealers, have a stand almost 
entirely devoted to gas appliances. Evidence of the way gas 
has revolutionized the work of the house is shown on this stand 
by glimpses into model rooms of the past, with all their dirt 
and inconvenience, compared with the clean and effortless 
operation of the gas appliances of to-day. All types of domestic 
apparatus, together with the “ Rotopan’’ vegetable steamer 
for the restaurant kitchen, are to be seen in attractive enamel 
finishes on this stand. 

Altogether the Tottenham and District Gas Company have 
put up a splendid show for gas at this Exhibition, and the 
visitor, looking up at the clock above the main door as he 
leaves the Alexandra Palace, has appropriately summed up for 
him the message which this magnificent gas display so ably 
conveys—‘‘ GAS EVERY TIME.” 


An “ Ascot” Display. 


Adjacent to the chief gas exhibit are a number of other dis- 
plays by manufacturers whose names are well-known in the 
Industry. Gas for automatic, instantaneous, and continuous 
hot water at a single point or at any tap throughout the house 
is the story told by the display of Ascot Gas Water Heaters, 
Ltd. 

It will be recalled that their display at the recent Building 
Exhibition at Olympia was based upon the winning design in 
the competition organized by the firm among architects for 
what was judged to be the best exhibition stand. At the 
Alexandra Palace, however, the layout of their display is that 
which gained the second prize in the competition—a design by 
Mr, Whitfield Lewis—again a striking exhibit. Various types 
of *‘ Ascot ”’ heaters are shown in operation, and the fact that 
they really do provide hot water is well exemplified by the 
clouds of steam which rise from the troughs below them. 

On one corner of the stand coloured “* stereovision ”’ plates 
give realistic glimpses of different applications for ‘‘ Ascots ”’ 
throughout the home, while a section through a model house 
shows how the multi-point heater can be connected up to the 
existing hot water system to provide an alternative to the coke 
boiler. The run of the water pipes is shown in glass inside 
which coloured liquid indicates the direction of flow, a tap 
controlling the change-over from coke to gas lighting up the 
appliance in operation and altering the water flow accordingly. 
This exhibit is particularly useful in making the installation of 
the system clear to potential consumers. Sectional models also 
show how flues for ‘‘ Ascot ’’ heaters can be incorporated in 
such buildings as blocks of flats. 

The stand of the Brockhouse Heater Company, Ltd., is de- 
voted to examples of coke grates together with the well-known 

‘C.C.”’ two-in-one grate which provides a coke or gas fire 
——a to occasion. 

H. Kempton & Co., Ltd., are also showing coke grates, 
inslading their new ‘‘ Adjusto ”’ barless domestic model in black 
and coloured vitreous enamel finish. Its adjustable sides can 
be moved to suit the taper of the fire brick and bolted after 
the angle has been set. Other Kempton appliances, including 
their gas cookers in enamelled finish, are also exhibited on this 
stand. 

Coke again is the fuel for the various appliances displayed 
by SoFono, Ltd., whose improved ‘ ‘Southern ’’ coke grate 
makes a neat and attractive fitting in a range of pleasing 
chromium plating and vitreous enamel finishes. This grate is 
designed to burn ordinary gas coke ignited by a built-in gas 
burner. A flame-capped brightly glowing fire is obtained within 
45 minutes of lighting, and the fire is stated only to require 
replenishing after approximately three hours. A new up-and- 
down shaking grate overcomes the necessity of poking the fire, 
and alternative frets with straight bars are available if de- 
sired. Enamel finished coke boilers are also exhibited on this 
stand. 

A considerable number of other exhibitors at the North 
London Exhibition use gas appliances for one purpose or 
another on their stands, including the Milk Publicity Council 
and the Potato Marketing Board, the latter using an all-white 
enamelled Parkinson gas range for demonstrations. 





Further Glimpses of 





the Fine Gas Display. 
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News in Brief 


A Branch Office and Showroom for the Nottingham 
Corporation Gas Departmert is being constructed in the 
Square, Beeston. Accommodation will be provided for the 
display of a full range of domestic gas appliances. 


All Gasholders are to be Insured in the Borough of St. 
Helens against damage by civil aircraft. The Gas Engi- 
neer, Mr. F. E. Ward, has been instructed to submit quo- 
tations for the cover of risk of damage to the gas under- 
taking and property by hostile aircraft. 


The Public Lighting of Alnwick, Northumberland, is 
to be extended by the Urban Council. The gas system for 
the lighting of the side streets of the town is to be im- 
proved at a cost of £827. It was stated that the cost of 
lighting the same streets by electricity would be £2,512. 


Under the Auspices of the Burghs of Motherwell and 
Wishaw Gas Department, a gas exhibition was opened in 
the Town Hall, Motherwell, on Oct. 5. A comprehensive 
display of up-to-date gas cooking and heating appliances 
was on show. The exhibition remained open until Oct. 10. 


A New Capital Issue is announced by the Plymouth 
and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke Company, who are 
seeking powers to create and issue £90,000 additional 
Ordinary Stock. The authorized and issued capital is 
£515,000. In’ addition, debenture stocks outstanding 
amount to £309,000. 


An Attractive Exhibit has been planned by Mr. David 
Morton, Engineer and Manager, Arbroath Gas Depart- 
ment, at the Arbroath Traders’ Exhibition. There are 
displayed gas cookers, modern gas fires in a variety of 
attractive colours, gas switches, and other appliances. 
Demonstration shows how economically these gas ap- 
pliances can be run. 


Application for a Special Order under the Gas Under- 
takings Acts, 1920 to 1934, is intended to be made to the 
Board of Trade by the Northampton Gaslight Company 
with the object inter alia of empowering the Company to 
purchase the undertakings of the Newport Pagnell Gas and 
Coke Company and the Olney Gaslight, Coke, and Coal 
Company. 


An Agreement has been completed by the Wallsend 
Town Council with the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gates- 
head Gas Company for the re-arrangement of the public 
lighting system. The work is to be put in hand at once. 
The Council had proposed that the new agreement should 
stand for five years, but owing to the large capital ex- 
penditure involved ten years was suggested, and this 
amendment has been agreed to. 


A 608-ft. Carrier-Tube has been installed by the Liver- 
pool Gas Company to run from the new premises of 
the Company in Bold Street to the Company’s original 
headquarters in Duke Street, Liverpool. The carrier will 
be driven along the tube by compressed air and will take 
papers and orders to the Distribution Department in Duke 
Street, taking 40 seconds on its 600 yd. journey. The 
whole length of the tube will lie underground. 


The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
is again to have a stand at the Cardiff Engineering Ex- 
hibition, which will be held at Greyfriars Hall, Cardiff, 


from Wednesday, Nov. 18, to Saturday, Nov. 28. On this 
occasion, the exhibit presented will deal entirely with the 
fuel research activities of the Department, and in parti- 
cular with those of the Coal Survey. The hydrogenation 
of tar will be illustrated by an ‘‘ animated diagram ”’ of 
the plant in use at the Fuel Research Station for the pro- 
duction of motor spirit from tar. A special feature of the 
exhibit will be a series of short cinema films dealing with 
different aspects of the work. 


An Objection has been lodged by the Blackrod Gas 
Company with the Board of Trade against the extension 
of the limits within which the Chorley (Lancs.) Corpora- 
tion are authorized to supply gas, by the addition of part 
of the parish of Anderton, as defined in the application 
made by the Chorley Town Council for a Special Order 
under the Gas Undertakings Acts, 1920 to 1934, in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of the undertaking of the Adling- 
ton Gas Company, Ltd. As a result of this objection, the 
Chorley Council has decided to amend the application so as 
to exclude the part of Anderton described in the applica- 
tion to which the objection refers. 


The Calorific Value of the gas supplied by the Mine- 
head Gas Light and Coke Company on and after Jan. 1, 
1937, will be 465 B.Th.U: 


A Series of Monthly Lectures have been instituted by 
the Social Club of Messrs. Parkinson & Cowan ((as 
Meters), Ltd., for London staffs and workpeople, covering 
the winter season just commencing. The scheme is both 
educational and entertaining, and the opening lecture was 
given on Oct. 6 at St. Andrew’s Hall, Westminster, 
Through the courtesy of the B.C.G.A., Mr. G. L. Jennings, 
M.I.H.V.E., A.M.I.Gas E., took as his subject ‘‘ The Gas 
Industry.’’ An audience of workers in that industry 
could not fail to appreciate Mr. Jennings’ most interesting 
and pictorial survey, not only for the information imparted 
as to the resources of gas and its by-products, but as an 
example of the excellent propaganda of the B.C.G.A. in 
the interests of fuel conservation, of trade, and of national 
hygiene. Further lectures will be given by members of 
the staff and their friends. 





British Gas Federation 


Postponement of Annual Dinner 


Owing to the Municipal Elections which have been fixed 
for Nov. 2 next the Second Annual General Meeting and 
the Third Annual Dinner of the British Gas Federation, 
arranged for that date, have been postponed. Payments 
for Dinner Tickets will be refunded. 





South Metropolitan Tariff 
The Company and the Board of Trade 


In the ‘‘ JourNnaL’’ last week we published a_lette: 
from the South Metropolitan Gas Company to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, informing Mr. Runciman that 
the Company would raise no objection to the appointment 
of an appropriate tribunal to investigate the new tariff, 
and would.be willing to render every assistance by appear- 
ing before such a tribunal. 

On Wednesday last the following communication was 
sent by the Company to Mr. Runciman: 


Sir,—After my conversation this morning at the Offices 
of the Board of Trade I consulted my colleagues on the 
Board and find them to be in unanimous agreement with 
the undertaking which I tentatively gave to you this morn- 
ing. I therefore now confirm that, should a Parliamentary 
Committee of Enquiry be appointed, the Company will 
render all assistance it can both by appearing before it and 
by supplying any information required by the Committee. 
We also undertake that, should a modification of our tariff 
be made as a result of the enquiry by Parliament, we, on 
our part, would refund to consumers any amount paid by 
them in excess of the amount which they would have paid 
under the tariff which results from the enquiry. Such re- 
fund would go back to the date of the introduction of the 
present tariff. On the other hand, we would not ask those 
who had paid less than they would have paid under any 
revised tariff to make any return to us. 


(Signed) Frank H. Jones, 
Vice-President. 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
Oct. 7, 1936. 


On the same date Mr. Runciman wrote as follows to Mr. 
Herbert Morrison: 


Dear Morrison,—Since I received your letter of Oct. 1 

about the new scale of charges of the South Metropolitan 
-Gas Company, representatives of the Company have dis- 

cussed the subject here, and its Vice-President has now 
addressed to me a letter, of which a copy is enclosed. 

It seems to me desirable that Parliament should consider 
the matter, and I propose to ask them to do so at the 
earliest opportunity. In all the circumstances the under- 
taking which the Company now gives appears to me to be 
satisfactory, and I think we should now await the results 
of any enquiry that Parliament may decide to make. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Watrer RuncIMAN 
Board of Trade, 
Oct. 7, 1986, 
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Gas Consolidation Debenture Issue 
To be Privately Placed 


Gas Consolidation, Ltd., which controls a number of gas 
supply undertakings i in the Midlands and owns a substanti: ul 
interest in the Severn Valley Gas Corporation, Ltd., is pri- 

yately placing at £98 10s.% an issue of £2: 50,000 34% mort- 
gage debenture stock. The stock is redeemable at par on 
Oct. 1, 1961, or at the option of the Company at £102%, on 
or after Oct. 1, 1946. It is secured by a first floating charge 
on all the Company’s assets both present and future. 

Proceeds of the issue, it is understood, will be used to 
finance the recent acquisition of additional properties. The 
Companies now controlled include the Long Eaton Gas Com- 
pany, Cannock District Gas Company, Ltd., Kidsgrove Gas- 
light Company, Lichfield Gas Company, Rugele y Gas Com- 
pany, Tamworth Gaslight and Coke Company, Mossley and 

Saddleworth Gas Company, Ltd., and the Ashton Gas Com- 
pany (through the Palatine Gas Corporation, Ltd.). 

The Chairman of the Company, which is sponsored by the 
Dawnay Day interests, is Major Julian Day, Chairman of 
Severn Valley Gas Corporation, Ltd., and Director of the 
South Eastern Gas Corporation, Ltd. 





Special Courses at Huddersfield 
Post Advanced Lectures 


Special Courses have been arranged by the Hudders- 
field Technical College, under the Gas Education Scheme 
of The Institution of Gas Engineers, in Gas Engineering, 
Gas Supply, and Gas Fitting. The courses in Gas 
Engineering and Gas Supply are recognized by the 
Board of Education and The Institution of Gas En- 
gineers as suitable courses of training for the Ordinary 
and Higher Grade Certificates awarded by the In- 
stitution with the endorsement of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The course in Gas Fitting is recognized by The 
Institution of Gas Engineers and the City and Guilds of 
London Institute as a suitable course of training for the 
Institute’s examination in Gas Fitting. Full details of the 
courses of study are contained in the Prospectus of the 
College. 

On Oct. 7 a course of ten weekly lectures was _ in- 
augurated. As Vice-Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, Mr. John Terrace, M.Inst.C.E., presided on that 
occasion. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Terrace told 
the authorities how much the Education Committee ap- 
preciated the provision of opportunities for those inter- 
ested in obtaining knowledge beyond the standard required 
for the Higher Grade Examinations, and wished them 
every success. 

There was an attendance of fifty, and Huddersfield being 
fairly convenient for quite a number of large towns makes 
the lectures available to many students of gas engineering 
and supply. Both subjects are covered, and the lectures 
have been arranged with the support of the Yorkshire 
District Gas Education Committee. 

The programme is as follows: Mr. M. Barash, Ph.D., 
M.Sc., F.1.C., of West’s Gas Improvement Company, Ltd., 
on the ‘‘ Carbonization of Coal’? on Oct. 7 and 21; Mr. 
T. H. Pardoe, Assoc.Inst.Gas E., Stretford and District 
Gas Board, on ‘‘ Industrial Aspects of Gas Utilization ’’ on 
Oct. 14, Nov. 11, and Dec. 9; and Mr. C. Cooper, M.Sc., 
of W. Holmes & Co., Ltd., on ‘‘ Condensation and 
Purification ’’ on Nov. 4 and Dec. 2. 





The Profession of Chemical Engineering 
Sir John Cass Institute Address. 


The courses of instruction in Chemical Engineering at 


The Sir John Cass Technical Institute were inaugurated 
on Thursday last by an Address on ‘“‘ The Profession of 
Chemical Engineering,”’ delivered by Mr. W. A. S. Calder, 
Past-President of the Institution of Chemical Engineers 
and Past-President of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

** The present view of a considerable number of members 
of the Institution of Chemical Engineers,’’ he said, “‘ is that 
a chemical engineer is a well-blended mechanical mixture 
and that, for the time being, it is unwise to attempt to lay 
down arbitrary standards as to the exact proportion of 
Chemist or Engineer to be used. Doubtless at some future 
date, due to the improved facilities for imparting chemical 
engineering knowledge, such as we are here to-night to 
insugurate, a definite crystalline product will be obtained. 
In connection with the training of chemical engineers, 
there is a chance of getting in on the ground floor (as our 
stockbroking friends say) for students. Some of our best 
technical men, who steadfastly resist the syren voice of 
industry, are devoting themselves to this work, and the 
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numbers of students are at present so small that each 
student gets an amount of personal contact with his pro- 
fessor, which is a privilege shared by very few other 
branches of learning. 

si The chemical engineer, owing to the nature of his train- 
ing, is a man whom one should be able to rely upon for his 
sound ‘think in the middle’ view of technical problems, 
and he should be capable of translating the test-tube ex- 
periment through the intermediate ‘ devil’s kitchen ’ 
stage up to the full-sized plant. He should prove a man 
with a ‘ field-glass’ rather than a ‘ microscope’ or 
‘astronomical telescope’ type of mind, and the wise 
chemical engineer is always prepared to seek eagerly the 
assistance both of the chemical and engineering experts 
on any special points with which he is concerned.’’ 

The best thanks of those present were conveyed to Mr. 
Calder by Prof. C. H. Lander and Dr. F. S. Sinnatt, 
both of whom are members of the Sir John Cass Institute’ s 
Consultative Committee. 





Plant Inaugurations at Ardrossan 
Capacity Doubled 


A new spirally-guided gasholder, with a capacity of 
110,000 cu.ft., and a new ‘ Simplex ” water gas plant, 
with a daily capacity of 70,000 cu.ft. of blue water gas, 
were formally put into operation on Oct. 10 at Ardrossan 
Municipal Gas-Works. The ‘ Simplex ”’ installation is in 
addition to a similar plant recently inaugurated. The 
capacity of the Works has been doubled by the new 
installation. 

Representatives of the Town Council and of the Gas In- 
dustry in Scotland were present when Mrs. Ferguson, wife 
of Bailie Ferguson, Convener of the Gas Committee, per- 
formed the opening ceremony in connection with the 
holder, Mrs. Hopperton, wife of Provost H. Hopperton, 
performing a similar service in connection with the water 
gas plant. 

At a dinner subsequently held in the Eglinton Arms 
Hotel, Ardrossan, the contractors presented souvenirs to 
the ladies who performed the opening ceremonies and also 
to Mr. Robert Sturrock, Engineer and Manager, Ardrossan, 
and Mrs. Sturrock. 

The holder was erected by Messrs. Henry Balfour & Co., 
Leven, Fife, and the water gas plant by the Vertical Gas 
Retort Syndicate, Ltd., London. 





The Manchester District Association 
Programme for General Meeting 


The next Ordinary General Meeting of the Manchester 
District Association of Gas Engineers will be held at the 
Midland Hotel, Manchester, on Friday, Oct. 23. 

Rg pews will be provided at 1 p.m., at a charge of 

6d. each, exclusive of wines. Mr. Charles Wood, Brad- 
ford. will be the guest of honour and will receive the 
felicitations and congratulations of the Association of which 
he has been a member for fifty years. 

The General Meeting will be held at 2.30 p.m., and to 
allow as much time as possible for discussion of the short 
Papers which are to ‘be presented, the Authors will intro- 
duce same with a brief résumé. Advance copies of the 
Papers will be posted io members intimating attend- 
ance at the meeting. The three short Papers and 
Authors are: Mr. E. A. Davies (Manchester) ‘ ‘The Super- 
vision of a M.A.N. Waterless Gasholder,’’ Mr. J. E. Holli- 
day (Otley) ‘“‘ The Staffing and Organization of a 100 
million Works,”’ and Mr. T. “Reynolds (Stockport) ‘‘ Distri- 
bution and Sales Reorganization.” 





Newcastle-under-Lyme and Coke 
Oven Gas 
Negotiations with Shelton Company 


Despite some opposition, the Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Town Council on Wednesday, Oct. 7, decided on the recom- 
mendation of the Gas-Works Management Committee to 
negotiate with the Shelton Iron, Steel, and Coal Company, 
Ltd., of Stoke-on-Trent, for a supplementary supply of 
coke oven gas. 

The Stoke-on-Trent City Corporation already takes a 
supplementary supply from the Shelton Company. Mrs. 
F. R. Deakin moved the reference back of the recommen 
dation, and Mr. J. W. Parker, seconding the motion, said 
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it appeared the Council was allowing one of its most im- 
portant services to pass out of its control. He thought 
they ought to keep the entire output of gas under their 
own control. Mr. George Scott pointed out that the annual 
report of the undertaking showed that next year they must 
be prepared to make up in some way £4,500, due to £1,031 
for increase in the cost of coal, £1,450 reduction in the 
income from street lighting, and £1,050 for expenses on 
the proposed new gasholder. A penny per 1,000 cu.ft. on 
the price of gas would bring in £1,035, and how many 
would care to increase the price of gas by 4d. per 1,000 
cu.ft.? If they took the supply from the Shelton works it 
would probably enable people to get a reduction. 

Mr. J. Kelly said it was up to the Council to provide the 
gas as cheaply as possible; they also needed cheap gas to 
attract new industries to the town. He understood that 
the capital costs involved in extending their own produc- 
tive capacity would involve a price 40°, above the Shelton 
Company’s price. 

Alderman R. Beresford, Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
said every proposition put forward had met with opposi- 
tion. For four or five years they had fought to get their 
new gasholder for Newcastle, and originally the cost was 
given as £14,800. The project, however, was turned down 
and now the cost would be nearly £23,000 for the same 
gasholder. If the Council turned down the Shelton pro- 
posal it would mean that people would have to pay 5d. 
a 1,000 cu.ft. more. 

The amendment was lost and the recommendation ac- 
cepted by the Council. 





Athletic and Social 


South-Eastern Gas Companies’ Tennis Tournament. 


The final of the South-Eastern Gas Companies’ Tennis 
Tournament resulted in a win for Hastings, whose team receive 
the six medals kindly presented for this event by a member of 
the Gas Industry. 

Below is a table showing the progress of the Tournament 
from start to finish: 

1st ROUND 


(Home teams first.) 


v. East Kent 
7-1 and 1 event undecided 
Sittingbourne 


Sheppey 
Maidstone v. 
5-4 
Dover v. Folkestone 
8-1 
Hastings v. 
5-3 and 1 not played 


Tunbridge Wells 


2ND ROUND 
East Kent v. 
7-0 (1 event unfinished) 
(1 event not played) 


Sittingbourne 


v. Hastings 
Abandoned and replayed at Bexhill 
Hastings v. Dover 
5-3 (1 event not played) 


Dover 


FINAL. 


East Kent v. Hastings 


5-0 (2 events unfinished) 
(2 events not played) 


South Suburban Bowls Results. 


The following are the results of the Bowls Section Champion- 
ships of the South Suburban Gas Amateur Sports Guild: 


SINGLES CHAMPIONSHIP. 
SEMI-FINAL. 
S. G. Hollman (Sydenham) ‘ 
H. E. Tompsett (holder, Sydenham) 
W. Mackie (Sydenham) , 
A. W. Beagley (Sydenham) 
FINAI 
S.G. Hollman . . . 21 W. Mackie 
PAIRS CHAMPIONSHIP. 
SEMI-FINAL. 
\. W. Beagley and W. Mackie (holders, Sydenham) 
M. E. J. Ingham and W. J. Cooper (Sydenham) 
H. E. Tompsett and S. G. Hollman (Sydenham) 
G. Waller and W. J. Brigden (St. Mary Cray) 
FINAL. 


H.E. TompsettandS.G. Hollman... . 22 
\. W. Beagley and W. Mackie. . ; > er 


LIVESEY MEMORIAL HALL BOWLING CLUB CHAMPIONSHIP. 


SEMI-FINAL. 
M. E. J. Ingham 


H. E. Tompsett (holder) 21 
W. Mackie . 


W.J.Cooper. . » 
FINAL. 


H, E, Tompsett . . 21 W. J. Cooper 
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The Sir John Cass Technical Institute 


Inaugural Ceremony—Session 1936-37 


The formal opening of the 35th session of the Sir John Cass 
Technical Institute took place on the evening of Tuesday, 
Oct. 6, when an Address was delivered by Bishop Paget, 
D.D., to those assembled in the Great Hall which forms 
part of the recently erected extension of the Institute. 

The Chairman of the Governors, the Rev. J. F. Marr 
M.A., presided at the ceremony and drew attention to the 
fact this was the first occasion on which they had met jn 
the Great Hall for this particular function and he was sure 
they would agree that the present surroundings, which had 
been made possible by the extension to the Institute build. 
ing, were well suited to the occasion. During the past two 
sessions in which the additional accommodation provided by 
the extension had been in use the volume of work had in. 
creased 15%. 

The Principal of the Institute, Mr. G. Patchin, A.R.S.M,, 
presented to Bishop Paget a number of students who had 
gained outstanding successes during the session 1935-36. Of 
the 62 students whowere successful at the post-matriculation 
examinations, one obtained the degree of Ph.D., ten the de- 
gree of M.Sc., five the B.Sc. degree with 1st Class Honours, 
six the B.Se. degree with 2nd class Honours, fifteen the 
Pass degree, and one the B.Sc. Engineering (Metallurgy) 
degree with Ist class Honours. In addition to the successes 
at the Intermediate Science, the B.Sc. and the post-gradu- 
ate examinations, twenty-three registered internal students 
passed the B.Sc. special examination in the subsidiary sub- 
ject to the principal subiect for this degree. 





Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern 
District) 


Opening Meeting 


The Opening Meeting of the Scottish Junior Gas Associa- 
tion, Eastern District, was held at the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh, on Saturday, Oct. 3, when the retiring Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur J. Doran (Edinburgh), vacated the 
Presidential Chair in favour of Mr. James M. Dow, 
Kirkcaldy. 

Mr. Doran spoke of his term of office as one of the 
happiest periods of his life. He had done his best to up- 
hold the dignity of the office entrusted to him, and ap- 
preciated the assistance he had had from Mr. Dow, the 
Council, and all members of the Association throughout the 
Session. In introducing the new President, he mentioned 
Mr. Dow’s splendid record of service as Council member 
and Secretary, and had the greatest pleasure now in asking 
Mr. Dow to take over the highest office the Association 
had to offer. 

Mr. Dow, in accepting, praised Mr. Doran’s excellent 
leadership during the past Session, and thanked him on 
behalf of the members for the pleasant way in which he 
had carried out his duties. He, Mr. Dow, would do all in 
his power to emulate the Past-President’s high standard. 
It gave him much pleasure to present Mr. Doran with a 
gold wrist-watch as a memento of his term of office and a 
token of esteem carrying the good wishes of the members 
for his future. 

Mr. Doran briefly returned thanks. 

The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting having been 
read and approved, the President read the names of the 
following students who had been successful in the Institu- 
tion Examinations: 


A. Brown (Leven) T. McDougall (Galashiels) 

J. R. Denoon (Edinburgh) A. C. Rea (Perth) 

A. A. Mitchell (Dunfermline) D. W. Davison (Dunfermline) 
FF. B. Norrie (Brechin) T. B. Livingstone (Alloa) 

J. Cowper (Leven) T. P. Napier (Kirkcaldy) 

G. Hamilton (Dalkeith) J. F. Wilson (Perth) 


Reference was made to Mr. Rea’s distinction in being the 
first student to gain Diplomas in both Manufacture and 
Supply, and to Mr. Davison’s being awarded the Cart 
wright Holmes Scholarship. 

The Secretary intimated that the vacancy on the Coun 
cil created by Mr. Davison’s resignation had been filled by 
appointing Mr. Napier to two years’ service and Mr. Athol 
Brown (Leven) for one year. 

A welcome was extended to several new members, alter 
which Mr. Dow delivered his Presidential Address, which 
will be dealt with in a subsequent issue of the “ JouRNAL.” 
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Watford and St. Albans 
Gas Company’s Special Order 


Two points—one of local and the other of general interest 
—were raised in connection with the provisions of the 
Special Order promoted by the Watford and St. Albans Gas 
Company, into which the Enquiry was held by Mr. J. F. 
Ronca, O.B.E. (Director of Gas Administration) at the 
Board of Trade Offices, Westminster, on Oct. 5. 


The main purposes of the Order were to authorize the use of 
certain land adjoining the gas-works at Watford for the manu- 
facture and storage of gas and for working up residual products 
(the land being already the property of the Company); to 
authorize the purchase of lands by agreement; and to empower 
the Company to create additional share capital of £500,000, plus 
borrowing powers up to 60% of the issued additional capital. 
The Company was represented by Mr. Arthur J. Lees (Messrs. 
Lees & Co., Parliamentary Agents), Mr. George Evetts (Con- 
sulting Engineer), Mr. G. Wilks (Secretary to the Company), 
and Mr. C. T. Warren (Assistant Secretary), 

Mr. Lees commented on the phenomenal growth of the Com- 
pany’s Undertaking, and said that at, the end of last year it 
had not sufficient available capital powers (after paying off a 
bank overdraft) to last for one year. ; 

The Watford Corporation and the Chorley Wood U.D.C. 
asked for protective provisions in the Order. The Watford 
Corporation was concerned about the use of the land adjoining 
the present works at Watford. Mr. Lees said that the Company 
had met representatives of the Corporation and had offered not 
to erect any plant for the manufacture or storage of gas, or for 
working up residual products, on that part of the land which 
was within 100 ft. of the Watford High Street as at present 
existing. 

Mr. Ronca asked why the Company sought powers in respect 
of the part of the land within 100 ft. of the High Street if they 
were not going to use it for the purposes referred to; he could 
not very well recommend the Board of Trade to give the Com- 
pany power to do certain things and then to add a proviso to 
the effect that they could not do those things. 

Mr. R. F. ParKxer (Messrs. Sharpe, Prichard, & Co., Parlia- 
mentary Agents), representing the Corporation, said he believed 
it had been suggested at the meeting in Watford that the 
simplest course would be to exciude that particular part of the 
land from the provisions of the Order. But the parties had 
agreed to include it and to add a definite prohibition of gas 
storage on it, because if such prohibition were not specifically 
inserted in the Order, it would be open to the Company later on 
to store gas within 100 ft. of the High Street. 

Mr. W. Hupson (Town Clerk, Watford) said that the Cor- 
poration felt very strongly with regard to the possible erection 
of a gasholder near the High Street, and the meeting at 
Watford had resulted in a definite agreement that within 100 ft. 
of the High Street there should be no manufacture or storage 
of gas and no working up residual products. If the Order 
made no reference to the land within 100 ft. of the High Street, 
the Company would not be able to manufacture gas or to work 
up residual products on that land; but under the general law 
they would still) be entitled to store gas on it, provided they 
secured the consent of the owners, lessees, and occupiers of 
dwellings within 300 yd. of it. The Corporation wanted a clear 
embargo against the storage of gas there, and the Gas Company 
were ready to give it. There had been the greatest good will 
on both sides. 

Mr. Lees suggested that the Town Clerk was unnecessarily 
nervous about the matter, because. it was quite unlikely that 
the Company could secure from every owner, lessee, and occu- 
pier within 300 yd. of the land the necessary consent to store 
gas there. 

The Town CLERK urged that the Corporation should be able 
to impose the embargo that the Company itself had agreed to. 

Mr. Ronca said he was not suggesting that they should not; 
but he was not going to give powers and then take them away 
again in the next breath. Surely an undertaking given by the 
Company should give the Corporation all that it needed; the 
Company was an organization of substance and of good repute. 

Mr. BaRKER said that the Corporation, therefore, would be 
and must be satisfied with the Company’s undertaking that 
within 100 ft. of the High Street there would be no manufacture 
or storage of gas and no working up of residual products. 

Mr. Lees assured the Corporation that the Company would 
give that undertaking. 

Mr. Ronca intimated that the Order would be amended so 
that the powers to manufacture and store gas and work up 
residual products would not extend to that part of the land 
which was within 100 ft. of the High Street. 


A Question of Amenities. 


_Mr. Lees, dealing with the objection of the Chorley Wood 
U.D.C., said it related to a clause in the Order which would 


give the Company power to buy lands by agreement. The 
grounds of the objection were that if the Company were em- 
powered by the Order to acquire lands by agreement and should 
provide gasholders or other unsightly erections upon such lands, 
they might seriously affect the amenities; and the U.D.C., as 
the town planning authority, would have little or no power to 
prevent it. The U.D.C. asked either that the power to acquire 
lands by agreement should be omitted from the Order or that 
it should be modified to compel the Company to obtain the 
consent of any town planning authority in its area of supply 
(and there were 20 of them) to the erection of a gasholder or 
other unsightly erection upon lands purchased by the Company 
within that town planning authority’s district. 

The Town, and Country Planning Act of 1932, said Mr. Lees, 
provided that any town planning scheme should not apply to 
any land, or buildings erected thereon, belonging to statutory 
undertakers and held or used by them for the purpose of their 
undertakings, except in so far as they may consent. Consent 
must not be withheld unreasonably. The Chorley Wood Urban 
District Council were asking, therefore, for a modification of the 
town planning law, which provided that if consent were deemed 
to be unreasonably withheld, the matter should be settled by 
the Ministry of Health in conjunction with the Board of Trade. 
There were 20 local authorities within the Company’s area of 
supply. They included the County Councils of Middlesex and 
Hertfordshire, the Borough Councils of Watford, St. Albans, 
Hemel Hempstead and Hendon, and the Urban District Councils 
of Berkhampstead, Bushey, Chorley Wood, Harpenden, Rick- 
mansworth, and Welwyn Garden City. Of the 20 bodies con- 
cerned, 19 had not raised the question; they knew perfectly 
well that it would be useless to do so. It was doubtful that the 
Board of Trade could insert in a Special Order a provision 
which would take away powers given to gas undertakings by 
the Gas-Works (Clauses) Act and the Town Planning Act. The 
question was of vital importance to every gas undertaking in 
the country. If the town planning authority had to be notified 
whenever the Company wished to buy land it would never be 
able to buy the land it wanted. The proposition was so ex- 
travagant that it was unnecessary for him to say more about it. 

Mr. Bernarp Btaser (Clerk to the Chorley Wood Urban 
District Council) said that the U.D.C. did not wish to prevent 
the Company acquiring land; its sole object was to ensure that 
it was able to avail itself of the provisions of the Town Planning 
Act. The clause of the Company’s Order to which the Council 
objected seemed to be directed to the acquisition of land for the 
oe purpose of erecting gasholders (though it did not state 
that). 

Mr. Ronca said that the Company might want land for the 
purpose of providing a playing field. 

Mr. BiaseR agreed, but said it was quite possible for the 
Company to acquire land in Chorley Wood and there might be 
no dwellings within 300 yd. of that land, so that they could 
erect a gasholder without seeking anybody’s consent. If there 
were an appeal to the Minister of Health, under the provisions 
of the Town Planning Act, it might conceivably be said that 
the clause in the Company’s Order was intended to enable the 
Company to acquire land for the specific purpose (among others) 
of erecting gasholders, and that in those circumstances, having 
regard also to the amount of money spent on the work, it 
would be unreasonable to compel the Company to consent to a 
town planning scheme. It would. be a pity if a carefully pre- 
pared town planning scheme should be destroyed by the erec- 
tion of a gasholder in the middle of a delightful valley. ° 

Mr. Lees said that under the general law gas undertakings 
could buy such land as they liked, but were limited as to the 
uses to which it was put; they could not manufacture gas or 
work up residual products on it, and if there were houses within 
300 yd. of it they could not store gas on it without the consent 
of the owners, lessees, or occupiers of those houses. If the 
area were zoned for residential property, the gas undertakers 
were not bound by the town planning scheme, but they must 
not unreasonably withhold consent to that scheme. If a gas 
company commenced to erect a gasholder, the local authority 
could seek an injunction against that company. 

Mr. BLASER said the Company’s defence would be that their 
Special Order gave them the necessary power. 

Mr. Lees pointed out that a Gas Company must not create a 
nuisance. He urged that the Town Planning Act afforded the 
local authorities ample protection. 

he Enquiry was concluded, and the decisions of the Board 
of Trade will be incorporated in the Order.) 
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Midland Junior Gas Association 


A Meeting of the Midland Junior Gas Association was held 
at the Gas Department, Birmingham, on Thursday, Oct. |— 
Mr. F. L. Atkin (the retiring President) in the chair. 


Mr. F. L. Arkin congratulated members of the Associa- 
tion who had been successful in the examinations of The 
Institution of Gas Engineers. He announced that the Mil- 
bourne Medal for the past session had been awarded to 
Mr. F. J. Bengough (Birmingham) for his Paper ‘ The 
Operation and Maintenance of Water Gas Machines,” read 
before the Association on April 2, 1936. 

He then introduced the President-Elect, Mr. F, A. 
Jenkins, of Leamington Spa. Mr. Jenkins, he said, was 
well-known to all the members and really needed no intro- 
duction. He was a founder member of the Midland Junior 
Gas Association, and it was very fitting, therefore, that 
he should become its President. His position at Leaming- 
ton Gas-Works embraced both the Distribution and Works 
sides. He had not neglected the commercial side of the 
business, and was an Associate Member of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries. He was very pleased to be able 
to invest Mr. Jenkins with the Presidential Badge of Office, 
and wished him a very successful term of office. 

Mr. JENKINS, in acknowledgment, said Mr. Atkin had 
attributed to him abilities and qualities whiclt he felt he 
did not possess, but he would do his utmost to live up to 
them. The success attained by any President depended 
largely upon the assistance and courtesy he received from 
the Council and members of the Association. He had 
always received such help and, therefore, had every con- 


fidence in taking over the office of President. He would 
always have the interests of the Association at heart. 

He then proposed a vote of thanks to the Past-President 
for the able way in which he had carried out his duties 
during the past session, which had been a most successful 
one. In asking him to accept a replica of the Presidential 
Badge he. expressed the hope that it would be a reminder 
of a pleasant year of office. 

Mr. J. H. Watnwreicut (Halesowen) seconded the vote 
of thanks. They were all grateful to Mr. Atkin for carry- 
ing out the duties of President so ably, and he felt sure 
that although Mr. Atkin was now among the Past-Presi- 
dents, he would continue to take a keen interest in the 
Association and support not only the new President but 
many Presidents to come with his. presence at the meetings 
and his very helpful suggestions. Mr. Atkin was the first 
recipient of the Milbourne Medal in the session 1930-31, 
and, in addition, had been awarded the Medal of the 
Society of British Gas Industries for another Paper to the 
Association in 1933, 

Mr. ATKIN, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said 
that any success which had been. attained during his term 
of office had been due to the excellent support of the Coun- 
cil and members and to the work of the Hon. Secretary, 
He would always value the Past-President’s Medal in 
memory of happy days spent with the Association. 


Presidential Address of F. A. Jenkins, of Leamington 


I am not in the fortunate position of many of our Past- 
Presidents in being able to put before you the valuable 
results of some specialized work and detailed experience of 
a particular section of the multifarious ramifications of our 
Industry. But, as one of the founder members of our 
Association, perhaps I may recall a sentence in the Ad- 
dress of our first President, who said that although some 
of the matters he mentioned might be very obvious and 
well known to the majority of the members, in an associa- 
tion including in its membership those engaged in such 
widely differing fields of activity as ours, there were mem- 
bers so busily engaged in their own spheres of the Industry 
that they did not know what was going on in others. 
This is just where the Association may prove of value, and 
I take this opportunity of making an appeal to the mem- 
bers, particularly the junior members, not to relax their 
efforts to be present at a meeting just because the subject 
to be dealt with is not one connected with their individual 
work. We are all of us connected with one Industry, and 
the widest possible knowledge of its various activities can- 
not be other than beneficial. 

I hope that it will be of interest to give a few particulars 
of the Leamington Gas Undertaking, where most of my 
experience in the Industry has been obtained. Leamington 
Spa, as I think most of you know, is a comparatively 
modern town, situated at, or as near as it is possible to 
define such a thing, the centre of England and has had a 
gas supply since 1819. It is not known definitely, but 
there are reasons for believing, that the gas-works then 
were on the site of the present works offices. They were 
certainly adjoining the canal which was then, of course, 
the best means of transporting coal, and this is probably 
the explanation of the fact that we now have to cart all 
coal half-a-mile from the railway sidings, the works having 
been developed on their old site although two railway com- 
panies have had their lines within a short distance for the 
best part of a century. The Leamington Priors Gas Com- 
pany was formed in 1865 and carries on its work under an 
Act of that year, modified, of course, to some extent by 
subsequent legislation. The Leamington Gas-Works sup- 
plies the town of Leamington, which has a population of 
about 30,000, and a number of the neighbouring villages 
whose consumers number rather more than 10,000. 

The output of the works is 446 millions per year, and 
until this present year plant has been put in to deal with 
2 million cu.ft. of gas per day. The latest piece of plant, 
a condenser now being erected, is of 3 million cu.ft. 
per diem capacity, and with the increasing demand it is 
probable that any other new work will be of similar size. 

Until 1909 gas was made in horizontal retorts, hand 


stoked. Stoking machines and coke handling plant were 
then installed, and shortly afterwards the first carburetted 
water gas plant was erected. In 1928 the retort house was 
becoming inadequate to meet the demand for gas, and as 
there was little room for extension a Glover-West installa- 
tion of vertical retorts was built and the horizontal house 
demolished. The scheme has since been completed by the 
erection of a coke-handling plant on the site of the old 
house. 

As I have mentioned, the works are some distance from 
the railway sidings, and it is therefore necessary to trans- 
port all coal. Although trials have been made with practi- 
cally all forms of motor transport, it has been found that 
horses and carts provide the most economical method. 
Incidentally, the fact that we have a farriers’ shop on the 
works and shoe our own horses seems to be of special 
interest to visitors. 

The general offices are on the works, but the showrooms 
are in the centre of the town about three-quarters of a 
mile distant. The cooker maintenance shops and fitting 
shops are on the works, and I may mention that we now 
carry out our own motor repairs. 

Public Lighting. 

The whole of the public lighting in Leamington is by 
gas, with high-pressure lamps in the principal streets. 

I think I can claim that the repair and blacksmiths’ shop 
on the works is larger and better equipped than is usual in 
works of similar size, and we carry out a large part of our 
maintenance ourselves. Although it is possible that some 
of this work could be carried out more cheaply by calling 
in outside contractors, I think the advantages of having 
men experienced in the work, the necessary machines, and 
material available in case of any urgent repairs being re- 
quired, can scarcely be over-estimated. Spares for any 
parts which it is thought may be required are, of course, 
kept available. 

While speaking on the subject of maintenance I should 
mention that one of the most useful appliances we have is 
an oxygen cutting and welding outfit. In saving both time 
and material, often when both were urgently required, it 
has repaid its cost many times. 

A machine for breaking and stacking oxide has proved 
very valuable in reducing purification labour costs and the 
saving in time it has effected has been of great advantage 
particularly when weather conditions have been unfavour- 
able to rapid revivication. 

In the retort house a minor alteration has been the re- 
placement of the Stauffer lubricators on the extractor geat 
by grease nipples and the use of a grease compressor 0 
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wheels, with flexible tubing and a long lance. This has 
made easier a very hot and uncomfortable operation. The 
producers have been converted to pressure working for 
burning breeze, and the removal of this from our coke 
before it leaves the retort house together with the greatly 
improved grading obtained with the new coke plant has 
resulted in a very satisfactory increase in our local sales. 
Another alteration to the settings, which is now being 
carried out as they become available, is the provision of 
additional producer gas control dampers in the gas uptake 
flues between the fourth and fifth combustion chambers 
with the object of preventing an excess of gas in the top 
chambers. This should result in considerable fuel economy. 

A useful feature in our electrical plant is the earth indi- 
cator. It consists of two lamps of the normal voltage 
connected in series across the bus-bars with an earthing 
wire taken between them, both positive and negative mains 
being insulated throughout. Normally both lamps glow 
dully, being in series, but should a leak to earth develop 
anywhere in the system, one lamp will be brighter than 
the other, and in the case of a serious fault one lamp will 
be fully lighted and the other extinguished. It is therefore 
possible to see at once whether a fault is on the positive 
or negative side. 

To avoid risk of shutting off all gas to the town in the 
event of a gasholder valve being closed erroneously, a 
governor has been fitted as a safety device. This was 
chosen in preference to a locking arrangement for the 
holder valves. A small district governor is weighted to 
open only when the pressure falls to something below the 
normal minimum, and allows gas to pass direct from the 
gasholder inlet main to the governor outlet main. 


Maintenance of Steam Plant. 


At Leamington one man is responsible for the steam 
pumps and other small steam engines which do not usually 
receive the close attention given to the larger engines 
driving exhausters, &c. One of the characteristics of a 
steam engine is that it will continue to work even when 
neglected to a point which would result in the total failure 
of other forms of motive power and it is advisable to have 
repairs carried out as soon as they are necessary to ensure 
reasonably efficient working. Failure to do so results in 
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high steam and oil consumption and possibility of failure 
and serious damage. 

Last year Leamington was selected by the Liquor 
Effluents and Ammonia Committee of The Institution of 
Gas Engineers as a suitable place for investigation into the 
effect of gas-works liquors on sewage purification by 
bacteria beds. This investigation was carried out by Dr. 
A. Key and his staff in a very thorough manner and ex- 
tended over all the summer months. The results obtained 
are of great interest to any gas undertaking which has to 
dispose of its effluent liquors in the sewers, but as Dr. 
Key’s full account appears in the Fifth Report of the Com- 
mittee I do not think that here any details are likely to 
be of value. 


Education. 


In 1929 I was privileged to give this Association an ac- 
count of the training scheme, which by the co-operation 
of our local education authorities, is provided for our boys 
and junior fitters. This scheme is still working satisfac- 
torily and requires no modification. The benefits both tc 
the undertaking and to the students themselves are beyond 
question. The only disappointing feature is that none of 
the fitters has been induced to proceed further to the course 
in Gas Supply. It seems very regrettable that a young 
man who has worked steadily through the five years of the 
gas fitting course and acquired the valuable habit of sys- 
tematic study should then abandon all effort in that direc- 
tion. It appears that the chief obstacle to further progress 
is the prospect of another three years’ study before reaching 
even the possibility of a minor course certificate. No doubt 
this point has received consideration from the Education 
Committee of the Institution, but on enquiring I was in- 
formed that the gas fitting course was looked on as a 
craftsman’s course, and, therefore, distinct from the courses 
in gas supply. As you are probably aware the rules have 
been slightly modified and now allow a student to study 
the ancillary subjects while he is still working for his ex- 
aminations in gas fitting, but in our case where evening 
tuition only is available, the demand on a student’s leisure 
would be unreasonable. 

The syllabus of the gas fitting course is a very wide one 
and to obtain an understanding of all the various matters 
included it is necessary to have at least an elementary 
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knowledge of chemistry, heat, light, metallurgy, mechanics, 
and even electricity. In the syllabus you will find that 
they are all required to some extent, and I am quite in 
agreement with this part of the course; in fact, it is very 
little use teaching a subject unless the principles on which 
it is founded are first clearly understood. In our classes 
the time is divided equally between practical work and 
lectures. In lecture classes about half the time is devoted 
to the scientific principles I have just mentioned and the 
remainder to points having a more direct bearing on prac- 
tical work. 1 think it will be admitted that if the whole 
of the lecture time were applied to the more practical side, 
those taking the examinations would probably have a 
better chance of passing. But they would be very much 
worse off in real knowledge of their work. In view of the 
importance of a better understanding of the principles on 


which a fitter’s work depends, I should like to suggest a, 


further written examination covering the whole syllabus 
more completely than even the final grade paper which is 
taken one or two years later. This would avoid the full 
stop on passing the Final Grade which has invariably oc- 
curred with our fitters. Possibly this difficulty has not 
been found elsewhere and in that case I shall be very 
pleased to agree that ‘‘ the fault lies in ourselves.” 

All teachers of gas fitting classes will agree that if they 
could be informed whether unsuccessful students had failed 
in the practical examination or in the written and viva 
voce tests it would be of great assistance to them. 


Distribution Records. 


At one time we were making an investigation into de- 
ficient supplies in certain districts, and to make the re- 
sults of a large number of district pressure charts indica- 
tive of where larger mains were required this method was 
adopted: A number of paper discs in various colours were 
cut out (by means of the office filing perforator) and affixed 
to a large scale ordnance map in the positions correspond- 
ing to the test points. The colours used were: White for 
a minimum pressure of 40/10 in., green for 35/10 in., 
yellow for 30/10 in., red for 25/10 in., and black for under 
25/10 in. When the map was completed it was obvious 
almost at a glance which mains required immediate atten- 
tion, and which were danger points, and so on. In con- 
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nection with the same work it was found much easier ty 
show the general run of the mains system by making a 
map in which all mains were drawn with widths corve- 
sponding to their delivering capacities. When used ‘or 
other undertakings the widths used would have to be varied 
in accordance with the size of the largest main it was 
desired to show. In our case the largest main outside the 
works is 18 in. and was drawn } in. wide, 3 in. mains were 
shown by a line 1/200 of an inch wide and the intermedi: te 
ones proportionately. Our few 2 in. mains were indicated 
by a dotted line of the same width as the 3 in. mains, 
Mains below 7 in. were shown by a single line and 7 in. 
and above by a double ink line filled in with colour. A 
great advantage of a plan of this kind is that it is possible 
to recognize the different sizes of mains without colouring 
of the figures. 

Mains and services are recorded on the 1/500 scale 
ordnance plans. These were issued many years ago and 
are not available for areas outside the boundary of the 
town as it was then, but we have found a satisfactory 
substitute by having the 1/2500 scale plans enlarged to 
the 1/500 scale. The detail is, naturally, rather coarse, 
but this is no serious disadvantage for the purpose. 

Like most gas-works we have a large number of punips 
and other small machines for which spare parts are re- 
quired, and to ensure that the correct parts were used and 
when used duly replaced, a method was introduced consist- 
ing of a strong tie-on label marked with the description 
of the part, the machine for which it was suitable, and the 
maker’s name. When a spare was first received, the ap- 
propriate label was tied to it and then put into store. Upon 
that particular part being used, its label was sent to the 
office for ordering a duplicate and then to the stores as a 
reminder that that spare was not available until delivered 
from the makers. Upon receipt of the new part the label 
was, of course, tied to it and put into store as before. 


Routine. 


One of the minor problems is the filing of drawings and 
prints. Special cabinets and presses are available for this 
purpose but they are somewhat bulky and expensive, and 
so far as I know are not adapted for filing various sizes of 
prints together. The most suitable method seems to be 
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the following, which allows the use of the ordinary vertical 
letter filing drawers: The prints are all folded to a uni- 
form size (in our case foolscap) in such a way that there 
is onl ly a single fold along one long side. This side is 
placed at the top in the drawer and marked with the name 
of the firm issuing the drawing, the title and two numbers, 
the first representing the division of the file in which it is 
to be placed and the second, the number of the drawing in 
the division. A guide-card to each division is marked with 
similar particulars of every drawing in the division. Draw- 
ings which we have prepared ourselves are filed in a similar 
manner modified as necessary. While I am referring to 
the subject of filing I thiak I might mention the difficulty 
found with those matters which have necessarily to be 
filed under subjects. At present I have been unable to 
make a classification of the many various articles required 
in connection with the Gas Industry which is at all nearly 
complete and avoids the very confusing failing of allowing 
similar matter to appear under two or more heads. If any 
other member has been more successful I shall be very 
interested to hear something of his method. 

Sometimes when new machinery has been installed it has 
been of quite different type from anything used previously 
and in order that it should have proper examination and 
maintenance we have issued a fairly detailed questionnaire 
form covering the whole of the maintenance details which 
appeared necessary. These were filled in by the men in 
charge and usually it was unnecessary to continue their 
use for more than a short time, the object being not so 
much to ensure the various points receiving attention as 
io guide the attendants until their own experience was 
sufficient to direct them. 

The high-pressure public lighting is supplied by gas- 
engine driven compressors and to avoid trouble in case an 
engine should fail, a warning device was fitted up which is 
simply a glass U tube mercury pressure gauge with an 
insulated metal rod making contact through the mercury: 
if the pressure falls below a certain point it rings a bell in 
the retort house. 

In order to improve the control of calorific value, efforts 
have been made to reduce the time-lag with the recording 
calorimeter on gas being made, and in order to remove 
the bad effect of a long length of supply pipe a return pipe 
has now been taken back to the inlet of the exhausters, 
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throttled down to a point which will provide just sufficient 
pressure for the calorimeter. The increased rate of flow 
should permit of much more rapid indication of changes. 
Perhaps I should say that although this arrangement ap- 
pears to be working satisfactorily it has been in use only 
for a short time. 





Trade Notes 
Big Roofing Contract for Cellactite. 


Protected metal is becoming more and more the standard 
material for factory roofs, where strength and permanence 
without upkeep cost are important considerations. One of the 
largest contracts has been carried out in Cellactite, the well- 
known steel-cored corrugated sheeting, which has been used 
both for roofing and vertical cover, on industrial buildings 
covering a floor area of approximately ten acres in Nottingham. 
That the sheeting area is 315,000 sq.ft., with three and a 
quarter miles run of Cellactite Ridging ‘and Flashing, gives 
some idea of the magnitude of the job, which has just been 
completed, including “the stripping of old, perished material 
and its replacement with permanent, incorrosible Cellactite, to 
say nothing of extensive glazing, in the short time of four and 
a half months by Messrs. Cellactite and British Uralite, Ltd., 
Lincoln House, High Holborn, W.C., 1. 


A Remarkable Achievement. 


Messrs. Alder & Mackay, Ltd., New Grange Works, 
Edinburgh, 11, have recently enhanced their reputation as 
manufacturers of standard meter testing equipment by com- 
pleting without one single rejection by the Board of Trade an 
installation of six new 10 cu.ft, and ten new 5 cu.ft. test holders 
through the various stations in the City of Edinburgh. They 
have received a very appreciative letter from Mr. William 
Gordon, Chief Inspector of the Department, in which he refers 
to the passing of these on the first test and says, “‘ . as only 
an infinitesimal error is allowed on each cubic foot, I consider 
this a splendid achievement and congratulate vou on the ac- 
curacy and also on the good workmanship of these new Test 
Holders.’ 

They have also completed the installation of a complete 
meter testing equipment consisting of two 10 cu.ft. holders, 
20-light standard test meter, gauges, &c., for the County 
Borough of Blackpool, and they have re-constructed and 
modernized a 10 cu.ft. holder for the City of Bradford. These 
instruments were also stamped following the first inspection. 
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HEATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The heating of Public Buildings and other large premises is rapidly passing 
from the old method of hand stoking, and “Gas” as a fuel is now 
receiving the consideration it deserves by Architects and Property 
Owners. 


‘REX’ Boilers occupy a prominent position in this important field ; 
freedom from condensation and low maintenance cost with con- 
tinuity of efficiency being special features of merit, and place them in 
the forefront of Boiler Equipment in the Industry. 

They are fully automatic including cut-offs, silent in action, and 
work under natural draught conditions within the boiler, thereby 
requiring no forced draught or chimney pull, while the flue baffler 
incorporated in the construction isolates the flame from the chimney 
and external conditions. 

They are made in a wide range of capacities up to 1,250,000 B.Th.U. 
hourly, while larger units up to 2,000,000 B.Th.U. are in course of 
preparation. 


Arrangements can be made to inspect installations by appointment. 








No.:3 Series ‘“‘Rex” Boiler 6 Sections Rating 750,000 B.Th.U. per hour. 
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Stock Market Report 


(For Stock and Share Lists, see later pages) 


Under the stimulus of Mr. Chamberlain’s optimistic speech on 
Tuesday of last week business on the Stock Exchange became 
very active. Quotations in practically every section were 
rapidly marked up, reaching their best on Wednesday. Then 
followed @ considerable amount of quick profit-taking with the 
inevitable reactions, but the lower levels soon brought fresh 
buyers into the market, and though the highest prices were not 
maintained quotations closed substantially higher than a week 
ago. British Funds continued steady, and the latest good 
traffic returns gave a fillip to home rails. The greatest activity 
was in the industrial section, with aviation, motor, and tobacco 
issues sharing the popularity, while gold and rubber shares were 
well supported on the rise in the price of both commodities. It 
is satisfactory to note the relatively small disturbance caused 
to markets by the france devaluation, and also the smoothness 
with which the foreign exchange market is adjusting itself to 
the new levels. 

Active conditions continued in the Gas Market, and the re- 
corded transactions were spread over a large number of issues. 
Last week’s set-back in South Metropolitan ordinary stimulated 
buyers and the quotation recovered 54 points to 118-123, prices 
ranging from 115 to 122. The demand for Imperial Continental, 
though still heavy, did not reach that of the previous week, 
and the quotation remained steady at 160. Several parcels of 
Tottenham ordinary came into the market and the _ prices 
realized led to an upward movement of 8 points to 1544, while 
the 5°, debenture stocks of the Bournemouth and Wandsworth 
Companies both hardened 2. At the Provincial Exchanges, the 
features were the strength of Newcastle 5%, debenture, which 
rose 5 points, business being done at 108}, and Weston-super- 


Mare 4% debenture with a gain of 33 points to 101. Other than 
ex div. markings there were no changes in the Supplementary 


List. 

An important extension in the activities of the South-Eastern 
Gas Corporation, Limited. is its offer to acquire the ordinary 
stock (excluding that held by employees under the profit- shar- 
ing scheme) of the Uxbridge, Maidenhead, Wycombe and Dis- 
trict Gas Company. For each £100 (nominal) ordinary stock 
of the Company holders are offered either £175 in cash or 175 
4°, irredeemable cumulative preference £1 shares of the Cor- 
noration plus £1 6s. in cash; or 125 ordinary £1 shares of the 
Corporation plus £1 6s. in cash. In both cases the shares will 
rank for dividend from Oct. 1, 1936. The return on the prefer- 
ence shares is £7 per annum and on the ordinary shares £7 10s. 
per annum compared with the dividend of £7% on the Uxbridge 
stock. The offer is subiect to the acceptance by holders of not 
less than 75% of the Uxbridge stock, and remains open until 
October 21. 

The Directors of Gas Consolidation, Limited, are placing pri- 
vately an issue of £250,000 33% debenture stock at £98 10s.° 
The stock is redeemable at par on Oct. 1, 1961, or at the option 
of the Company at £102%, on or after Oct. 1, 1936. A first 
interest payment of £1 10s. 3d.°% will be made on April 1 next. 
The net proceeds of the issue will be utilized for the repayment 
of bank loans. 





Current Sales of Gas Products 
The London Market for Tar Products. 


Oct. 12. 

There are no changes to report in the prices of tar products, 
which remain as quoted on Oct. 5: 

Pitch, nominal at 35s. per ton, f.o.b. 

Creosote, about 53d. 

Refined tar, 33d. 

Pure toluole, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d.; pure benzole, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d.; 
95/160 solvent naphtha, about Is. 7d.; and 90 / 160 pyridine, 
about 5s. 9d.—all per gallon naked at makers’ works. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Oct. 12 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 19s. 3d. to 24s. 3d. Pitch—East Coast, 
33s. to 35s. 6d. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, 
Clyde, 33s. to 85s. 6d.* Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. 
Coal tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 8d. to 8id. Solvent 
naphtha, naked, North, Is. 43d. to Is. 54d. Heavy naphtha, 
North, 1s. 13d. to 1s. 2}d. Creosote, ex works, in bulk, North, 
liquid’ and salty, 43d. to 5d.; low gravity, 43d. to 43d. Heavy 
oils, in bulk, North, 5d. to 54d. Carbolic acid 60’s, 2s. 5d. to 
2s. 7d. Naphthalene, £19 to £21. Salts, 90s. to 95s., bags in- 
cluded. Anthracene “A” quality, 3d. to 33d. per ‘minimum 
40°, purely nominal; “‘ B ” quality, unsalable. 


*All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 


arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be, 





Gas Markets and Manufactures 


Tar Products in Scotland. 


Giascow, Oct. 10. 

No change can be recorded in the market position during the 
week, new business being rather difficult. On the whole prices 
are well maintained. 

Crude gas-works tar.—The actual value is 34s. to 35s. per ton 
ex works in bulk. 

Pitch is a dull feature with quotations easy at 30s. to 32s. 6d. 
per ton f.o.b. Glasgow for export, and 30s. per ton ex works in 
bulk for home trade. 

Refined tar is maintained at 3d. to 33d. per gallon f.o.r. for 
export, and 33d. to 4d. per gallon ex works in buyers’ packages 
for home trade. 

Creosote oil.—The balance between production and demand 
is about equal and prices are fairly steady as follows: Speci- 
fication oil, 43d. to 43d. per gallon; low gravity, 43d. to 5d. per 
gallon; neutral oil, aid. to 43d. per gallon; all ex works i in bulk. 

Cresylie acid. —in the absence of supplies of any moment, 
prices are. nominal at about the following: Pale, 97 /99%, 
2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. per gallon; dark, 97/99%, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per 
gallon; pale, 99/100%, 2s. $d. to 3s. per gallon; all ex works in 
buyers’ packages. 

Crude naphtha.—A steady outlet is available at 53d. to 6d. 
per gallon ex works in bulk, according to quality and district. 

Solvent naphtha.—90/160 grade is Is. 5d. to Is. 53d. per 
gallon, and 90/190 heavy naphtha is 11d. to 1s. per gallon. 

Motor benzole is now valued at 1s, 3d. to 1s. 83d. per gallon. 

Pyridines.—90/160 grade is 5s. 6d. to 6s. per gallon, and 
90/140 grade is 6s. to 6s. 6d. per ton. 





Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time: 


 & s. d. 
Crude benzole © 84 to o 9g per gallon at works 
Motor 8 wt = es - os 
99% rm t Ss «28 ” 1” oe 
Pure ” t ¢ 3: 2 i ss - 





Contracts Advertised To-Day 


Gasholder and Tank. 


Bridlington Gas Company. [p. 176.] 
Liquor Concentration Plant. 

Borough of Abergavenny. [p. 176.] 
Liquor Tank. 

Borough of Abergavenny. [p. 176.] 


Oxide of Iron. 
City of Plymouth Gas Department. [p. 176.] 
Vertical Retorts. 


Chard Gas Department. [p. 176.] 





Results 


Further Gas Undertakings’ 


Stockport. 


The report of the Engineer (Mr. T. Reynolds) of the Stock- 
port Gas Department for the financial year ended March 31, 
1936, states that there has been an increase in gas sold of 
80,939,500 cu.ft., or 364,228 therms, an increase of 7°35%. The 
revenue income "during the year was £269,997, compared with 
£245,624 last year. The expenditure was £214,795 compared 
with £195,223 giving an increase in revenue of £24,374, and an 
increase in expenditure of £19,572. The trading profit is £55,202, 
against £50,401 for the previous year. The divisible balance 
is £65,360. After deducting interest and repayment of ad- 

vances totalling £33,248 a balance of £32,112 remains. The total 
quantity of coal carbonized during the year was 68,839 tons, 
at a delivered cost of £1 Os. 8d. per ton, similar price to that 
of last year. The total quantity of oil used on the C.W.G. 
plant during the year was 75,548 gallons. The total make of 
gas was 1,272,370,000 cu.ft., or 5,725,665 therms, the make per 
ton of coal being 17,769 cu.ft. The revenue from the sale of 
gas has increased from £165,623 to £176,187. An increased in- 
come of £10,179 was shown by residuals. This is the first full 
year in which the benzole plant has been operating, and the 
revenue derived from this by-product and the increased coke 
available for sale justified its installation. The gas unaccounted- 
for amounts to 2°98% of the total make. The number of con- 
sumers on March 81, 1936, was 46,560, an increase of 2,606, in- 
cluding 1.092 new consumers transferred on the purchase of the 
Poynton Gas Undertaking, on Oct. 1, 1935. 25,126 consumers are 
supplied through prepayment meters and 21,426 through ordi- 
nary meters. The gas sold for industrial purposes this year was 
189,620,200 cu.ft.. against 164,202,500 cu.ft., an increase of 
25,417,700 cu.ft. The sale of appliances through the showrooms 
was £43,339, against £41,682 for last year, an increase of £1,657. 
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@ Apply SCIENTIFIC CONTROL to 


the best advantage by adopting 


Tee WEST sysrEMes 
OF MODERN GAS AND COKE PRODUCTION 


The West organization has co-operated 
with progressive Gas Undertakings in 24 
countries in their schemes of works modern- 


ization, plant renewal, and extension. 


Contracts placed with West’s Gas 
Improvement Company, Ltd., during 
the present year have included car- 
WESTVERTICAL CARBONIZING CHAMBERS bonizing plant installations for the Gas 

, Undertakings of *Altrincham, *Bilston, 
BREEZE-FIRING PRODUCER EQUIPMENT *Carlisle, *Dudley, *Worcester, and 


*Yeadon, in England ; *Dumbarton, 


WASTE-HEAT RECOVERY PLANTS *Grangemouth, and Kelso, in Scotland ; 


GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORTS 


*Ballymena, in Ireland, and *Johannes- 


THE WEST LIP-BUCKET CONVEYOR 


WITH AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION burg, in South Africa. 


COKE GRADING AND PREPARATION UNITS * Repeat orders 


WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LTD. 


MANCHESTER: ALBION IRONWORKS, MILES PLATTING LONDON: CoiumBia House, Atpwycx, W.C. 2 


Phone: COLLYHU STOKER, MANCHESTER Phone: HOLBORN 4108 Grams: '** WESGASCO, ESTRAND, LONDON "”’ 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH GAS INDUSTRIES 
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Official Quotations on the London Stock Euctinge Gas Works 
Dividends. ~ Rise Transactions, 
Stock When Quota- or Lowest and sen d s us t h i s 
sue. or ex- NAME. tions Fall Highest Prices) 
Share| Dividend. | fy2¥. | Last On. 9. oo | Gamma interesting new 
£ % P.a. | % p.a. Week Week. group of 
7 ss 7 — - “ ” - 
1,767,439 | Stk.| Sepe. 7g | 8 Alliance & Dublin Ord. ... | 161—166 ¥ = Pp J t 
mae |« |ment | 3 | Ben cee | ‘Sab ms :  Permac Joints 
557,655 |» Aug. 10 7 7 (Barnet Ord. 7 pc. ... «+ | 167—172 ane 170—172 
300,000 ' |} Oct. 5 1/92 1/43 Bombay, Ltd. + | 26/-—28//-* -6 ose 
179,305 | Stk. | Aug. 10 94 94 Bournemouth sliding scale .... 220—230 oon 
590,407» ra 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. max. ... 168—173 ios pat 
493,960» - 6 6 Do. 6p.c. Pref. ... 148—153 a 151 
50,000 ,, June 22 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. .. 8489 oon we 
262,025 | » = 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. ... 105—I10 sad 1083 
335,000, a s 5 Do. Sp.c.Deb. ... 125—130 +2 1254 
357,900 Aug. 10 74 74 Brighton, &c., apa. Cams a 168—173 ro oa 
649,955 ” pa 6; 63 Do. 5 p.c. Con. ... 1s3—158 sine 156 
205,500 » it 6 6 Do. 6,.c.*B” Pref. 142—147 - a 
855,000 ” Oct. 5 8 7 British a sae ‘ 1SS—160* 3 a 
100,000 ,, June 8 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. ... 151—156 mx 
350,000, -A 53 54 Do. 54 p.c. ‘B'Cum. Pref. 108—113 a 
120,000, is 4 7 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. ... 95—100 a 97398} 
45C_000 ” a 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. ... 110—115 nae 
200,000 ,, a 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb... 97—99 sien 100 
100,000 10 | 22May °33 6 4 Cape Town,Ltd.... os oe) soe we 
100,000 10 6Nov.’33 43 a Do. 44 p.c. Pref. ... I—3 
150,000 Stk. June 22 43 43 Do. 45 p.c. Deb. ... 80—85 
626.860, July 20 6 eg Cardi Con. Ord. ... 128—133 
237,860, June 8 5 5 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 108—I113 oe va 
609,204 ! Oct. 5 -/11-48 - 11-48 Cotontal Gas Assn. Led. Ord. | 176—19,6* —-6 a 
296,053 I va 1/330, 1/330 Do 8p.c.Pref. 21/-—23/-* - I /- ot | 
1,775,005 Stk. | Aug. 10 5 5 Commercial Ord. ... 95—100 =e 95—96} 
620,000, June 8 3 3 Do. 3p.c.Deb.... 84—89 ais 
286,3-14 ” Aug. 10 5 5 Do. 5p.c.Deb..... 122—127 ne 1244—1254 
807,560 ,, Aug. 10 7 7 Croydon sliding scale Ast 157—162 vn 1605—1614 
644,590 a 5 5 Do. .d - ove | 815120 ve | NH I9R 
620,385 ” June 22 | 5 5 Do. hina a 123—128 eve 1264—1284 
9,000 ,, Aug. 10 5 5 East Hull Ord. 5 p.c.. «- | 107—110 a, ws 
184,555 ” Aug. 10 6 6 East ‘wate Ord. 5 p. c. ae 128—133 oe | aed 
176,211 ” June 8 5 5 5 p.c. Deb. aie 123—128 
250,000 1 | June 22 4 6 Gas Conastthaten Ord. 20 '6—22/6 iss 
250,000 1 May 18 4 7 Do. 4p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 19/-—21 /- oe 
19.284,128 Stk. Aug. 10 53 Hi Gas Light & Coke 4 p.c. ~— 27/3—28 3a — 27 3—27 74 
600; . <i 3} 3 Do. 3} p.c. max. 8992 as 903-92 | 
4477, 106 a a 4 Do. 4 p.c. Con. Pref. ... 105—109 ia 107:—108} 
8,602,497 May 18 3 3 Do. 3 p.c.Con. Deb. ... 88—9i si 88:—90 
3,642,770 ” 5 5 Do. Sp.c. Red. Deb. ... 117—120 i 
3,500,000 | ;, 43 43 | Do. 4ip.c.Red.Deb. .. 114-117 |... 116—1 163 
700,000, Sept. 7 sl 25/5: Do. 3} pe. Red. Deb. ... 102—104 np 103 
270,466 o Aug. 24 6 6 Harrogate New Cons. sie 128—133 
213,200 »” Aug. 10 6 6 Hornsey Con. 34 p.c. sie 133—138 we th 
5,600,000 ,, May 18 8 12 Imperial Continental Cap. ... 155—165 te 155!\—162 
223,130 a July 20 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Red. Debs. | 92—97 ioe nits 
285,242, | Aug. 24 8} 8} Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. 172—177 
11,751 | . a 10 8 Maidstone Gas 5 p.c. Cap. Stk. | 190—200 
63,480 ,, | June 22 3 3 Do. 3p.c.Prp.Db.Sk. 80—85 
75,000 ,, May 18 +10 | #10 ‘Malta & Mediterranean. 190—200 
| Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 
392,000 — Oct. | 534 53 54 p.c. Red. Deb. 100—105 ia 
231,978 Stk. Aug. 24 5 5 M.S. Gility « | og Cons. one 110—t1S ons poe 
818,657 ,, em 4 * Do. 4 p.c. Cons. Pref. 102—107 ous 1054 —1063 
360,075, June 22 « 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. oa 104—109 ove ad 
148,955 ,, a S ie Do. 5 p.c. Deb. pe 122—127 a 
125,000 -— | July | 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Rd. Rg. Bds. 97—100 ‘iis 
675,000 Stk June 22 +3 16 Montevideo, Ltd. ... | 7O—75 73—75 
000 | Aug. 10 74 74 North Middlesex 6 p.c. Con. 170—175 as 
396,160, Aug. 10 5 5 Northampton 5 p.c. max. ... | 110—115 si ne 
000 =, | Apl. 20 «19 17 Oriental, Ltd. 165—170 is 1673 
416,617, June 8 8 Plymouth & Stonehouse5 p.c. 168—173 ove i 
504,416, Aug. 10 8} 84 Portsmouth & Gosport Cons. , 170—I75 yon 173 
241,446 ,, a 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. max. + | F13—118 +t 5 
3,350, i - 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pret. ee | 118123 sve al 
114,000, July 20 5 5 Preston 5 p.c. Pre 110—115 ae sa 
363,470 ! Sept. 2! \/- I/- Severn Val. Gas A Ld. Ord. 21/-—23/- ies 2- 
454,510 1 > -/103 | -/103 » 44 p.c. Cum. Pref. 21/-—23/- on tie 
133,201 Stk. | Aug. 24 5 8} Shrewsbury 5p.c.Ord. ... 145—150 
90,000 10/ june 8 134 14 South African.. 4—5 ons is 
1,152,595 1 | Sept. 7 1/2. 1/22 South East’nGasCn.Ld. Ord. 27/-—-29 ia 27,9 —28 6 
845,511 ! - ~/10% | -/108 Do. 44 p.c. Red.Cum.Pref. | 21/23 - eco 21,6—22;3 
200,000 | “s 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Cum. Pref. ... 206—21/6 dea * 
450,000 Stk. Aug. 10 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. ove 100—103 
150,000 -,, eee 34 Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. ee ste os 
6,709,895 ” Aug. 10 64 5 South Met. Ord. ae 118—123 +54 115—122 
1,135,812 ” a 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pf... 145—150 inte 147—1483 
,000 ” 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Irred. Pf... 104—107 a me 
1,895,445 ,, June 22 3 3 Do. 3p.c.Deb.... 87—90 al 893—90 
000,000 ” July 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 114—117 ae 115 —1163 
1,543,795, Aug. 10 6 6 South Suburban Ord.5p.c....  130—135 +1 133—134 
825 ” = 5 5 Do. p.c. ae a. aa aie 
000 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref... — oie sae : vant = 
888,587 ,, | June 8 5 5 Do. Sp.c.Deb.... | 123—128 oa 125 The Engineer w rites a 
250,000 __,, “ 4 4 4p.c. Deb. “° 102—107 ae sal ‘*Under the exacting conditions 
427,859 I May 4 92 1/22 S. Western Gas & Water Or: 21 /6—23/6 ons nan i is- 
160523 | Aol. 20 | sae Oat Red. Cum. Pref. | 21-233). - 3/105 of contact hog Petroleum Dis 
1000 | Stk.| June 22 4 4° Do. 4% Red.Deb. ...  100—105 a ce tillates, which have great pene- 
ene ” Aug. 10 54 5 Southampton Ord. 3 p.c. ak 112—117 a a tration powers, the Washer Joints, 
| 275 eo June 8 4 4 Do. p.c. Del 100—105 me pee : ss ” e 
| 350,000 7” | Aug 10 55 54 Swansea 5} p.c. Red. Pref. 109—114 a 114 made with f —— hav 
106,000 *, | june 6; | 61 Do. 6ipc.Red. Deb... 98—I0! ae remained perfectly sound over a 
94,000 ,, §35/-| 3B; Do. 3} p.c. Red. Deb. ... 95—100 ios 100 period of two years. 
1,076,490, Aug. 10 63 | 63 Tottenham oa District Ord. 152—157 +3 154—156 
409,835 | - 5; 5$ Do. }p.c. Pref...  128—133 va és 
>| 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ... 120—125 ove sie 
371,850 ,, | June 8 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. ... 102—107 ios ne 
369,774 | Aug. 10 7 7 Uxbridge, &e., 5 p.c. 155—160 aa 1573—160 
ye . ; ; ndeworth e - a, 139164 oe 62 
, * orth Consolidate hid oe | 
mei | "1 5 lg Wand Te ate | ceo | = | wee | METAL-TO-METAL JOINTING MATERIAL. 
A; -+4 ~ eae ae Do. ‘pe. rel. ei 104)—1074 “ty 1065;—107 LS — 
+317, ° ‘ 2. Deb. ... wat + 3 ee poe 
300” on 8 3 3 Do. 4 pa. Deb. ... 103—i08 i case Beware of so-called cheap imitations, 
499,735 oo Aug. 10 73 7 Watford and St. Albans Ord. iS3—I158  . = obs : 
000” a 5 5 Do. Sp.c. Pref. ... 120—125 ua es Sole manufacturers : 
200,000 ,, oe 53 53 Do. 54 p.c. Pref. ... 131—136 ins = 
200,000, | June 22 ’ “ Do. 4 p.c.Red.Deb. 100—I05 eee - THOMAS & BISHOP L™ 
| RBI | ca | a! hetero oe | = |S : 
I pee Aug. 24 6b 54 Winchester p.c. Con. aie so 
| 37, Tabernacle St. 
| @.—The quotation is per £1 of Stock. b.—Paid £3, including 10s. on account of ~ dividends. * Ex div, 
+ Paid free of income-tax. t For year. § Actu: LONDON, E.C, 2 
, i Telephone: Clerkenwell 
Stock and Share List continued nen = 1056 
} Me 4 03584 























STOCK AND SHARE LIST—cont. 


Stocks Officially Quoted on Provincial Exchanges 


Dividends. 


When 
ex- 
Dividend. 


Stock 
Prev. 


Sal al 


MAURAOW 
= Qe 


an 


NOSAUG & Ww ae 
7 


June 22 
July 6 
July 20 


_ NEWCASTLE EXCHANGE. 


299,542 


NOTTINGHAM EXCHANGE. 


$42,270 
5,000 
84,750 
50,000 
20,000 
80,000 


10,000 | Stk. Aug. 10 
6,500 | 


Aug. 24 


79, ” 
1,806,339 ” 
__ 95,000 July 6 


Supplementary List of Stocks and Shares not Officially Quoted 


Sept. 7 
July 6 
June 8 
Sept. 21 
Aug. 


202,152 Stk. 


eo: aw: : 
c- S 


PMRAUVNSUMIOVNODUVSLOAWAMOUNIUVVSUIauun@aunsoue 


Aug. 
Aug. 


PAW 


eres 


we 


ae 


June 
Oct. 


oe 


May" 
Sept. 2! 
Aug. 10 


July 20 
Aug. 10 
June 8 
July 20 
June 22 
July 20 


June 22 


@wnn 
ree 


Cs 


VAVAnaau 
oo 


£ 


Hf. Yr. 
% pa. 


Last 
Hf. Yr. 
% Pa. 


BRISTOL EXCHANGE. 


5 Bath Cons... 

5 Bristol, 5 p.c. max. ... 

4 Do. Ist 4 p.c. Deb. 

4 Do. 2nd 4 p.c. Deb. 

5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... a3 
5 Newport (Mon.) 5 p.c. max.. 

7 Pontyp'! Gas & W. 10p.c. ‘A. 
5 Do. , 

5 Do. 

5 Weston-super- eer Cons. 

4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
7h 7) p.c. Deb. 


4 Do. 
LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE. 


~~~ 5 p.c. Ord. ... 


5 
4 
3 
4 
6 
5 
4 
10 
7 


Rise 


— _— Transactions, 
| 


Lowest and 
Highest 
During the 
Week. 


tions. Fall 
Oct. 9%. on 
Week. 


~12245—1244 
196-122" 
1014—1034 
101,—1034 
124—127 
110—114 
133—144 


163—166 


107—112 
98—i02 
90—95 
99—103 

135—137 

103—108 

104—106 

198—208 

137—147 





Blyth 5 p.c. Ord. . 
apes by & Ww. Ca. & New 
d Con 





ta 


Do. 
South Shields Con. 
Sunderland 6 p.c. max. 


eouwsune 


ae 


7 Derby Con. ... 

4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 

12 Long meee ‘A’ at 

10 Do. *B* Ord. 

5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 


153—155 
121—123 
27/9—28/3e 
103—105 
99—101 
108—109 
172—174 
130—132 


185—190 
100—105 


i0—12 
117—122 





SHEFFIELD EXCHANGE. _ 


10 Great Grimsby ‘A’ Ord. 
10 De. *B’ Ord. 
10 Do. *C’ Ord. 
6 Sheffield Cons. . 

7 Do. 4p.c.Deb.. 


a The quotation Is per £1 of Stock. 


Ascot Ord. .. 

Do. 5p.c. Pref. ... 

Assd. Gas and Water Ord.. 
Do. 44 p.c. Cum. Pref. 
Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 

- Orig. Ord. ‘A’ 

New Addi. ‘A’ 
Do. New 7 p.c. max. ... 

Cam.Univ. & Town 10 p.c.max. 
Do. 7 p.c. max. ... 

Do. 5 p.c. max. 

Eastbourne ‘A’ 5 p.c. 

Do. *B’ 34 p.c. ... 
Do. 5 p.c. Pref. .. 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb. ... 

Great Yarmouth 84 p.c. max. 
Do. 7 p.c. max.. oon 
Do. . Naeeee 

AS on 


@eSaowavuw 
Es 


A 


Hampton Court Cons. 
Mid Kent Ord. 
Oxford & District Ord. 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ... 

Do. 6p.c. Red. Pre 
Peterborough Ord. ... 
Redditch Ord. 
Romford Ord. ni 

Do. 4p.c. Pref. ... 

Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... 
Ryde Ord. ™ 
Scarborough Ord. ... une 
Shanklin & Ventnor Cons. ... 
Slough Ord. eae 

Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 
S. Midland Gas Cpn. Led. Ord. 

Do. p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 
Southgate & Dist. 7 p.c. max. 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 

Swindon Cons. 
p.c. Deb. 
Torquay -_ Paignton 5 p.c. PF. 
Utd. Kingdom Gas Con. Ord, 
~ 44 p.c. Prefd. Ord.... 


Do. 
Wakefield 

Do. 5 
Weymouth Ord. __... 
Wo - “ee 6 p.c. Pref. 


54 p.c. Rd. Db 
York Cons. eee 
Do. 5p ‘ed. Deb. 
Yorktown on ) Sp.c ¢. Cone. 
De. 5 Pref. .. 


p.c. 
Do. 5} p.c. 


AVUYIODVUODUAOWWIAMOSNVUVSBVUIBDUUV*s sunow 


ete 


Pers 





SOvVunwanauunuun 


VVanwauw 
~~ ‘ 


-140—145 





220—230 
220—230 
205—215 
145—147 
102—105 


117—122 
115—120 
21 /-—23/- 
21/6—23/6 
98—101 
175—185 
175—185 
145—150 
205—215 
155—160 





21/6—21/104 
20/- 
22/9—23/- 


140 
1074 


21 /-—22/-* | 
20/——22/-* | 
21/-—23/- | 
97—100 
| 
| 


1143 
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Gas Fitting’ 


PART VI. 


of 


Gas Fitting Pamphlets 


Another of the Popular Series 


of reprints, in booklet form, of the 
articles on ‘* Modern Gas Fitting,” 
contributed monthly to the 


“GAS SALESMAN” 
by 
R. N. LeFevre, M.Inst.Gas E. 


Officer-in Charge of Training, The Gas Light 

and Coke Company, Assistant Head of 

Department of Gas Engineering and Sup 
Westminster Technical Institute. 


POST FREE PRICES: 


Single Copies, 6d.; 5/6 a dozen. 
Quantities of 100 for 35/-, 


carriage 


plus 


WALTER KING, LTD., 
11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C. 4 


Parts | to V have been re- 
printed, and can also be supplied. 























